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I.— CAUSALITY AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 

By Dr. H. Rash i> all. 



As a general rule it may be l&id down that the exponents of a 
Scieope oi'e ihe beet judges of ita methods. It is not the 
business tif the Logician to lay down rules for tlie guidance of 
scientific men. In so far as Logic is cancerned with the iictuifll 
luethods of jjarticular Sdesicea, the Logician must rather 
analyse the tiietlioda actually employed in those Sciences up 
to the present tliaii attempt to prescribe a priori the methods 
that thoy must follow. Wliile tUe ultimate principles of 
thought nmst be the same for all St-ienctH and for all dopatt- 
menta of human life, tlioiv are in a senge special caiions of 
evidence appropriate to particular Seieucea, The inind that ia 
steeped in the subject-matter of a Science get» tr) ki\i>w tht 
kind of eviiienee that the Science requires and admiia nf 
(however little it may be accustooied. to nnalyse ita oWn 
procedure), and to estimate that evi<ience correctly. Each 
branch of learning has its own luetlkodb, and the method can 
only be acquired by familiarity with the Science iteelf. A 

* I DJUBt ackoowledgi^ my obUj^riLtions tLrougliuut tlii? pa|ier to 
Mr. BrAdley'a PiesuppoitUioiii of Critical Hialarif, 1374, thu'Ugb I du uot 
ftdopt all Ilia pOBitintiB. 
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familiarity with tho methods of other branches of knowledge 
than hie own may, my doubt, suuietiines widen the student's 
outlook, and serve as a useful corrective to the prepossesaions 
and prejndic-es which ^nw out of the exdneive devotion to a 
particular branch of study. But, generally speaking, the criticism 
■which the professor of one branch of knowledge l>estows upon 
the procedure of another is a nselesa impertinence. 

Tliis last renmik is woith making because there are several 
classes of speeialistH who aix: souietimes in the lml>Lt of putting 
in a claim to !« considered in Bome exceptional dt-gree good 
judges of evidenee in all departments of thought. Sometimes 
the claim is put in on behalf of lawyers. It is Ibi'gotteii that 
the eiiquiriee in which the lawyer is engaged deal only with 
the value of evidence of a particular kind. Evidence in the 
lawyer's sense is not mer«]y restricted almost entirely to 
human testimony, hut (.o testimony of a v^ry particular kind, 
and testimony examined, for a very parlieular purjjose. Putting 
aside the limitutions iiujiosed hy technical rules, the ultimate 
cations of a lawyer's eatimation of evidence are his tmcotiscious 
.inductions ahont human eharacter and motive; ami human 
character and motive vary within certain limits in dillereut 
ages and different countries. A very experienced English 
criminal lawyer might find liimaelf much at sea if suddenly 
transplanted to on Indian tribunal : and in the same way a 
lawyer's judgment of hiatorieal evidence is often quite 
valueless on account of hia ignorance of the ideas, motives, 
and literary habits of the past. A retired police official 
who has had much experience in the art of detecting the 
forgers of bank-notes may show himself a mere child when 
he attempts to deal with the literary for^riea which it 
is the business of the higher criticism to examine ; and no 
class of men are responsible for more Viad history than 
English judges and barristers. The Court of Queen's Bench, 
for instance, has solemnly decided that University College, 
Oxford, was founded by Alfred the Great; while the whole 
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ouatrous Uteury aliout a mysterious exemption f>f the Cliurch 
uf England from llie general rules of the L'anon law in the 
Mi^lille Ages has been cliiefly supported by the lawyer's 
persiatent habit of reading back the maxima ajid iileas of 
modem Eiii,'lieh Courts ol Justice into an a^e to which tliey 
•were f[nite unknown. In the saiiie way every one is familiar 
with the peculiar and exceptional incapacity to judge of 
probability often exhibited by MalheuiatiLiaus whose training 
has lamiliarizeit tlieiu only with certainties; and it may bo 
doubted whether a training even in bnuiches of Physical 
Science which are less coutined to pui-e deduction from certain 
premiaeB aupjdtes any particularly valuable preparation for the 
study of social phenomemt. The idea of deveSopmeut whiclt 
has so profoundly inipr^si^ed modern ideas about the Uuiverae 
in general was not really borruwed by the PJulosophers and 
the Historians from the pliysiological laltoratoiy. It would be 
truer, if anything, tu aay that the Bit»!ogists learned it from the 
students of hmnau life and history, The idea rjf develapment, 
mid whatever is true in the idea of a social oi^anism, were 
better understood by Hegel than by Mr. HerWrt Spencer ; and 
it 18 curious to note that Newman's theulogical ajjplifatioii or 
misapplication of the idea tu theological dogma ilates iV<iiu te-u 
years before the publication of the "Origin uf Species/' 

If the student of one Science has. no title to prescribe or 

to criticize the methttds of another, still less has the Loj^iician 

such the ri^ht to preacribe or to criticize the methoda of all 

e Sciences, at least when he is ae far o£r as most logicians 
are from the imattainable ideal of the perfect Philoaopher who 
has prepared himself for the study of the Universe in general 
by an equaUy exhaustive acquaintance with every department 
ol human knowledge in detail. Speaking generally, the 
Logician muBt apply the maxim "cuique in sua arte credendum" 
Dot •^•uly to the results but to the methods of each paiticnlar 
Sctfnce. There are, however, two waya in which the study of 
Logic may, 1 tliink, supply a iiseful conective to the tendencies 
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and prepoBseBsions engendered by tlie study of jmrticular 
Sciences. Tn the first place the unpbiloSKjpliiail stuiieut o( a 
particular Seieuce may often get beyond the province of hia 
own Science without kuowing it; and, when lie does so, he is 
peculiarly lialile to apply to the subject a iDethrnl which has 
proved fruitful in another Science hut which is quite imauited 
to that which he has invaded. I am not now alluding so much 
to the neccHsary and inevitable ahstractneae of each and every 
special Science, the connection of ivhich heloiiga rather to 
Metnphysic or Phtloanphy in general than to Lon:ic, but to the 
specialist's tendency to encroach upon another specialiBm 
■withcint being awai'e of the fact. When he Unes so. the 
Logician may oaefuUy point out some of the considerations 
which make the estimatiim of evidence in one departnient a. 
different intellectual task from its estimation in another. Thus 
to take up my foriuer illustration, it may he doubted whettier 
the study of Logic would do imich — over and above the mental 
trttinini* which every Science can supply — to improve the 
capacity of a criminal lawyer or Judge for estimating evidence 
in a Court of -Tustico ; he will not teason better for having 
analysed the principles which his reasoning involves. But, 
when on the strength of experience in criminal courts a lawyer 
claims to be a peculiarly good, judge of the evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, an analyBiB of the priuciplea 
which tliB estimation of testimony involves may lead him to fiee 
that the mental and religioui environment nf the early Christiana 
was different from that in which his own inductive canons of 
evidence were imconsciously made. The other way in whicli 
the study of Lf^ic may Boiiietimea have a practical bearing upon 
the Ectuftl results of a Science in when we come tu the questiions 
of degrees of probaliility. Degiees of probability lor the 
purpose of his own Science it is emphatically the bustnesa of 
the Bpecialist to examine; it is a matter of trained instinct 
rather than of analysed reasoning to isee in which of two rival 
hypothenes lies the true line of scientific progresB; but when 
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we come to examine t,he comparative certainty of accepted 
theories in diflereiit branches of Seience, the analysis of the 
ultimate grnundB upon which all certainty reposes may tend to 
correct tlie exaggerated ideas of the special certainty of his own 
method)^ and conclusions which beset the Professor of any 
special Science wheu \m own results come iuto real or apparent 
collision with those of some other Science. The exact degree 
of certainty which can be ascribed to a particular hypothesis h 
for the puipoees of some special Science a matter of httle 
importance, so long iia it is clearly the most probable hypothesis ; 
but, when ths accepted theory of one Science is made the 
ground of tpieationinjj the results of some other Science, it may 
W important to auftlyse and bear in mind the presuppositions 
involved io some particular kind of scientific reasoning or in 
all scientiSc I'easoniug, and the limitations which the possible 
uncertainty of those presuppositions implies. To a lartje extent 
this last application of Logic to the criticism of paiticuhir 
scientific reBiilta comes to much tlie same as the first. In both 
cases it is the tendency of the specialist Co go beyond the UmitiS 
of his own Science without knowing it tliat may invite and 
jUBtify the criticism of the tlieoretical logician. 

The particiUar application of these general principles 
which I have in mind on the present occasion is the question 
of the possibility of pruving evt-nts really or apparently 
inccmsiatent with the laws of Nature by historical evidence. 
I have in view two opposite tendwiuiL's, both of which 
seem ttt uie to invite some criticism — on the one hand 
Uie tcTidency of munt Pliilosupbers to dismiss without 
esaniintition ami witli considerablii contempt not merely the 
ao-called "miiacleB" of past religious history, but also the 
vhole class of abuonual phenomena of the kind investigated 
by the Society for tlie Promotion of Psychical Research, and on 
the other hand the temieucy of many Tlieologiaua to call upon 
us to accept some alleged event in the remote past, admittedly 
inuonaiatent with the aacertaiiied laws of Xature.un the strength 
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oi the aame kind and aniouii!. of liuman testimony whicli ivould 
W- sullicieiit to establish tlie truhh of on histories! occurrence 
of the most everyday and antecedently nut improbable 
rliarafter. Here we have, as it neeina to nie, one o[ tliy ciiaea in 
wliich our judgtii^nt about actual titattera of fact whicli it iB 
the business of various special Sciences to examine may be, 
must be, and ought to be, aflected by the view which we take 
as to the theoKtical basis of knowledge in genera!. 

I proceed then to ask these two (questions, which it ia 
important carefully to distinguish — firstly, is a miracle 
possible ; secondly, »mn the oceurrenee of a miracle be pr'tved ? 

A conjplete diBcussiion nf the first question would involve a 
dissertation upon the whole question of L'ausality, and a 
complete discuaaion of Causality would involve the extiOHJlion 
of nearly the whole of one's theury of the Universe. Oti the 
present occasion I can do little more than lay (!own, almost 
dogmatically, the phi lose [hhiciil piiuciples which I shall aHsunie. 
and proceed to apply them to the particular questions 
under diacuasioii, II. is easier lo adopt tliia coui'se at the 
jiresent moment, because I Ciiii now point to recent able 
expositions of principles more or less entirely in harmony with 
those which I shall assume, but wliich^ fifteen yeava ago, it 
would have been impossible to avow in an assembly of 
I'brloHOphera without the certainty not merely of miaundcr- 
Btandiug but of ridicide. At the present moment the principleH 
in question are still opposed to the domiuanl fashion in Oxford 
philosophical circles, but even there they are treated with leaa 
contempt thau formerly ; and ai all events outside Oxfoixl they 
can^ I believe, be avowed without danger to one's reputation for 
pliiloaophical sanity. 



II. 

It is a commonplace of philosophical criticism to point 
out that in Kant we have two absolutely inconsistent and 
imsconcilable theories of Causality. According to one the real 
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causality of all phenomena is referred to the " thiDg-m-ltself "; 
accordiuj^ to the other, every event is caused by the event 
or sum uf couditiouB winch immeihntely precedes it iu the time- 
Beries. When once the actual conditions — hy which expreesion 
Kant meant the observable phenomeiial conditioiis — of an 
event have been determined, it ie (t priori certain that iC these 
cunditioDB are repeated, the same ;;onBequence must follow. 
Yet it is clear that, if the renl Cituse of the wtiole phennmenal 
series is the thiiig-m -itself, and if the thing-in -itself is unknown 
and unkniiwahle, we have no right to deny that the nature of 
the thing- in- itself may conceivably be auch that the order of 
phenomenal events might not p!-oce«d in acfoi-Jaiite with the 
law of mechanical " uniformity." It might be, for all we know 
to the coutrarj*. that A might follow B a hundred timea and not 
follow it the himdred-and- first time. The inconsiatenpy has 
been rwdfTiuzetl hy the School of Idfalists wliu accepted from 
Hegel at least his critici;,'?!]] of Kant, if they cannot all of them 
be regarded as Hegelians in tlie full sense of the wonl. With 
writers like the late Proleasor T. H. Green the thin g-iu -itself 
disdppt-.'U'ed — tbut is to say the thinj^-in-itselC, outside the hiind, 
assumed by Kant tu umlerlie and ki be the cause of the events 
of external jjitture. When the thing -in -itself was gone, the 
phenomenal cause alone waa left; and it waa assumed that 
Kaut was ri^lit in regarding tlie niechanieal uniformity of 
Nature as an (* priori principle of the understanding. The 
category of Causality was identified with the Uniformity of 
Nature ; it woa assumed to be as inconceivable that the 
mechanicnl sequence of an event upon its phenomenal 
antetedents slioidd lie violated as that two atraight lines should 
enclose a space. Prom this point of view the idea of a miracle 
— in the sense of an event constituting a violation of, or 
exception to, a law of physical natuTe — was of course a priwi 
in conceivable. No exaniiuatiom of evidence was necessary ; 
either the alleged event was no exception to the laws of 
Kature or it did not occur. A miracle, therefore, uuderatood aa 
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BU exception to tlie laws of Nature was n priori iucredible, and 
by the laws of Nature were meatit " tiolfuiniities of succession 
or co-exiatence" sncli as those which prevail in the region of 
Mechanics. 

1 venture to hold that this view of the mattei" represenia a 
great confusion of thought — a confusion hetweeu the idea of 
Causality ami the idea of the Uniformity of Nature. That 
every event must have a cause or auffident reaeon ie 
undoubtedly, tt> my mindj a necessity uf thought; nothing can 
begin to Ite without a reason why it should beghi ; that which 
begins to be, jnnst have its grouml in that which does not begin. 
On the other hand, the law of the Uuifonnity uf Nature seems 
to me to be no necessity of tbouglit, but (as Loize put it) a 
mere postulat* of scientiHc reaaotiing. Moi-eover. since the 
reasouablenesa of adoptiiij,' aiioli a postulate muac depend upon 
the extent to which it is foimd to correepon)! with the results 
of experience, — to enable us to predict, and s-j far (though iii a 
certain \'ery restricted sense) to explain, the course of Nature, 
— Mill was not after all wrong in saying that the Uniformity 
of Nature was itself an induction from experiionce, and an 
induction not eimipletely made till a very late period in the 
history of fcjcience. 1 cannot fully state my grounds for this 
view. I will only say ttiat they have to my mind been 
admirably expounded by rrofesaor Ward and by Professor E. A. 
Taylor. I can only here aunmiarize the ijoiutB uu which I 
ahonld insist in a fuller treatment of the subject : 

(1) I maintain that tho idea of Causality is not satisfied by 
telling me tb.it A follows B, bec*uiBc* it alwaj's does. I can atiU 
ask " why does A always follow B f. "' Whethei- the sequence 
happens once, twice, or a million times, it is quite possible lo 
suppose Uiat it will not do ao again. No doubt, if it does 
not take place Jigain, there will be a reaaou why it does not 
take place ; thouyh that rewsou need not always be found in a 
law of imiform mechanical sequence. So far from the fact of 
a rational being having acted in a certain way before ImitQ a 
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good reason for his acting in that way again, the idea of 
mechanical action is prlmd facte the opposite of that of 
reaEwnable iiutiun, Tlie rationality of the Universe is no proof 
of uiiifomiity. The (iitfiutilty is to reuuticik the idea of 
uiiifornuty with that of mtiouality. Ilational coiidiiel is 
purposeful conduct, and the very thing which we assume, wlien 
and in so far as we postulate the Uniformity of Nature, is that 
we niay ii,'mire purposes, nml pronounce coutidt'iitly that 
physical events follow physical eve)tl3. nu matter what the 
ultimate purposee of the UuivcpVise may be. The purposes of 
the Universe might very well be as&isteii by the body of a 
Saint l>econung incgrrupliLjle. thou|t!h of the aaiiiy physical 
composition as other Wdiea. The very lueaniug of Che 
Uniformity of Nature is that in deciding about the corrupti- 
bility of bodies we may take account only of their physical 
constitution, and need not bother ourselves about the purposes 
of the Universe. 

(2) 1 should insist that, while Hiiuie was perfectly right 
in arguing that iii external Nature we can discover nothing but 
seqiieiiee itiid not Causality, he was wrong in <lenying that in 
our owu voliticma we are dLi'eetly conscious of exercizing 
activity ; and that Berkeley was r^ht in assuming that our 
idea of Causality is derived from our esperieuces of volition 
— iir ratht'r. as 1 slmuld prefer to put it, tijat we \\a\v: an 
ti privvi idea <>r oaiegory uf Causality in our mluds. which our 
own conaeioufluesB of exercizing activity alone in some measure 
satisfies, and that consequently we are justified in ai^uming 
that there is no real Catisaliiy except in ^spirits. This is a very 
old position, luaiiitained both by Berkeley anil by such now 
rather de8}>ieed writers as Hauiiltou, Mansel, and Murtiueau. 
I cannot stay to defend it, hut will only refer to what has been 
written on the suhjecit by Professor Ward,* and by Professor 
t>tout ill his adiniruble chapter on "The Concept of Meuinl 



* /fatttralitni a'ld AgnaitkUtri, pataiai, especially vol, il, })ii- 189, 
191-2, 23'2. 
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Activity."* I may also add that Mr. Hradley, though he 
cannot by any means be inchided among the supporters 
of what may be called the " Volittonal Tbeoiy of Causatiou /' 
may lie appealed trj in supjiort of it in so far as he reeognizea 
thnt the tnie cause of every event is the ultitnate uature of 
the whole, and that Will has as mnch right as Reason to be 
considered a manifestation or revidation of the xxUiniato nature 
of that whole. 

(3) It is aonietimes argued that the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature ia not inconsistent with the adinission 
of miracles; sinctj, it' the will of a supernatural bein" should 
intervene to CKUse a viulatiuti of some hitherto unvaried 
Heqiifnt'u uf [ihenunietia. that intervention would be a now 
event or L-otulition, and we shall not have ababdoned onr 
principle that, given the same sum of conditions, the same 
result must follow. Xuw here I would remark that, if the 
Unifornjity of Nature is to bo understood in tliis senae, it is no 
longer the principle which Kant nuderatood by his category of 
Cauaality or the principle really employed in I'hysieal Suience, 
and it wilt no longer serve the purpose for which we invoke it 
as a Ltaais for inductive reasoning. If I throw up n ball in the 
air a dozen times and it comes down, and then throw it up a 
thirteenth time and it may not come down, because it is held 
up in the air by an an^el or a devil, then all the boasted 
certainty of Physical Science disappears. If tlie " volition oE 
a supeiTiatura! being "ia to be iuoluded among the sum of 
conditions upon which a physical event is dependent, the 
prin*.'iple of the Uniformity of Nature gives me no ground for 
itsauuiing that a physical eequence once observed will in- 
variably be repeated. Since I caunot possibly ascertain the 
psychical condition of all the possible spiritual beings in the 
IFniverse, I can never say with certainty that, wlien I throw 
up a hall in the air nnder such and such conditiouM, it vrill 



* Analytical Ptyvfiology, vol, i, bT(. iit, cbsp. i. 
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certainly come tiowti ajjaiii. The principle of Lhe ITnirorniitjr 
of NaUire lEiidere^tooil in this sense will not serve as a btisis for 
inductive reasoning. What we renlly aaaunie when we infer 
the fnture irmu the paal in thy region of Pliysics or Chemistry 
is precisely this — that the will of supernatural Iteiu-ja will not 
interfere wiLh the course of physical events, and that, con- 
sequently, I Tieed take no account of spiritual heiugs or 
their psychical 5tate.t, hut timt, ;^iven f^uch and aueh ohasrvable 
physical euaditions. such and such a result will certainly 
follow. It' it is admitk'd that it is only experience which 
tells U9 that angels or devils do not interfere with the 
course of ^ihysical Xatun? and that Ood does not interfere in 
irregular and incalcHlaUe ways, it is admitted that the 
|miiciple of the Uniformity of Nature, in the sense in which 
it 18 actually employed as a postulate of Physical Science, ia 
not an a prioi-i axiom of tliought but ia a principle which 
itself depend'i upon experience. 

(4) I niu&t ivply briefly tu the objection whicii will certaiuly 
Le made by some Logiciana. It will lie objected to me, as it 
haa so often been objected bi J. S. Mill, that if the principle uE 
the XJuiforuiity of Nature is itseU nnly an induction from 
experience — a mere iiuluetio per niumeraiioncw. simplieem — we 
have no logical basis for making it : since all really valid 
scien[.tlic induetiou implicitly assumes it. I have never seen 
this ditticnlty grappled with in thewaytliat I destderatu. 1 can 
only reply in a sentence. To my mind the induction by which 
we arrive at the principle of the Uniformity of Nature rests 
upon the ftdine principle aa any cither probable reasoning; and 
the piincjplt; of all probable reasoning is that, when we have 
imperfect knowledge of a thing, it ia rcaaonable to expect it to 
Ijchave in llie way to uliich onr inqieifect knowledge points 
rather than in lhe way wbirb we have in experience lens reason 
or no reason at all to believB that it will acL Nature, so far ob 
we have nbserved, acts in uniform sei|uences. I shall ioaist in 
a moment ihat it is only withhi certain very narrow Umite 
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tliat we do make, or are justified in making, sucli a generaliza- 
tion ; but in the region of strictly Physical Science — in the 
region of Physica and perhaps of Chemistry — Nature does, so 
far as we have observed, act in accordance with the principle 
of mechanical Uniformity. We do, indeed, in making this 
inference, presuppose the law of Universal Causality. We 
assume that for every change in Nature there must be a cause, 
and at advanced stages of scientific development the obser^'ed 
unity of Nature teaches us timt the cause of all phenomena 
must ultimately be one Cause. If we find that all our 
knowledge of the behaviour of this one Cause leads us to 
]>elieve that it is a Cause which acts uniformly, while we have 
no reason for supposing that this Uniformity is ever violated, 
it becomes infinitely more reasonable to assume and expect that 
it will act uniformly than to expect the contrary. Such is, I 
believe, the l<^cal basis of that supreme induction which we 
practically assume in all purely physical reasoning. 

(5) The greatest of all reaaorw for denying that the 
Uniformity of Nature is a necessity of thought is the fact that 
it is a law which within our own experience is constantly 
violated. Every act of voluntary motion constitutes an 
exception to the Uniformity of Nature. I am not now 
pleading for Free-will in the Indetermiuist sense. I quite 
admit that the idea of events not causally connected with the 
previous state of the Universe is unthinkable ; but never- 
theless it is not true that our voluntary actions follow one 
another in accordance with any law of unifonii succession. If 
(like KantJ I bad got up at five every morning without a single 
failure for forty years, that would not prevent my getting up 
late on one particular morning if it seemed to me that the 
purposes of my life woukl be bettei' served by some modifica- 
tion of my usual habits. Human action is determined by final 
causes : whereas Nature, in so far as it is really determined by 
the principle of Uniformity, knows nothing of purposes. A 
rational plan of life i-ef^uiring me to act in a certain way at one 
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time ami not at another time canuot be included in tUe idea of 
a Bum of cciDditioiis in the seuee in whicb that phruBi; is or 
ought to be uiidei'stoO'l in the frjiinulation of our principle of 
the Unifoniiity of Nnim-e. 

(6) It will lie objetCed no donbt in aonie quarters that, 
thoiigli a plan of life or a rational purpose cannot be brought 
within the idea of tlnifonnity, yet my psychical state at the 
moment before action may be Ireaied as a new condition which 
may vary an observed sequence without violation of the law of 
Uniformity. I reply: 

{a) That to inchidu psychical states among the coiiditioua 
upon which a phenomenon is dependent is to give up the 
principle wldrli ia actually employed as the postulate of purely 
nieclmuical Science. The principle "which the Unifoimity of 
Nature really aaaerta ia precisely this — that ii physical ev&nt 
ia due to the suui of its jjiiysical conditions, and thotte phyaical 
conditions only. And thut law is violated by nnr %'ohintary 
nctious, unless we adopt what I must venture, in spite of the 
high authorities by which it has been maintained, to call the 
utterly gratuitous and iniprobnblc principle of purely mechanical 
autoniatiam. It amy bt- asked, why, it' you admit that voluntary 
aotiun iuterlerea with tlie Uniformity of Natui-e. the I'hysiciat 
is justified by experience in asauniing that Unifomiity at all. 
I answer, " So long as he has to do with purdy phyi^ical 
phenomena he is justified in asauuiinsj it by experience." The 
principle rt'sts u]njn experience, and the Hmitatinns of its 
apphcation depend upon e£|>ericnoe also. It is experience 
which tells us that our psychical states do alter the course of 
physical nttturc in the seii&e uf determining whether I shall sit 
Still or cross the room, but that my will is wholly incompetent 
for H moment to suspend the law of gravitation or of the cou- 
servation of energy. 

(i) Ev^ji If we include the antecedent psychical states 
among the conditions upon which a phenomenon ia dependent, 
I should insist that it ia Ln the highest degree improbable that 
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our volitions obey the prfnciple of the Unifornuty of Xature. 
My vi^Htion at lliia or tlmt uiomeut Joes not depenJ upon my 
psychical state nt the moment Ijcfore, but npon my character, 
an<l my character ip not a psychieal state or a succeseion of 
psychical states. Much of my character niny he nnrevealed, 
even to in}'aelf, by any part of my Iiitherto conaeioiis experience. 
A new circmuBtaucti or even the mere continued effect of old 
circuniataiiceB may suddenly call into action elenn-nts of my 
chai'acLer hitherto quite ujisuspected by myaelf, hy my t'loeest 
friend, or by my bitterest enemy. If you are prei^tred to' 
include in your idea uf a sum of conditions not merely my 
conscious slate at the moment of action but the whole of my 
charftcti'r. even those tendencies of it which liiwehitherlu found 
no expresRion m iny couBcimis psychical Btatea, I do not deny 
that you miglit pnsflibly bring human actim witliiu the sphere 
in which the Unifnrmity of Nature prevails, but then you will 
tako a sLiU I'lictbei- depari-uria from the idea of Uniformity an 
that term is applied in purely Phyaical Science. You will have 
practically made it equivalent to thi; Law of C'aiiaality, and 
the Law of Causality, aa I have ali*eady pointed out, will nut 
serve as a basis for the inductions of Physics, or BUfiply us 
with any a priori reason for rejecting the idea of miracle. If 
human spirits may modify physical sequences, so might tlm 
payehical conditions of augels or devils. It is experience and 
not any a j»io/'t neccBsity of thought which leads us to assume 
in Science and in common life that the human will may, within 
certain limits, move tables and chairs about, but that angels and 
devilfl do not. 

(7) I must add that it is not only within the sphere of 
human action or even, of conscious animal behaviour that the 
Uniformity of Nature is constantly violated. It eeems to be 
more and more recognized, both by Biologists who know some- 
thing of Philosophy ajid by Philosophers who know something 
of Biology, that the action of organiama — even of vegetable 
organisms — can only be explained by the action of tinal 
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causes whieh wliuUy refuse to coiifoni) to thi? principle i)f 
meehatiieal Unifunuity ; that the growth of a plant frota 
moioent to iiioirieut is deteiinined not merely hy the ubservnhle 
physical slate of the plant ut the moment bei'ore, liut I'V wliat 
the plant ia to become. That the cntegnry of Orguiiisni ci»uld 
not be reduced to that of Slechimism is a principle which wns 
laid down hy Hegel loug ago; but it seems to have Ijeen 
Btmnj^ly ignored liy those He;;elian8 who assiniif that the law 
of mechatiita.! uuifotiuity is a necessity uf thought. I am ylad 
to see that this has of late heen recognized hy such coynpetent 
exponents of He<^el as Dr. McTaggart and Mr. Haldaue. If it 
is a neceBsity of thcmght. it must prevail in ail de'partim.'iitB of 
Natiiiv, It is surely no » pfiori. principle Intt experience which 
tells us that stones and earthtiuakea hehave in accordance with 
the principle of Mechanism, ivhile trees and men do not. The 
principle of Ciuiaality is no doubt a necessity of thought, hut as 
to what kind of Causality pi-cvaile ill different departments of 
Nature or in wliat way the supreme and ultimate Cause acts in 
those different depaitineuts we are dependent upon experience. 
It is true no doubt that, if a tree grows in a cerlait» way, tiiat 
must be due to something in the tree: if by "condition" we 
mean not an obBervnble physical fact, or even a psychical fact, 
but a mere tendency to become something, we might bring 
the kind of Causality observable in BioUtgy within the formula 
" Uniformity of Nature " : but a mere tendency or, as it is souie- 
timee metaphorically styled, " striving," cannot be regarded as 
a "condition" in that sense of the word in which the purely 
Physical Sciences assume that every event is determined by th$ 
sum of its conditions. Once more, if you admit that Biology 
cannot be reduced to Mechanism, either you give up the 
Uniformity of Nature as an a pri&ri necessity of thouglit or 
yon understimd it in a sense in which it will no longer serve as 
the postulate of inductive inference in Physical Science. 




And now wliat ia the appticntion of these princijilep to the 
matter iii hand — the Logic of historical evidence ? On the 
one liatid, if the Uniformity of Nature i* dq self-evident axiom. 
we liuvp. no right to say thai a miracle in the strictest aqd 
moHt old-fashioned sense of aa exception to a well efitablished 
Iftw of Nature is n priori an iinpossihility. How anybody 
should .suppose that niiiacles were a priori incredible when 
till teceotly the ableat and moat clear-sighted of men found 
oo difficulty in believing them, I have always fonnd jt difHcult 
to understand. It is not becanso imr specnlative insight is 
greater than that of Berkeley or Leibnitz, but Wtjause of our 
altered ideas, on the anbjeet of historical evidence that Me find 
dlfticulties in this matter. So far, then, I agree with the 
orthodox conservative Theologians. It wonld be reasonable to 
believe a miratde on sufficient evidence. It Ir when we come 
to the nature of the evidence required to eatabliah a miracle, 
that I feel obliged to dissent from the position taken by many 
Theologians who are otherwise (juite reasonable and open- 
minded. Tliey do not seem to me to appreciate the pre- 
suppositions implied in all reasoning from historical evidence, 
Farticulaily is this the ease with some of the English scholara 
who give themselves to critical studies. They are fidly alive 
to the dilfleulties arising from corruption of texts, composite 
docuBiBnts. disputable dates and the like ; but when they have 
established the fact that a certain event is recorded, in a 
docnnient sufficiently near the time of the alleged occurrence 
to establish aoiiie ordinary non-nitracnlonn event, they treat 
it as a sort of treason to historical evidence to question it 
because it is mimcnlons. They talk an though the evidence 
for what we call a fuct ermld be isolated frouL the whole mass 
of our exijeiience, and estimated liy itself alone, as though the 
evidence for a fact could be efitimated without reference to 
thtf nature of that fact. A very little analyais of the actual 
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procedure adopteil hj hiatoriiina will show IhEit tiiia ia not tha 
ease. fEvery historian rejects some statements of soma 
witnea%e3 not because the documeotary evidence for them 
IB leas than that of other facta which he accepts, but bei-'ause 
of the intrinsic iniiJifhabilily "f tlie fact <leposecl to. And 
these eetimateB of probability are baaed upon a niaaa of 
iiiduetioua — for the most X'S^t unconsciously made — as to the 
way in which men attiially helmve. Tlie more obvioua of 
these inductions are based ujiuu the oi'tlinary experience 
of life. We gather fi-om accumulated experience ^^i our fellow- 
men that people do not act without motives :; that, though 
they are often incouBistent, their iuconeiHteney litis limits; 
that people are not good Judges of matters in wliicb they have 
a strong interest; that statements made shortly after Llie 
event are apt to be more accurate than thoae made at a later 
period ; that wilful lying is not unknown, and that unconscimis 
bias is still more freriuejit ; tJiat a story repealed fi'om mouth 
to mouth generally grows in the tellings and usually beeome-H 
more dramatic, more romantic, and more interesting rather 
than the reverse, Some of these inductions are based upon 
exirerience of human nature in general ; others upon more 
detailed experience of human nature at particular timea and 
places. Thift is what gives its especial value to the judgment 
of tb& historiBn whose mind is steeped in the liistory and 
literature of a particular period. From an immense aecumnla- 
tion of evidenoe be arrives at conclusions about the reliability 
of ditferent statements winch the acutest observer of human, 
nature in generid could never discover by the closest scrutiny 
of the isolated evidence for a particular fact The compara- 
tively modem art of historical criticism has ^rrown up partly 
through the closer attention which specialists have bestowed 
u\nm i^iarticular periodH ur departjuents of history, partly 
through the enormous citetision of the area over which these 
inductions atiout human nature can now be made. , 

It is particularly about i«riods and countries very remote 
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from our own that this change has taken place. Modem 
historians are wot better judges of the evidence for iiicta 
alleged to have taken place near their own time than 
Thucydides or Tacitus were about the events of their times. 
It is when they came to deal with what was probable or 
improbable in times and places very unlike their own that the 
hiatoiinus of the eighteenth century, for instance, were so hope- 
lessly at sea, ABsuming tliat the literary habits and niudea 
of thouglit of the biblical writers were just like those uf their 
day, the older theological or anti-theol<^cal writere auppoaed 
that there was no alternative between accepting all that they 
found in tlie Bible as literal fact tir rejecting most of it 
as deliberate imposture. It ia this ignorance partly of the 
particular facta in question, and partly of parallel facta, that 
often makes the judgments of experta aurprising even to vet)' 
acute minds not specially acquainted with the matter in hand. 
Because it is difficult in a modern work of two joint authors 
to distingoiah what is the work of one from what ia the wnrfc 
of another, because a prolific journalist will Boraetimea fail to 
recognize even his own style in a forgotten article, it seems 
improbable tbat the modern critic should be able to assign 
the first half of a ver.'ie in the Old Te&tament to the priestly 
chronicler, and the second half to JE. The expert judges. 
differently, because he has found that the literary compositions 
of ancient Jewish ehroniclers were more heavily charged 
with characteristic eipressiona, constantly repeated formul*, 
mauneriBms of thought and mannerisms of representation than 
the worka of the modem leader-writer; though it is possible 
alter all that a life-time spent in the study of the " Times " 
might succeed, there too, in discriminating the work of 
different writers and detecting the corrections of Mr. Delane 
or Mr. liuckle. In otlier canes even very minute students of 
n particular set of phenomena may fail from lack of 
acq_uaintance with parallel phenomena. Our eyes have been 
opened to the possibility of growth und expansion in the early 
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owrativea of Christianity through the observation of a closely 
parallel development in the narrfltivea of the Buddha, nf 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, of St. Francis of Assisi. I will not 
multiply illustrations of these familiar pi^mts. They are fairly 
genurally recognized in principle by modprn tlieological 
scholars, even the more conservative of them. But what 
I want here to insist upon is that among the presuppositions 
implied in our estimation of liistorical evidence are not merely 
certain inductions us to the way in which Imman beings 
behave:, think, and write, hut also certain inductioiiB aa to the 
way in wliich Nature heliaves. I do not think some of our 
theolc^ical Apologists retognizft how completely the regularity 
of the course of Nature ia assumed at every turn in the 
eatimation of historical evidence. What we regard aa BuHicient 
evidence for a fact would cease to be any evidence at all but 
for that assumption. A prisoner is eaid to have proved his 
alibi when a reputable 'n'ituess says that he saw and converged 
with him at the time of the alleged erime in another place. 
Deny the Uniformity of Nature, and the evidence is worthlesa 
The accused may have been in two places at once, or the 
witness may have Ijeen the victim of a purely subjective 
delusion; it was not the accused but hie "astral body" or 
something of the kind that he saw and talked with ; or his 
memory may have failed beyond the extent to which 
experience shows that human memory does fail, and he may 
have simply imagined with perfect bona fides the interview 
which he recordu, or be under the intluence of something like 
hypnotic suggestion without haWng Ijeen actually hypnotized. 
In this way it may he Hhuwn that the alleged evidence for 
an exception to a law of Nature really asBumea it nil the time ; 
the argument is an argument in a circle. Consequently, 
except where theological pi-epoBseasiona intervene, every 
historian rejects at once not merely facta which are contrary 
to established natural laws, but even alleged facts which are in 
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themselves highly improbable, no matter tiuw strong the 
teatimony in their favour. 

An inter&stinjj illustration occurs to me. In the absolutely 
contemporary and trauRpareiitly honest account of the 
Martyrdom of Tolycarp, it is related that, when the fire failed 
to do its work with sufficient |jromptitnde, the executioner 
humanely stabbed the aged Bishop, and then out of the 
wound there came " a dove and abundance of blood *' (-rreptoTep^ 
Ktii n-Xqflfl? aifLotrtni.) Tlie acuteneas of tlie late Bishop 
Christopher Wuidswortli of Lincoln was able to detect a textual 
corruption which had trausfonned irepl urvpixKtt {a very rare 
word for " spike " or " haft ") into wepicrrepa. It is obvious 
that the (lowing of the blood and the appearance of the dove 
rested upon exactly the same documentary evidence (though 
it is true that the suspected words are omitted in n quotation): 
it Was the nnusualness of the latter occurrence which led even 
BO credulous and uncritical a scholai as Bishop Word9\vorth to 
Buspect the text, and which would have made most people reject 
the allegetl fact even if the destmctiou of the few Greek authors 
who use tlie word srvpit^ had made it impossible for the 
aciitest of scholars to explain the growth of the legend. 

The difficulty of proving an exception to a natural law 
really goes further than this. It is not merely our judgment of 
the value of a deponent's evidence which pre-supposes the 
Uniforniity of Nature; even what the witness says that he 
really saw and heard is partly inference baaed upon a host of 
presuppositionB. Nobody ever saw a fact. What an observer 
says that he saw or heard always contains an immense mass of 
inference, I say that A was present in the room during the 
whole of my interview with E, It is highly improbable that I 
looked at him the whole tiii)e, I assume he was. present because 
my inductions about the behaviour of co]'poreal Ixidics lead me 
to believe that he could not have got out of the room without 
escapiug by the door or Ihe window— a movement which I could 
not have failed to observe, had it occurred. I aay that I saw 
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Biich oiul auch an individual : what I really saw was a certain 
visual appearance which I infer from experieuce to acconipauy 
the other character! atica of his person. But I did uot actually 
see his hack^ or ascertain by experiment that he was impene- 
ttable; I inferred be was solid from my previous experience of 
the connexion of a certain visual appearance with a solid body. 
Or perhaps I did actually touch Mm ; but it was only by 
infei-encrf that I knew that h certain tactual feeling accompanies 
the pressure of an hnpHuetrable body. Then again / touched 
him. hut yon did not: it is only by Inference that I know tliat 
if you had been ther«, you conW have touched him too. Once 
admit the possibility of exceptions to the regular course of 
Nature, and qo visual or tactual appcaranceB will testify to any- 
thing except those particular visual and tactual appearnnces 
themselves. It is piohahle that the discovery of an inferred 
elenietit in what were eofflmunly regarded as aiiupla facts of 
perception might be carried much further, but I d<) not wish to 
get myself into the region of difficult and disputable ques^tions 
of I'sychology : and I therefore forlwnr to ask how uniich 
inference there is in our jjerception of distance, in our estimates 
of magnitude, and the like, I have said enough, I hope, enough 
to ehnw that auilicient evidence I'or a completely isolated fact is 
practicnUy unobtainable. All historical reasoning presupposes 
that facts are not iBolated and disconnected, but that we may 
assume certain constant relatious biitween our experiences. 
What we call facts are uot simple iuimediatt; experiences, but 
fxperiences organized and interpreted in the light not merely 
ol' the categories of thought hut of a vast complex of other 
experiences. 

1 may be asked " then what becomes of your admission that 
you could accept a miracle if only it were proved by sufficient 
evidence 1 " I answer; 

(1) I admit that, n p-im, an isolated experience might 
occur, but an isolated ctitei-ience coidd never be understood, 
could uever be put into its context or explained. We might 
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be aware of some experietice which refused to fit into the rest 
of our knowledge. It would be quite right not to deny that 
expeiience, but we should have to limit ourselves very severely 
to the experience itself. It' T found what had a moment before 
tasted like water to taste like wine, I should be justified in 
a^sertiuy, " This tasted like wine " ; or* sufljcieut evidence I might 
be justified in inferring that to others, too, it hat] tasted like 
wine, but that it was wine would be an inference for which there 
would be no logical lasia. I wiJl not press the point tliat " wine " 
means something that was once contained in a grape, which 
M hypotktn the transformed liquid never was, and so on. That 
seems to me a subterfuge, based upon a latent Nominalism ; all 
I assert is that, in the case, supposed I could not pronounce how 
many of the properties possessed by what we comniouly call 
wine was really posseaseil by this liquor which I had tasted. 
Even if the fact of tiie clianged taste were proved, it would 
require immense knowledge of the course of Nature to enable 
me to say that the taste of wine could not be eeparated from 
the other properties of it without a suspension of natural law. 

(2) If we admit that oui' belief in Unii'ormity is based upon 
experience, it must be conceded that sufficient experience would 
justify our belief iti non -uniformity. But this sufficient 
evidence would be practiimlly unattainahle in the case of an 
iwlakd miracle. I fully admit that if experience which 
refused to fit in with the liypothesis of Unifonnity crowded 
in upon us with suHicient frequency, we might be driven to 
the assumption that Nature was not uniform, If this experi- 
ence of non-nniforraity were sufficiently overwhelming, if we 
habitually failed to trace any regularity in the course uf things, 
if we habituuhy found that everything behaved anyhow, we 
should be deprived of all basia for inferring the future from 
the past — nay, we should not, properly speaking, possess 
knowledge at all, since all knowledge implies a certain 
organization of our isolated experiences, the logical basis for 
■which would then be wanting. But, if we had no knowledge, 
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it would be wise to &cknowIedKe tlie f&ct, and simply to say we 
have such and such expeiiences, and that is all we know. It 
may be, indeed, tlmt we should be unable to describe or 
communicate to others these isolated experieucea wilhout 
aseumiiig a certain amount uf that very uniform connexion 
between their experiences aud ours, or between diflerent 
experiences of our nwn which tlie hypothesis in question 
deuit^s. But it is, uo doubt, quite an intelligible I)yiiotlitisi& 
that tlieiT is a general rule (as it were) in the plicncmienii of 
Nature, but that such a rule ia liable to very frequent excep- 
tions. That ia, indeed, what Aristotle actually supposed to be 
thic ciise — at least with regard to phenoraena deeply " inimorBeid 
in matter" like those of Biolugy, for iiistfince. (Jn this aiip- 
poeitioa all oiU' generalisations must be Iield to be true merely 
wc eTTi TO irKeltrrov. And at a certain stage of knuwtedge 
it was cjuite reasonable to adopt such a position. The ruugb 
genernlizutions made by popular experience or primitive Seience 
did appear to be subject to numerous exceptions — eseeptions 
which might not, without 'plausibility, be Rscribed to the 
interposition of a god or a suint. In truth, the belief in 
occasionui violations of the laws of Nature is mora logical, the 
greater the frequency with which such exceptionfl are believed 
to take place. The early Christian Bishop who kept a 
diocpgan registry oi ndraclee or the devout modem Catholic 
who believes tfiat, under certain conditions, miracles are 
mattei-3 of daily occurrence, have a much stronger logical 
position than the modern Protestant or Anglican, who believes 
that miracles were confined to Jndaa ami stopped at tlie end of 
the first century. It ia the accumulating experience that^ 
Under certain conditions, miracle;* were always believeil to 
occur, but on closer scrutiny of historical evidence or doser 
contemporar)' investigation are found not to occur, which has 
competled critical scliolara enormously to restrict the sphere of 
miracle — to give up all miracles, perhaps, except those of the 
New Testament, and to weed even those. But the fewer the 
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miracles believed in, the greater is the diHiciilty of proving that 
they are not due (like thousaTids of other recorded miraclea) to 
niisuuderstanding at the time and tlie exa^erating influence of 
subsequent tradition. Where umny miracles are believed, the 
evident'"' for e«ch confirnis the evidence for all ; where few are 
accepted, each miracle rejected increaeea the amount oE evidence 
which ought, to be I'equired for thoae which remain. The 
difticulty of proving; a miracle reaches its maximum when ic ia 
believed that miracles have Ijeen worked at only one period in 
the history of the world, perhaps only by one person during 
that perioiL It ia contended, no doubts by conaervative 
TheologiaitB tlmt the unique character of that crisis in tlie 
religious and moral history of tlie world destroys the pre- 
auppoaiUon against, and even creates a presupposition of, 
miiaiiles in cuimectinn witli this exceptional crisis. TUat is 
reaaonable enuugli as far as it goes.: only it rests with the 
advocate of such a view to show that there i& any reitl reason 
for stigpecting that a unique moral and religious turning-point 
in history should be accompanied by physical marvelsj ajiart 
from the actual tradition which associates the new moral and 
religiouB revelation wiili plij-sical marvels. 

('d) All that I have been saying I'ests upon the assumption 
that miracles are to be considered as exceptions to physical 
laws. I have for convenienee ajiokeu so far as thouyb the 
Uniformity of Nature prevailed all tiiruugh Nature. Hut I 
would now venture to recall your attention to the doctrine 
which I defended at the l}eginniug of this paper — that not 
only i* the Uniformity of Nature no necessary law of tliouyht, 
but that it 13 a law whicii, as a mutter of experience, aetually 
does not prevail except within certain very restricted limits. 
It may be aaid that, if we once admit exceptions at all, we 
are in just the aamc position as those who sny frankly that 
there are exceptions even to the beat established physical laws. 
I reply that just aa it is experience which is the basta of our 
belief in the Uniformity of Nature in so far we do believe 
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ID it, 80 it is cxperic'itcQ which telU us how far iiud wiltuu 
what limits it prevails. To formulate the extent to which 
purely phyaical laws are as a niatler of fact interfered with 
hy tilt? operation of fmces not purely physical, is a Uifllciilt 
task which I am not well tiualified to undertuke; but Bome 
Physicists of great eiiiiiitiuce would not object to the Btateiueat 
that the direction of physical forces can be altei-ed by the 
human wilt, but not their amouat. At all evtiiit^, it is a 
luattei" of ordinary* experience that so long as no mental or 
biological phenomena are coiioemed, pliysical laws prevail 
without exception, and that in the biologitiil region the 
iQoditication of physical forces is restricted witliin well-defined 
limilA — that, for instunee, I uau walk acruaa the room but 
cannot t)y. that I can voluntarily lift weights but only to 
the extent of the energy contained in my body, and so on. 
Tlie waya in which, and the extent to M-luch, these physical 
laus are capable vi being iuterfereJl with are capable of being 
stated and defined in a general way ; and siicli general state- 
nitrntt] may be regai'ded as laws^ thou<;h auoh laws caauot 
(fig I have here contended) be identified with mere imifomiilies 
of euccession. We may, indeed, gay that the reign of Law 
pivvails everywhere, but, it' so, we niust not identify the 
fxpresyion " Law of Nature; " with the idea o£ mechanical 
unifMiiuity of Buccession, All experience goes to sliow that, 
though physical laws are violated or (as some would prefer 
to say) supei'seded or modified by laws which are not physical, 
they are ouly superseded or modified in certain regular aod 
restricted ways. And any formulation of the extent and kind 
of this interference may be called a law of Nature. Biological 
laws are, no doubt, iu the pi'esent stale of Science not capable 
of being stated or defined with the accuracy which is possible 
ill the case of the physical laws which really do observt! the 
principle tliat like physical conditions are followed by lik« 
physical cuDsequents. But still we are able to formulate them 
ty some extent, We do not know, it may bo, exactly in what 
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way the growth oi a plant is determined by tlie evur-operalive 
tendency or Btriving after its compieteil growth ; hut wo do 
know a good deal about the growth of plants ; and that eDaUes 
us to say whiit alleged occurrences can be brought within the 
conception of biological law and wliat would be, if actually 
established, exceptions to all biological law. We can say, 
for instance, that individual plants may vary to Bome extent 
from the specific type : we cannot defiue exactly how tmich 
tliey may vary^ but we can say confidently that thornH will 
not grow into vines or thistles, into fig-trees. It is true that 
when we use the word law outside the reyion of Physics and 
Chemistry, we use it in a somewhat vaguer eenae than we dr> 
in tho&e Sciences. We do not know all the laws of Physica 
and Chemistry in detail, but we do know the general type of 
law which prevails, and that type is not inadeiiuately 
expressed by the old formula " uniformitioiS of succession or 
coexistence," But in Biology we have not got even an exact 
conception of the kind of law that prevails. "We have to be 
content with such a vague statement as that the mode of action 
whicsh prevails there is capable of being reduced to some kind 
of tegulMity, some tide, some priuciple — though the rule or 
principle is one which cannot be rednced to a " uniformity of 
succesaion." The jjeneral rules are of a kind which admit 
within limits of a certsdn utdqueneaa of character in indi- 
viduals, which perhaps could not conceivably he reduced to 
any principle more general than this — that this Jadividual 
constituted in Buch and such a way has a tendency to behave 
in such and such a manner. 

In ordinary Cases we have little difficulty in Jetettnining 
the limits witliin which an alleged event in the biological or 
psychological sphere may be regarded as one that may have 
occurred wtthont any violation of natural law. We have no 
hesitation in accepting the statement that the course of a 
streaiii was diverted by human agency; accounts of a Saint's 
levitatlon we reject, in spite of much testimony in its favour^ 
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because an overwhelming mass of evidence convinces us tliat 
gniviUition is not a law which ia capftble uf being interfered 
with by any of tlie forces known to Biology ot i'sychology. It 
18 a biological fact that tlie will can move our limbs ; it is 
a biological or physiolo^'ical law that we cannot suspend our- 
selves three feet from the ground withoiut mechanical support. 
But there is a large intermediate region of alleged pbenonieoa 
the actual occurrenc<j of 'n'liich is still a nuitter of dispute 
among men of Science. The uuwillin^icss of men of Science 
to Irelieve in thft marvels of Hypnotism, Telepathy, Second- 
sight, and the like springe largely from the fact that their 
admission tends to modify not merely our conception of what 
in detail the laws of Nature are, but the very conception of 
what is ineflnt by natural law in the sphere ot Biology and 
Psychology. I have not stmlied any of theae disputed 
fdieuomena in detail, iind am anxious to avoid crtide or husty 
statements as to what has been or is likely to be eBtablished. 
I will only say that it seems to me that the facts generally 
admitted have already nioditied to a considern.ble extent our 
ideas as to the kind of law which pi'evails in the psychological 
region, and have uioditied it in a nun-raaterialistic direction. 
Still more would this he the case if we accepted such reaulta 
of psychological research as are accepted hy so eaue an investi- 
gator ns Professor James. By modifying our conceptions in 
8 non-materialistic direction I mean that they have not merely 
tended to show that the laws of mind are other in some 
detaib than they were supposed to be, but have emphasized 
ihe enormous diflerenoe between the kind of law which exists 
between pliyBicat law and the laws of mind, They have 
increased the difficulty of identifying the laws of mind with 
mere unifoimitieB of Buccession, and constitute an emphatic 
warning against the lejectiou of alleged occurrences because 
tht-y catinot be made to fit in with a mechanical conception of 
natural law. 
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IV. 

I will uow endeavotii' tu mtn up the c:onc1usions at. which 
we have arrived in the form of poaitive canons of hiatorical 
evidence. 

(1) For practical purposea it may be said that, if an 
aElegbd eveut would cimBtibute a rerd exceptitiu to ascertained 
laws of Nature, it must W i-ejected *ta too impmbable to be 
proved by the kind of teatiiiiony which ia uaualiy adduced in 
favour of such events. 

(2) We must, liowever, beware o£ co&fusing the prevalence 
of liiw with the mechanical Uniformity of Nature. Causality 
prevails in all re<jion& of Nature: the mechanical l^niformity 
of Nature is the law only of Physica and Chemistr}-. In 
certain directions it is well ascurtained that purely physical 
laws are not modiJied or supersL'ded by the operation of 
biological or pay cliu Logical i'oroes : in utber dh'ectiona the kind 
of law which prevails in ISioJogy and Psychology and the 
relation of such laws to the lawg gf Physics and Cbeimstry 
are umuh leas perfectly understood. Hence, while an alleged 
liiatorieal event which would Luntradict a wtiU-abcertaJned 
law, whether of Physics yr liiology, must Ije rejected, wa 
uiUBt be much more cureful in the latter region of disbelieving 
a recociled event because it dyya not fit iu with our present 
views eiiLer of what theae lawa arc in detad or of the kind of 
Causality wliich prevails in this region. 

(3) While the idea of "law" or "oitler" does not neces- 
sarily imply uniformity of succession or of coexistence, it 
does imply some constant relations between different parts 
of Nature. Hence the hypotheais of a completely isolated 
Of unique eveut incapable of being reduced to any rational 
plan or order or system is one which the historian ought to 
reject, not beoauj^e it is a priori incredible but because 
Hulhcitiut evidence for it could not from the nature of the case 
be obtained. So long as the eveut is wholly isolated, the 
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probabilities of I'rauil, mistake, exagfteration, luis-ciescription 
or the like woulU always be too great to Ih3 oveiucnue — I 
will not say by any conceivable accumulation of histoiical 
evidence but by any historical evidence whieb ever is 
produced for occurrences of the kind which I have in 
mind. The case is, however, very different when it 13 not 
an isolated event — irreducible to any law or principle — that 
is alleged, but wliole classes of events recorded to have 
occurred at various periods of bistory, especially if Ibey are 
alleged to occur still, and so are more or less capable of 
scientific investigation. These events ought to Ije accepted if 
proved by a sufficient amount of testimony, even though we 
cannot at present detect or formulate with exactness the con- 
ditions under which auch pbenomena occur, The canon that 
conaiateucy is the test of truth is true enough as far as it jjoes, 
but it requires to be undei'stood with some limitation. If it 
means merely that no testimony could compel us to accept an 
alleged event whi«h violated the law of contmdictioii or some 
olher necessary law of thought, it 13 of course wholly true. 
If it means that an alleged fact must be accepted or rejected 
ia accordance as it doea or docs not fit in with the whole 
system of Nature, as we at present understand it, the proposed 
test of truth is obviously but a half truth. It is a test but it 
is not the test. If a new fftct refuses to fit in and make a 
piece with the exisiin*; ordei-ed fabiic of our kumvledge, one 
of two things must be the case : either the alleged fact ia not 
true or our couception of the laws of Nature — not merely, it 
may be, in detail but our general concepbion of what a law of 
Nature is, or of the kind of Causidity which prevails in Nature 
— ^requires some modification. To accept every alleged fact, 
however little consistent with the law which we have based 
npon other experience, would be the negation uf all Science, 
for Science consists in correcting particular observations by 
wider observation: to reject every apparent fact which we 
could not at the moment reconcile with our present con- 
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ceptions of natural law would Ije to abut the dooi to all 
ecienlitic pro^'resa. To udopt tUe lirst principle would Involve 
the acceptance of all ibe miractea of the Acta Sanctorum 
& consistent application of the second would have justified 
at the time the rejection of Copernicanisni, Newtonism, 
Darwinism : for these new modes of tliongbt modified not 
merely men's conception of the laws of Nature in detail but 
their very notion of what natural law means. 

(4) There results from these general principles the fol- 
lowing canon of hiatorical evidence as regards events of an 
abnormal kind, not obviously capable of being accounted for 
by known and formulated physical law. Such events ought to 
be accepted or rejected partly according to the amount of 
direct historical testimony in their favour, partly in accordance 
with the probability of their being accounted for in some way 
not at present ascertainable by the existing laws of Nature or 
by some laws of Nature not at present ascertained. And this 
probability depends mainly upon the extent of the analogy 
between the event in question and other evente independently 
established, and more or less completely understood or 
explained. 

V. 

To attempt to apply these principles to any particular 
department of religious or other history would clearly lead me 
beyond ray limits, but for the sake of clearness I may add 
a few illustrations of the way in which these principles would 
work. If the illustrations may seem very ob\"iou&, i may 
remind my hearers tliat 1 am not professing to maintain any 
original thesis, but merely to analyse the way in which most of 
us actually think in the estimation of hiatorical evidence or the 
evidence for alleged occurrences in oi'diuary life. In the 
abstract it is always possible to suggest that an event could lie 
accounted for by unascertained laws of Nature, but practicAlIy' 
we know enough about the Universe to I)e sure that for the 
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sun to stand still in the heavens at the prayer of a man, for 
tho walls of Jericho literally to lall (lowu at a shyilt, or for 
water to acquire iiistatitanecntBly the propertiea of wins would 
involve a suspension of those physical and chemical laws 
which We hax'e every reason to Ijielieve to he unmodifiable by 
any biological or psyt'holosical law. We should thei-efore bo 
juatified in rejecting such alleged occuriences even if they rested 
upon the strongest historical teatimouy. Some biological laws 
are practically as well aacertaineil as those of Physics, cy., the 
law that asses ai-e incapable under any circumstance whatever 
of himian speech. That there is no unknowti law in accordance 
with whieh a man or other maiiiinal could be born without pre- 
ceding sexual intereouj'se may, I suppose, V»e regarded aa almost 
equally certain. Pi-actically any amoiuit of historical testimony 
to such an occurrence may therefore be safely set aside ; a 
contemporary account of such an occurrence conducted as 
the result of a scientific experiment by competent and trust- 
worthy observers might certainly call for freah investigation, 
but would certainly not be accepted — even provisionally — till 
the observation hail been many thnes repeated. On the other 
hand narratives of appearances of the dead or the dying to 
their friends, of impressions conveyed from one mind to 
another without physical contact or speech or visible sign, of 
visions of future or distant events, and the like stand in & 
totally different position. Not only is the evidence for such 
events in past as well as recent times continuous and persistent 
— sufticient in the case of second-sight to convince thinkers 
so sceptical as Schopenhauer and von Hartinunn, but the 
admission of such facts would involve no interference with any 
physical or chemical law, except in the sense that ordinary 
thinking and willing go beyond, and so far modify^ the 
operation of otditiaiy physical or chemical laws. The historian 
ill therefore not do well to reject all such alle«,'«l occwrrences 
due to mere deluij^ion or mere imposture — still less to 
make the frequent Teutonic mistake of auppoaing that 
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narrativES of such occurrences can (inly have lieen writteQ 
long after the date to which they are referred. Ab to cures 
aflecterl by spihtual impressiou, they are not only not known 
to be contrary io ascertained law, but are entirely in acccrlance 
with well-ascertained psyuho-pliysical law. The limits within 
which such cures can take placu ai'e no doubt not well 
undoratood- The ordinaiy narratives of the cure of nervous 
disorders — pamlysis and the like — there is nn need to look upon 
witli any particulsu- suspicion, thoiigh both present and 
historical experience suggest tbe iiusaibiiity that the cures are 
often leas complete or less laeting than the narratives 
represent. In proportion as the alleged cure departs from tlte 
recognized tyyie, the probability of the event and the amount 
of testimony ref|uired to eatabUah it becomefi greater. The cure 
uf Bome forma of bltudoess by such mean* is for instance less 
incredible than the restoration of an ainputnted ear The 
i-aisin<^ of an actually, in tlie scientiiie seiiSE;, dead man coidd 
hardly be accepted on any amount of historical testimony 
in the absence of skilled seientitic investigation ; the raisintr of 
one in a stat^ of coma, and therefore apparently dead, wonld 
involve a far smaller extension of well-establisbed knowledge 
aa to tbe power of udnd over matter. Still less nut of harmony 
with weU-establiehed facts is the appearance of the dead or 
the dyJDg to their friends. The Stigmata of Si. Francis of 
Afisisi and the speaking of ConfesBora whose tongues bad been 
cut out may be mentioned as among tlie best proved historical 
facta which recent investigation of analogous phenomena has 
removed from the category of incredible events. 



To insist on the bearing of these principles upon Religion 
and the Fhilosupby of Religion is no part of my present task. 
I would venture, howevef, briefly t<j su^'gest three directions 
in which they tend to modify our attitude towards the commoa 
belief in Miracles. 
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(1) It 18 obvioufl that if these principles are accepted, 
there must be much greiter uticertuiiity abimt the whole 
matter than waa eoDinioiily awumecl in former timtiB both by 
credulous Apologi^ta and by sceptictvl assailants. Unless and 
until we acquire an ennrnninaly exteiideil kuowlcilge of 
peycho-iibysical law, a ruugU estimate of probiibilities is all 
that historiflna can hope for. Even when it is ascertained 
that ail alleged event is possible without a violation of natural 
law, it does aot follow that the event occurred; for, however 
much we admit the posaibility of real faith-healing fliiJ the 
like, there is no less room for the operation of the well-known 
psycliokigical causes which tend to produce belief in such 
events even wht^n tht'y have not occurred. 

(2) In proportion as Ibe-se exceptional occurrences are 
regarded not as exceptiona to but as insUtuces of natural 
law. their religions significance must lie considerably rnduced. 
They can no longer be i-egarded as evidence fi»r the truth O'f 
the doctrines prouiulgaled in connexion with tbeir occurrence. 
The relative uncertainty in which criticism conducted on 
uiir principles lenves the matter tendsi of course to the tame 
result- Wliatever ibe attitude of Religion and of Philosophy 
in the future towards the question, it may be safely said that 
ibe main evidence for Religion in general or for any particular 
tteliginii will not he soiii'lit in any such events, however well 
they may be thou^dit to be established. 

(3) On tlie other hand, it by no means follows that the 
religions value of such abnormal occurrences^ if accepted, will 
lie altugether destroyed. At the vwry lowest, the adoption of 
the attitude which 1 have advocjited will tend seriously to 
dinainisii the breach of continuity between the Itcdi^ion of the 
past or the present and tlie Religion of tlie future — to bridge 
over the gulf between the IJeligion of the I'hiloaopher or 
erilica] Theologian and the Rtliyiou of the pojiular inind, It 
is a ^in to the cause at once of Kelijjion, of progrefis, and of 
charity if we are able to recognize more truth than was admitted 
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at tlie first outburst of criticism in tljc liaditiotinl religious 
history of Christ iaiiity, though we may no longer rest its (jlsiims 
chieSy or primarily upon any anch historical eveats. Moreovev. 
though the airtnificance of the particular events mny lie 
diuLinisherl in proportion as they ate reuoguixed as illustrations 
and not as violations of natural laws, yet the lawa themselves 
of which they are illusttations, may be of great value. I tmve 
already remarked that the whole tendency of recent extensions 
of our psyc-hn-p.liysicfll knowledge makes in an anti-materialistic 
direction — teuda to widen otir belief in the influence of mind 
over mialter and of mind over mitid, aud so to counteract the 
popular Materijilism which results, however illogicnlly and 
unphilosophically, from a knowledge of the midouhted 
dependence of the ]ndi\'idual luind upon material processes. 
To what extent our knowledge may carry this antt-materialiBt 
tendency, t<i what extent it nriay, for instance, bs poseihle to 
get evidence for the immortality of the individual soul from 
well-established tippeai-auces of the dead or dying, I will not 
now discnas, beyond saying that at least in the present state of 
knowledge it aeeme to iiie personally that the ground of that 
belief must be sought mainly or wholly in ethical conaidt^raliuus. 
But everj' advance of knowledge which tends to widt^n our 
conception of the inttitence of the human mind over matter, 
to show that Nature is not in all its departments mechanical, 
tends also to coahrm the eonclusious whicli Metaphysic nrrivea 
at in a very difteretit way as to the necessity for a spiritual 
explanation of the Universe as a whole, i'or a trained Meta- 
physiciiiu metaphyflical and ethica.1 coneideiations may seem 
more trustworthy than histories haded on abnormal and 
comparatively v&fe psychological phenomena in the remote past 
or evert in the present; but it will be a gain if it shall come to 
be understood that the positive Science whioh the popular 
mind trusts so much more thim it trusts Motaphysie can^ to 
Somfl extent, be appealed to in support of the religioua tradition 
which the religions mind is disposed to trust more than it 
trusts either metaphysical or physical Science. 




Perhaps I may he allowed to say at the oufcaetthat I should be 
glad if the present paper were taken an a setiuel to be read in 
cnnoMtinn with that paper on " Keality " whic^ 1 had the 
lioDour of reading l>efore the Society two years ago, and which 
will be found in its Proccedmgs, vol, iv, N,S., 1903-4. In that 
paper I gave what seemed to me the only philosophical proof 
possible of the real existence of Matier, by showing the process 
uf thought operating upon seuse-data, by which our conception 
iif real objects which wefe not conaciousuesB, but which were 
conditions of new states ol' consciousness coming into existence 
in our own experience, was origiutiUy u.ud unavoidably forced 
upon us ; a process whereby our conception of Reality in the 
full sense was shown to depend on our conception of real 
uifttter, ittsKad of pur conception of real matter depending on 
nn a priori conception of what reality niight be expected to 
be. It is this process which first gives meaning to the terms 
real and reality, aa terms importing something the existence of 
which is independent of tlie existence of a finite coaaciouaneas 
perceiving it 

I. 

Conscioueness is a self-objectifying process, that is, a process 
the immediately peiteived couteot, or immediate object, of 
which is coQsciousuesa itself and nothing elae. In what is 
called an empirical present moment of conaeiousness, &ay, for 
iuBtauce, the pain of u sudden scratch or prick of a thorn, the 
pain is felt in being objectified and objectilied in being felt It 
is, of courae, only sundered from its context in the atream of 
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consciousness by abstraction, for ovir ]n'eseut purpose of think- 
ing about it ; we don't analyse in simply perceiving, we don't 
break up the stream of coiisciouanesB into minima s^nst'-bilia io 
simply being conscious; to do that is the work of apperception. 
In simply being conscious we are not even aware that it is 
consciouatieas and nothing else of which we fire aware, for in 
simply being conscious there is nothing else with which to 
contrast cnnaciousnesa, or from which it can l>e distingnished ; 
nor is the perceived content diGtinyuiahed from the fact that 
a content is percpivetl ; that also is the work of appeii'eptiori ; 
the diaCinction between them lies bm yet undetected in the 
content. 

The pain in tlie present instance has a certain, though very 
brief, time-duration, failing which it would uot he felt, or 
objectified, or exist, or l>e a content of cousciousnesa at alL 
The time-duration of an einpirieal moment of conscious uess is 
an essential element in it, equally essential with its qusilitativR 
sense-content, the pain in our present instance. And this time- 
duration it is which gives it unity, makes it on€ thing, one 
empirical moment of consciouaness, at the same time that it 
makes it a process, atid connects it with other empirical 
moments of consciousness, whether simultaneous or successive, 
every one of which is suJiject to the same analysis. The 
discreteness of the time'duration common to $,11 empirical 
moments of couacinusness composing the stream Js due, not 
to any diflerenca in the time-duration, but to differences in the 
qualitative sense -contents, to all of which one continuous 
time-duration is common. That is. to Bay, time, or time- 
duration simply, is no concept or general term in thought, 
having under it a nunilier of particular times, either simul- 
taneous or in succession, which constitute its meaning ; but all 
diflerenee or particularity of times is due in the first instance 
to difference in the sense -qualities of the content, which, 
together with their co-element of time-duration, are the lowest 
empirical moments of conaciousnesa. 
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And iti ultimate analysis of conacinusness in its lowest 
terms jm otliiit »m'ws in conceivable than its eleiiit^mt nf Lime- 
duration, or tlmu the additioniil element of spatial extension in 
tlie case of gtiometrical and physical phenomena. I say no 
other nexus ia con'-etvihif, Lecnust' the continuity of time- 
duration in nil cuseu, mid tlm additional cii^ntiiiuity of spatial 
exienaifiii in geometrical and ptiysical ijlienomena, are already 
incliideil as elements in any coneeptioa which we can form of 
a aynlhetic nation or synthesis (which is the Kantinn ultimate 
in knowing), wheiliev it be n synthesis of sense-fpialities, fyi 
elt-nienta, or of parts, or of aspects, ur of empirical moments of 
coiisciousneaa, Synthesis, io fact, presupposes discreteness, aud 
every synthcsU must itself be conceived as having time-duration, 
jnai as the iluicrfta wiiich it syntheaises have. To exist for no 
tinie-duiation is not to exist at all. There can, (herelore, be no 
Bynthesis of what ia known only as continuous; there can be 
no synthesis between the l>eginuiug and end of an abstract 
tiiiie-ilunition. Now, in ultimate analysis, both time-dn ration 
and spatial extension are found only aa eoiitinua, that is, as 
oontinuoiis elements in consclousnesa. The time or duration 
element is common to all modes of consciousness, and therefore 
it is that I call cooaciousnesa in its entii-ety a }n-oress, and refuse 
tu legai'd it, or any mode of it, as an action. There ia no agenctf 
discoverable by analyaia in the imineJiately perceived content 
or fhbject of consciuusness. In other words, conaciousuesa does 
uot immethately objeetiiy or reveal itsell as agency or action or 
activity of any kind, and therefore still less as an agent, material 
or imiuaterial, nf such agency, that is, as the Subject of itself 
HB ii knowinjj. the Suhject of its own content as Object. The 
place of the Subject to which action belon-,'8 is taken, in my 
aystem of thought, by the proximate Real Condition of con- 
sciousness, the knowledge of which as a reality is derived solely 
from the coritii^nt by an inferential process. 

The forej,'oiiig analysih of the ultimates uf consciousnesB and 
method of analysing, now onte more stated, are what I oppose 
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to the prevalent view of philosophical method foumSed ou the 

a priori asauittption of a Mind or Ego as Subject Ih the first 

place, I hold that thi3 latter view does in fad, whether tacitly 

or overtly, assume that \ve are immediately aware of an entity 

or Bnbatance of which couaeiouaneas is an fittribute, or an agent 

of which consoiouanfiBs is an activity. I, on the contrary, 

maintain thflt we have no such immediate awareness, and 

therefore that to assume the existenco of such a suhatauce^ 

entity, or agent, is unwarranted as an initial aasumplion. In 

the second place, I iiiaiutain that, supposing the aasuinption 

warranted, and an immediate awareness of the Mind or E^o 

shown to be a fact, the assumption can only be or have been 

warranted, and the immediate awareness shown to be a fact, 

by analysing the content o( consciousness without making the 

assumption, — which is in fact to follow the very method of 

aoalyBinc; which I have advocated. Thirdly, I hold that tbia 

method by initial assumption of a 'Mind ox Ego hais been tried 

fiud failed, both in the hands of Hume and in the bnnds of 

Kant- With Hume it led to what I may call the atomisiwj of 

the Universe, our knowledge of it coming to us orif-inally in 

separate perceptions without nexus between them. With Kaut 

it led, when fully worked out by his successor, Hegel, to the 

idea that the Universe is nothing but the Mind which thinks 

it, — an idea which is futile as an explanation, ao long as the 

initially assumed Mind remains unaccounted for and unexplained. 

But since we undoubtedly have the idea of conscious action, 

aa a common-sense idea, and of ourRetves as conscious agents, — 

all reasoning, choosing, analysing, and philosophising, being 

instancies of such conscious action, — the double qucstio^n at 

once arise.?, "ftliat sort of an idea is this idea of action, and 

what its origin? And first as to the idea of it; — what do we 

know ft aa,^ — in what does our consciousness of it consist? We 

have seen that we have no immediate knowledge of it, that it 

is not among the immediate data of the stream of consciousness. 

From which of these data, then, or from what combination of 
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Lhem, does it arise ? The answer must, I t-tiink, be thia The 
idea of action originatcB. that is. arises iu the lirst iuataiice, in 
a certain reeling called afterwards the sense of effort, attaching 
to what WB afterwartls call the act of attending to a content uf 
consciousness with whst we afterwards cull a desire, or a 
purpose in view, were it only the purpose uf (jerceiving that 
content more clearly. Neither of these factors, neither the 
desiio or the purpose or expected result ainne, nor the sense of 
ed'ort olonCj ^ives the idea of Hcfaoii ; both are empirical 
contents (as yet unuaiued) in the immediately perceived stream 
of conscionsnees ; but together they give us the idea of eonsciuus 
action. 1 mean that the eeiise of purpose, deaire. expectation, 
taken alone, is not the sense of lictioii ; action is not its objec- 
tive aspect, is uot it.?elf over again 9,3 object: neither is the 
Bcnse of effort the sense of action ; as imuiediately perceived, it 
is perceivetl not as efiorr, tmt as a specific sensation and 
nothing rtioie. Suppose, huwever, these two senses (of eflbrt 
and of purpose) combiued by some syutlielic process, and 
we get the idea of conscious action, the idea of ellVt for 
a piu-poae. oa the object or objective aspect of their combina- 
tion. A new idea, the idea of conscious action, has heen 
formed for the first time iu cousciousnesa, an idea the formation 
of which liaa proljably proceeded paj'i passu with the formation 
of our idea of ourselves as conscious beings, the psychological 
Subjects of consciotisnesB. 

But as to what ellort j/rr se is, what action per se ia, in 
$hort, what agency hypostasised is,— of thia the two com- 
(lonents tell iia nothing, our idea of action tells ua nothing. 
We cnn perceive and describe action ia two ways only, either 
subjectively by our knowledge of ic as purpose and sense 
of effort, or objectively by the chan<,'B which it is said to effect ; 
we eaii never caU.'h it, so to speak, in the act of acting, so as to 
perceive its nature :l8 action. And the like must be said of 
consciousness itself, the process of being conscious ; we cannot, 
so 10 apeak, catch it ui the act of being conecitma, apart from 
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the content which the process of being ccmscious objectiK^a ; 
itB process per se is nothing but the time-element in its content ; 
there is uo auch thing as pure consciousness, or consciousuess 
per se, without a content. Its content (not its action) is Uic 
subjective aspect of consciousness, its aspect as a kaowiiu; ; 
while the /niU timt a content is [perceived [not its action as 
perceiving) is its objective aspect, or aspect as an existent. 

Cuiiseciueutly, all that we can legitimately mean, in iiltimtite 
analysis, by aiiy teini implying agency, such as action, force, 
euerf^y, influence, power, is the/wci that such and such events 
do occur in such and Buch ways, a fact which enables us to 
distinguish and tlasaify what we oall the viii-ious forces of 
nature and kinds of nmtter or of ether, and to ascertain their 
laws, but must nut lead us to bypostaaise those agencies as 
MparaUe realities, or to treat them as in any way explanatory 
of the real events from which their laws have been ascertained. 
To hypostasise them as realities would be to make theni into 
Things-in- themselves, totally unknowable simply because 
totally fictitious. 

The dynamic character of the whole known frame and 
toui-se of Nature, when we have formed this idea, and the 
oeaaeless change of which it is the seat, are thought of as 
universally present facts in all that we can thuik of as 
Kxistent, but they are not ultimate facts in the aiunlyHis of 
Knowledge as distinguished from Existeuce. It is for the 
original fonuation of our idea of Nature, as a world of Real 
Existenta which are not consciousness, that I would refer to 
my papei on " Iteality " which I meiitionetl at the mitset. The 
analysis of our knowledge of tlie frame and course of Nature, 
that is, the analysis of our eulijectivw panorama or subjective 
aspect of Existence (a panorama which consists of objectified 
consLiousnesB, and itself belouog to the fmnie and course oj' 
Nature as the conditiouate of some real existent or existents 
which are not onsciousness), goes faither in one sensen and 
is more searching, than the analysis of the Being or Existence 
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wliicli is tilt' Oliject of that pauoraiiia, or uf uny |mrLicutar 
Object wliich it coataiua. For as au analysis into distiiijinisli- 
aljle but inseparable elements and aHpecta of kuowleilge, 
wbii-li uainint he thought of as enisling separate]}', it is 
exhaustive of the whtile nature (iu the sense of n'hatwAi) of its 
object analysed, namely, our knowledge. But this very fact 
ahows how iuHmtdly shori. our knowledge falls uf furnishing 
an exhaustive analysis nf the Tieal lieinj^a nr Exisients which 
compose tlie (j'auie of Nature. >Ve may indeed distiiiyuiah 
abstract elements in them, incapable of aeparate existence, 
but no such abstract ulementSj Mfhetlier elements of knnwledge 
or elements of real exiatence, are capable of being thought of 
a3 iftdepetidently existing ; still less, therefore, as first existents 
in order of genesis and history, wliich is the amrse of Nature. 
It is a logical coutraiUctioa to imagine them a& concrete 
objects. The concrete is always qut^stionable, always requires 
(jsplanation, hecauise our knowledge of it ia always analysable, 
And it is of concrete objects, whetiiL-r tliese be empirical states 
or momenta of cunsciousness, or material or immaterial 
existents which are not cnuHciouaness, that the frame and 
course of Nature are composed. 

The existence of the material worldj therefore, including 
the forces which it displays, and the existence of knowledge, 
including the fact that its content chanj^ea, but contra- 
di&tinguisheJ from the specific whatucsit of the contents subject 
to that change, are facta beionj^in*; to the order of genesis and 
history, as diatingulshed from that of content, quitldky, or 
xl itriiv, from which alone onr knowledge of the fact of 
change can be derived. Specific content in consciousness is 
prior to, and an element oi, perceived change iu order of 
knowlydge; chnnge in concrete objects, not being consciousness, 
is prior to and conditions the arising of any .speeitic content 
■of conseiouauoss jd order of existence. And it is owing to 
this last-named priority that we can never think the thought 
either of an absolute beginning or First Cause uf all things, 
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01' of an absolute end of all tlnngs, or Ceasatiou of Existence. 
For in both directions, time-duration being at once indis- 
pensable and iiiexbaustible. we are driven to enquire for some 
further specitic and ooncKte content, to furnish a reason 
explaiiiinr; the existence of whatever specific and cuncrete 
content we may nt any time have attempted to conceive as' 
an absolute first or absolute laut existent. An absolute 
l>epinniug or an absolute end of nil things is not strictly a 
thought; it is an attempt at thinking which fails. But wliy 
or how fails, it may be asked; — what is meant by failing? 
lis failing means, that the conception which it aims at anil 
names, an absolnte beginning or end, being obtainable only 
by disregarding an eleiiient (namely, time-duration) which is 
essential to the content of all consciousness, of which ihinklogl 
itself is a mode, brings thinking into antagonism with itaelf, 
or, in other words, is fi self-contradictory conception, a con- 
ception wiiicli is not conceivable. There is no contradiction 
in consciousness ; the contradiction lies in the attempted 
conception of an Absolute. 

It may be conipareil to tlie attempt to think the thought 
of a Tkinfj-iii-ilstij\ that is, an existent which is not an object 
of conHctouanesH. an unknowable a parte, rti, which attempt 
fails because, th« Content of consciousness being the only 
evidence we have of the existence of anything, it follows that 
nothing, not even cunsciousneBs rteelf, can be thought of but 
as an object of consciouaness. That is to say, you cannot 
hypostasiae the objective aspect of consciousness per s*, 
aepurately from the aulyective. Thinking uf it at all is 
nVijectifying it. Without their subjective Jispect the terms Being 
and Existence would be terms without a meaning, would have 
literally no content. Thus the former attempt at thinking ia 
frustrated by the iascpai'ability of the dem.tnts, t'ornml and 
material, of consciousness; thi- latter by the insepambiLity of 
its aspeefs. subjective and objective ; both inseparabilities beii^ 
discovered by analysis of consciousness. 
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An<l here I would aikl, that the distincLiou now once more 
aigualised, li^twcen the nature or toutent of coiisciousnesB 
(which is our only evidence of the naturti f>r existence of 
anything whaU'ver) and the existence w genesis of conaciouB- 
nesB in conscioua bein<^s, — or more hrietly, between tlie two 
Bapecte of consciousnefls, first as a knowing, secondly as an 
existent, — is the otily possihle escape from the pitzzles in whicli 
IdeaUHm involves us, when it ia regarded as a PhUosopliy, and 
involves us in virtue of the truth which it undeniably contains. 
namely, thnl cunycioitsuea.'* is the only evidaicf. of anything 
whatever. We are, in fact, brought to ?\, deadlock whenever 
we try, in any ahaiw or way, to think the thought, that 
existence depends u^xm consciousness, and not consciousness 
upon exiatence ; as, fur instjince, when we try to think, either 
that the real existence of perceived objects is identic*! with 
the perception of them, or that it in any way depends npon 
the leal existence of the perception of them, instead of vice 
terad. True, tho. petceptiou of physically I'eal objects, though 
imperfect, ia first in order of knowledge; but the real existence 
of that perception, however imperfect it may be, is conditioned 
upon the prior existence of those real objects (of couree in 
connection with others) in order of genesis and history. No 
one can think. Consistently with the re< of Iiis experience, 
that the sun shines only when and so lonf,' fis he perceives or 
thinks of it as shining. No. What we really do, and what 
e'sperience compels us to do, is this. We infer the existence 
of real objects, alike in the past, the present, and the iuture, 
iBot from the eiiatence but from the content of our present 
Consciousness, the existence of which depends, as wc also 
infer, upon the existence (among others) of tliose imperfectly- 
known objects. 

But now to come a step nearer to the special theme of this 
paper. It is in the character of rationality, which we seek 
for in natures other than ourselves because the seeking for 
it is on irresistible tendency in our own natures, that the idea 
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\}i iliere Ijeing a Vina.] Cnuae, i>r Fi[ifil Causes, in Nature Ik 
its origin. It is a coiiimuii-seiiSL' iilea, foiinrietl rm the coiicep-' 
tiou of ouiHsivea as connctous agents, and iirises inde[jendeiitly 
of tlit^ metafihysical finalysLs of thiit c<inc0ption. It ilima not 
exclude, but uit the cuiitmry iui])licitly cuiitiiius, tin* cnnimoii- 
seiise idtrt of agency or efHcitliuy, Jil uursflves. a. fitiu,! cause 
is ail idea which is not yet realised, but wliich wu desire to 
raalisi', and which us desired, or the desire for whicli, is the 
motive of action. For us, its rationality lies in its prcferaliility, 
in tlie fact of our desiring' its realistilion. It answers the 
question Why ?, when thia question is put to any cunsctons 
ftcltrjn of our own, and niakes that action a rational one. And 
this is prior to, and not dependent on, the question whether 
the desire, the moluentary preferability of the motive, is or 
13 not in accordance with what we may call rj^hl reason, that 
is, with what a true judgment would ajiprove. So far, then, 
that is to say in its origin, and as applied to our own conscious 
action, the idea of Final CauBe belongs to the practical as 
distingiushed from the speculative reason, or rather to 
reasoning itself when considered simply and aolely aa conscious 
purposive action, abstracting; from the purpose of increasing 
or Correcting our knowledge of reality or fact 

But in apeculative reasoning, that is to say, when we reason 
with the purpo.se of djscovcriijg truth of fact, apart from that of 
realising particular desires of our own, then the final cnuae of 
the reasoning lies solely in thia single and gtsneml desire ; the 
preferaliility of any one particular desire of our own ceases to be 
the source of the rationality of onr conscious action ; and on the 
contrary the rationality of one alternative conception or thought 
becoines t!ie source of its preferaliiHty, in recommending it for 
nilnption na the heat i-epresentation within our reach of the 
truth of fact. In what, Uien, does rationality itself consi-st? 
What makes reason riyht reaton, as opposed to the realisation 
of capricious desires ? What feature in reasoning is it which 
makes Keason itself rational ? 
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The auawer seems tu me to be ihia. Itatiouality k tlie 
correspondence uf fiait tu part, factor 'to I'actor. element to 
elemeat, feeling to ('eeHtiir, aspect to aspect, and so on. in om 
total pajiomma of cunacitiusneas or koowledj^e, every pHrticiitflr 
content of which is relalive more or less directly to the rest. 
aud more or less directly requires the rest in order to lieiiig 
what it is, and occurring when and where it does occur, both in 
order of time and in that of space. Corresi'ioridetiee I call It, 
not Himilarity : but rather inulual adaptation, aa socket corre- 
sponds to bid], and ItaJI to socket, in a ball and socket joint 
The ideal completeiiese or realisation of Rationality would be 
Truth, the complete and p<;r[ect. knowledge of fact, of reality, of 
existence, — -the subjective aspect of Beiug, There ia, as we have 
seen, no Vnowledjje of Being at all. but through its subjective 
aspect^ the distinction between the subjective and objective 
aspects of everything being drawn, in the first iustauce, by 
apperceptive consciousness, within its own objectified content, 
appearing therein aa the distinction between the content and 
the feet of consciousness, and thus avoiding a basis (founded in 
ultimate analysis) for inferring' the reality of existenta other 
than conBciouHuesS from the content of cousciousiiesa. which is 
thenceforward known as the subjective aspect of all existence, 
including that of conscionsnesa il^elf. 

The search for rationality in tlie frame and courfie of Nature 
therefore means, that we cannot stop reasoning till we have 
discovered, in the objecta presented and represented in our 
snbjective panorama, the laws which make those objects a con- 
oecteti and harmonious whole, a total in which every part exists, 
more or leas directly, /(t the sake oJ the reat, and the IiBTmony of 
which exists /or tfif saX'e of harmony in the subjective panorama, 
which is what we cull our motive or the tinal cause of our 
conscious action in reasoning. But we, our own consciousness, 
and our own conscious action, are also included as constituent 
objects of that objective total. In rejecting; on them we find 
that our cunsciousDess, with its inherent aud essential distinction 
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between its insepaiaUu ubjuctive and subjeftive aspects, is itself 
a concrete object, a concrete existent, among tlie other objective 
«xistent8 presented and represented in the panoramaj and there- 
fore ill its own subjective aspect, or in the tlmught of its own 
content as a Knowing. We thus have before us our own 
panorEinia and its several parts as existent objects and> aa 
exiatents, BepaiBte (and not merelj distin^^uishable) from the 
other existents which compose the frame and course of Nature, 
which are its pitseated or represeuted objects. A separation, 
and not merely a distinction between iogepai-ables. takes place 
in thcnight between our knowledge and the things known. Ajid 
in thus thinking of our kuowledge or panoi'ania as a concrete 
existent or group of existeuta, we drop or tend to drop out of 
view the distinction between its own subjective and objective 
aspects, I mean tlie inseparable aspects contained within itself 
ag a process, thoucrh at the same time we kimw well, on reHection, 
that our knowledge of its nature as a self-objeclirying process, 
in which the diatinctton (without separation) between its sub- 
jective and objective aspects la essential, is the only ultimftte 
source of onr knowledge of its existence, as it also is of our 
knowledge of all other existences. 

But here observe the extreme importance of the mode or 
step of thought which has juat been described. For in thus 
thinkini^ of our own consciousness as a particular, concrete, 
oljjective, exiBteni proc-ess. in (he objefitive total of oxiatents 
and existent processes, we are no longer thinkinj,- of it solely 
as the subjective aspect of Being or Existence in its totality, or 
aB a knowing simply, but as a particular consciousness or 
conscious pi-ucess, the existence, order, and combination of 
whose states, sensations, memories, imaginations, emotions, 
volitions, thoughts^ reasoninge, and so on, are subject to laws 
of real conditioning which hold them together as an individual 
reality or real person, and enable or rather compel na to think 
of them, and thi^iflf-ore of tlie consciousuess which they compose, 
as the function or functions of a real existent, the Subject of 
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PBychology. We thus pass inseiisiljly,^! menu by Llroppino 
out of view the distinction between the objective and subjective 
aspects within the proceBs of consciousness simply, — Irom the 
metaphysical to the psycholngical analysis of cnnBciousness, 
Meiaphysic being directly coucerned only with the analysis ot" 
its nature of content as a kuowinL;, and Psychology T-vith the 
analysis of ita nature oa the function of a mal Subject or 
CoiiRcious Beiug, together with the discovery of the real 
relations whlcli connect that real Kubject with the whole frame 
and onler of Nature, of wliicli it is a part, and upon t]ie 
existence of certain other parts of wliieh ite own existence 
immediately dejiends. Our philosophical eoneeptinn of the 
I'sycliologieal HuLjtict is thus the conception of the real 
condition, or group uf real conditions, upon which our own or 
any particular consciousuess proximately depends for its genesis 
and support, its maiutenfince and development. And the 
question conceniing the nature of that real condition, or group 
of real conditions, is the first and fuudamuutal question to be 
answered in psychological theory. 

Nor can we avoid recogniHing the exiatence of thift question 
ID Philosophy. For in obedience to that tendency in the 
conscious action of i-eosoniug to seek for correspondence and 
harmony in the total of existent objects presented or repre- 
sented in our subjective panorama, in wliich correspondence 
and hanuuny tlie Rationality of that oiijective total consists, 
we have )«» a matter of pructical necessity to ask. Upon what 
kind of object or objecta in the objective total, other than itatlf, 
the genesis or existence of our owu consciousness depends. 
And id seeking an answer it is of no use to have recourse to 
the fact of the inseparability of the two aspects, subjective and 
objective, in cm own consciousness, in th@ hope of imagining 
thereby an universal ConscLoua Being, in which or in whom the 
two aspects are correspondent and adequate each to oach in 
all their parts. The complete correspondence between the 
subjective and objective aspects of the Univeree is indeed 
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legitimate as the Ideal of Rationality above described, but as an 
answer tu the question now stated it would involve an ignoratio 
eUneki, being an attempt to answer a question concerning the 
relation between conditions and their conditionates, which are 
particular real existents within an objective total of real 
ezistents, by alleging an inseparability of aspects which applies 
solely to the nature or content of consciousness as a knowing; 
a fact which is indeed necessary to our subjective panorama of 
existence, but without afibrding aid to the solution of the 
question of the trutli or untruth of the details of that subjective 
panorama, that is, of the reality or unreality of the particular 
existents which are pictured therein. 

The snljeetive panorama, the objective aspect of which is 
Being or Existence generally, in which infinite regions are a 
blank, is a very different thing from the subjective panorama 
positively init^nable by any particular Psychological Subject, 
notwithstanding that the latter pauoraraa shares in the nature 
of all consciousness, namely, its distinction, within its own 
content, between its subjective and objective aspects. The 
inseparability of aspects subjective and objective in conscious- 
ness as a knowing is one thing; the inseparability of elements 
in concrete contents or objects of consciousness is another ; and 
the constant connection of real conditions and conditionates 
(commonly spoken of as causes and effects) where tliat relation 
exists, is another. All three relations are objects of that 
nationality which we are concerned to discover, but the 
discovery of one is not the same thing as the discovery of the 
others or eitlier of them. In philosophy, therefore, while we 
cannot but recognise the necessity aud importance of this 
fundamental question concerning the Real Conditioning of 
particular consciousnesses, we leave its solution, or rather the 
framing of hypotlieses leading to a solution, to the Psychologist 

It will be evident also from the remarks in the two 
preceding paragraphs, that the answer to the fundamental 
psychological question as to the genesis of particular or 
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psyclioloyical con&ciyusneases, supposing it attained, and in 
whatever it might couaieE (a question with which, as already 
said, we are not now concerned), could furnish uo answer to the 
question now before us concerning the existence or the geuesia 
of tlirtt Rationality in the objective total, the Existent Universe, 
wtiich is ihe object of our own subjective jjanorama. For it 
would involve tranafomnng thut wliich ex hfjpotktsi is a 
couditiouate, I lueiiu some paiticular consciousnesa or other, 
into the condition of that upon which it ex hi/pothesi ilepeuds, 
I mean the objective Univei»e, wliich ftlso ex hyputhcai must be 
conceived as already rational. 

There are nioi-eover two further cii'cmnBtancea which 
render it iujpos^^ible to build a specnhitive theory of the 
Univei-se upon the idea or coneeption of Final Causes, a con- 
ception wliich, as we have seen, attaches originiilly Uy our 
own I't-asoiiing as a cousLions und pi-aL-tieal action, tukcii prior 
to analysis. The first of these cireuniatancea 'la, that any 
action of our own from final cauacs, or what we cull motives, 
is always analysahle into Cwu actions which are efficient 
simply, the motive (which is consciousneps) acting on the 
cousci'^us agent, ami the conscious agent re-acting' on liia own 
consciousness, which two acts together make up wiint we call 
a single act of choice, that is^. an acting from a motive or 
(same thitiy) Jor a purpose, as I liave tried to show in a 
paper hcjtded " Time and Design in Nature," to be found in 
the Proceedings of the ArisMelian Sodeli/, vol. iii, N.S., 1902-3, 
pp. 66-67. The second circumstance is, that such action from 
final causes must assume an etticient action ou the part of 
consciousness jjer se, for wliich there is no evidence in the 
Analy^s of consciousness. 

But the question must be asked and answered, and here 
is the place for doing ao, What is the justification for retaining 
the conception of action from fiual causes or motives aa a 
logicidly valid description of our own unanalysed conscious 
action, a deecriptiou from which the conception of Teleolo^ 
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was itself derived, when our analysis shows its total imfitness 
to serve as a foundation for a speculative tlieoty of the 
Universe ? What truth can it possibly retain, when thus 
robbed by analysis of its explanatory virtue ? Does it not 
cease to be true even as a description of our own unanalysed 
conscioas action ? 

The answer to these questions, an answer which, I think, 
justifies the truth of the conception of Teleology (though not 
of Final Causation as an efficient agency), both in our own 
conscious action and in the Universe, is given, as it seems to 
me, by a consideration of the two following points : The 
first, which shows the validity of the conception of End or 
riKof as a bare conception, is this. The whole of conscious- 
ness as such, the whole subjective panorama of consciousness, 
is itself the End or reKoi; of whatever in the objective total, 
or the existent Universe, is not consciousness ; there is no 
value in anything which is not consciousness ; whatever value 
anythiug has, including the conditions which give rise to 
consciousness, is derived from the coDScionsness which it or 
they condition. Valtie is a word without meaning save as a 
word of consciousness, everything else exists for its sake; 
there is no beyond, for the sake of tohieh consciousness itself 
exists. And this applies both to our own consciousness and 
to any conception which we can form of consciousness, that 
is to say, to an universal consciousness, as well as to that of 
any particular being. Consciousness as a knowing is not only 
the sole evidence, but also the sole End or reKo^, of Being 
and Existence. 

The second point shows, not only why we are wrong when 
we attribute a speculative or explanatory virtue to the con- 
ception, but also how it comes that we aie falsely led to do so. 
Consciousness, though it is the universal End or reXo?, does 
not include the conception of efticiency, or causal agency, or 
motive power. It is as distinguished from efficient ^ency 
that it is an End or riko^. At the same time we readily 
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fnll into the error of at-tributing efficiency to it. which wiiuM 
nmke the coneeptioii of it as re\o^ an explanatory conception, 
hj the fact that, in Ix^iiig conscious, or consciously active as 
in reasijiiiiig, we are iievef immediately coDscious of the 
proximate i-eal cr^ndiciuii of that consciousness, seeini^ tbac 
wur knowle{lg:e of that tondition and of its existence is arrivett 
at ouly by a reasoning process, which we may ctill inferencL*, 
whatever the nature (if that contlition niay be, whether 
physical or psychical, material or immaterial. We know 
conRciuuanese ininteiliately, but its real condition only by 
inference from immediately known contents of consciousness. 
Analysis however, botti inetaphyBical and paychological, shows 
that both elenionta or const itnenta are really present in being 
conscioua. So that, prior to pluloaophieal analysis, we 
implicitly include, in our idea of conscious action, the real 
activity upon which it proximately depends as its condition, 
without distil I guishing tt f'TOm the coniscionsneaa, taken as a 
knowing; simply, by which alone we know or can describe it ; 
and we think of curselvea as single conscious agenta, or 
active conBciousneases, without distinguishing the eonatituBnt 
elenieutB of the conception from each other. The iilea of the 
Ego, a conunon-^cnse idea, is thus arrived at, namely, by 
treating as one thinff what we aI'Lerwards come to know as two 
things, though closely connected, as condition and conditionate, 
with each otiier ; an identification which, however natural, 
and inileed inevitable, in the history of human consclouaiiees, 
is nevertheless a perennial source of fallacy and contradiction, 
inasmuch as, spenkin-^ as we invariably do from tlie point of 
view of the Ego as a Knowing, we tend (until corrected by 
analyaia) to conceive Knowing as prior to Being in order of 
real existence, aa weH as in oi-der of knowled}^ of existence, 
which of couiBe it really is. Here, as it seems to nie, was 
Kant's fiiridaiLicntal fallacy. He wanted to make necessity 
in pure thought prior to existence in order of ejcialcncc. The 
iwo orders, moving in opposite directions, cannot without 
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liopLilesa coufusiou iu tiioii^'ht be ihus LUiagiucil as a siDgle 
ordor moving in a single directum. It is only at iufniUf, 
wliiuli as a limit no finite thought can tlitnk, that they win be 
identifieil, 

Our touclusion must therefore W, that analysis justifi^B us 
in foniiin^^ and retaining our coinmoii -sense conception ui the 
Ego, and attributing to it action from final cauees. So long and 
only so long iie we abstain both from analysing the Ego anil 
its action, and also from trcatinj^'' it, though unaaalyeeil, as 
if it were an ultimate unaoelysable fact, aflordiug a basis fur 
speciilative theory ; or in othei" words, bo long aa, and in 
whutuvBi relations, we artt content to think and sfteak of 
(jursthifi as concrete conscious beings, without troubling 
ourselves with philosopldcal analysis or speculation. 

The practical beaiiug, and I tliink I may say thu 
inipoi'tanca, of this conclusiou will l>e evident., when we 
retlect, tiiat the ideas embodying Eeligiuu, ami the language 
expressing those ideas and the religioua feelings winch they 
emljody, are common-senBi? ideas and uommou-senae Inngu^e, 
in wliich thii riiality of iVrtjous and tVrsonal rehitions is 
aa-^uiued, not only without analysis, but also aa excluding the 
thought of analysis, so long as those feelings and ideas are 
dominant in consciouaneea. In shorty the niet-ii physical analysis 
of our iJesLs of Pei'sons and Personal relations no iiioie shows 
Persons and Personal relations to be imreal, than the nieta- 
physieal analysis of our ideas of" Matter and u IVlaterial World 
bHqws Matter and a Matenal World to be unreal ; both these 
clasBes of ideas belonging equally and alike to the order of 
common-seuae ideas (brined prior to philosophy, and being 
among its ex^licanda, and explicable by us juat so far aa our 
philosophy can reach and no farther. The question is. How 
far, and What or Where is the arresting limit i 

Now a knowledjre of the constituent elements, with their 
relations, whicli compose our idea of a Person, is ilo more 
a knowledge of the mode in which real Persons are constructed. 
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than the knowledge ol' Llie consLitueiit elemeuta, with their 
relations, which coiupose our idea of Matter, is a knowledge oF 
the motle iu which real Mattel' in coustnicted. Our science 
and our philosophy alike fall short of making these niddea 
kiiuwu Uj ua. In sliort, onv analysis j^oes farLlier than our 
knowledge of construction. This would hu different if we 
knew how the inseparable elenienta of consciousness, formal 
and njiaterial, came to 1m; comlHiied in conacioLiaocas, or Jiow 
COL scion en ea$ itself came to he a process, ur how, wthout 
pi-e-snppoBiiig pliysical real conditinns, visual and tactual 
IiercepLions came to be conjoined in experience, thua giving 
113 our knowledge of real Matter. We can analyse couscioua- 
ucsa and ita tjhjects in thougiit, hut we cannot put together iu 
thought Ihe lutiiubers which analysis discloses. We liave thus 
to be contented with l\ia /ud that real Matter and real Per&onB 
are constructed ; hnt their construction ia the work of the 
whole frame and course of Nature, including its unseen as well 
as its acen regiona, Chi?; key to whicli construction in not given 
to ua either hy such kaowledge as we have of its nature or of 
its real existence as ii fact. If we knew the ntitta-e of what we 
call ugfiifif, i>f that which acts or diwa or makes anything, it 
might yivt" us such a key, for that MonU ■pro ianki he a 
knowledge of Construction. But this, as I have shown above, 
we knuw not. Iti short, we know not the law or laws of real 
cotiditiuiiing iu the real Universe ; «e have not got the law, 
but only tlie fact, <j! the real Universe itself; but tha fact of 
the real Universe, and therein the fact of real Matter, and the 
fact of ital Pei-aona,— tbe3e are facte which we liave got, and 
they are facts which no ignorance of iIil- law or laws of real 
ci:.inditioning can justify u^ in troatiiigas imrcal. 



II. 

liut now to return to liie assumption of Itatiouality in thij 
objective total, or the Existent Universe, the dis.covery of 
which iu its details is the End or purpoae of our own specula- 
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live reasoning- la the aasiimptioa of its existence in the 
objective total or Univei-ae an imwarranted aasimiption ? By 
no me-ans. What would he tinwarranteii is, that a reasoning 
analogous to our own ia the ettieient f^ency, affordinf:; pro tuvfo 
a tlie^^reticaJ explanation, uf that aBsiimed rationality. The 
warrant lor the assumption of rationaHL}' is the fact, tliat the 
assumpticfn arises iii> and is hound up with, the esereiso of our 
reasoning powers, tlie escerclse of thinking, from which it, is 
shown by analysis to be inseparahle. Its contrary, irration- 
ality. which we may coll Chaos, or Chance, is in fact iucon- 
ceivable. one of those attemple at thinking which fail, a 
thought which ia literally unthinkable. 

Now all thinking, in detailed njiemtiou under the Postulates 
nf Ixjgic, involves the belief (possibly THonientary only) of the 
attainability of a purpose, namely, a hatter knowledge of the 
object- nrnttef thought of.* Attaining that purpose, however, 
depends (just as believing in its attainability depends) upon 
the operation of real conditions in the objective totoL The 
objective total must therefore be conceived, not only as 
rational, but also aa a rational process, that is, as a process 
in which tlieve is corrtspoudynce ajiJ harmony between its 
past, present, and future states, and in whit-h the future will 
be better than the past. ThJa last-named property in the 
objective total, namely, its being a progress from a worse 
state to a butter, is the objective or existent counterpart of 
Teleology, as its properly of correspondence or harmony in 
general is the couuterpart of Rationality. And the conception 
and assumption of Teleologj* in the existent Universe is 
thereby justified, as part and parcel of the conception and 
flssuniption of it$ lEatiimulity in general. Teleology is, if I 



* See on tliia point Pi'oft'saor William Jamefl's ndmjivible ejway, " Tlie 
SentiniCDt of lEatJnnalitj," in th<! Tolume ■eiitit-Ied TJii W'iU to IS'-Hciv, and 
nlln-r Knxitifs in Popular I'liUuiopitif ; hIho hw aiiilreas, " fieflex Acttou aiitl 
Tlitti^iu," iu tlie xame vuluuip, published by Loiigniaus Gt'etm & Co., 
1897. 




may fpeak figuratively, the?, dynamic aspect of Rationality; 
jnfit tts Unilomiity in the Course of Nature is the Jytiamic 
ispecL of the Uuifoniiity of Nature taken genernlly. 

Nuw, with the conespondeuces aud haruiuuies ilisuoverable 
in chose operations upon "which uiir cunsciousnesa, including 
the Hequvuijes antl cn-exiatencea of its states, imuieLliately 
liup^tids [or its geaesis and continuouce, th«t is to wy, with 
whar we mtiv call its proximate real t'on4iitiou?, we are nut 
wm coiieerued. any more thnu we are now coucerued with the 
nature and laws of the rest of the olycetive Univeree, exclueive 
of consciousness. It is with Teleology aa we tind it in our own 
consciousness that we have now to clt>, not with the efficient 
action which aubaerves and realises it; that is to say, with the 
Teleolo^ of our own subjective panorama, not with that of an 
t'niversal Conscious Being, or Omniecieuce (supposing it con- 
eeivahle), nor wiih that of the efficient action wliich dubserves 
and realises either our own or an iniaj^ined univereal subjective 
panorama. Only it must be eaid that, whatever efficient action 
•we should imagine aa subserving and realising either such an 
Omniscience <ir audi an universal panorama, we must also 
think of aa at once its object and ils real condition, lint of 
thii nature of such efficient action, ijun power, agency, or action, 
we Could know of course no more than we do of the nature of 
action rjiui action when ascribed to ourselvei^, or to objects 
positively known to us. In boLli cases the name espresaes the 
/act that 8«cl( fltid such events do occur, such atid such objects 
do exist, when and where they do so. Facta qua facts are our 
uUi mates ; there is no possibility of conceiving cither an 
abstract Power, or an abstract Eeason, which ia prior to Fact. 
Td conceive them they must themselves be conceived as facts, 
that is, as concrete objects in which other elements^ are 
included. And so to conceive them is ipso factty to bring 
them under the general distinction oE inseparable a.spects, 
Bubji>ctive and objective, which is the fundamental distinction 
in all knowing, 
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Even PlotinuB, whose whole cosmological system, like that 
of Plato and that of Aristotle, is teleological, has to treat his 
transcendent and ineffable One, the transcendent source of all 
things, as an object. It is transcendent because, as such a 
source, it is beyond all Being and all Knowing. It is ineffable 
because it has no predicates. Yet first he has to identify 
it with Plato's rdyadov, " which in reality is above good 
{virepdyaeov)" (Whittaker's Tlie Neo-Plaimists, -p. 69). Next 
he has to devise some special mode of apprehending it, his 
inuch-spoken-of " ecstasy " Again to quote from Mr. Whit- 
taker's extremely valuable work, chap, vi, p. 103, " The One 
and Good, which is the first principle of things, is beyond 
thought. If it is to be apprehended at all, and not simply 
inferred as the metaphysical unity on which all things neces- 
sarily depend, there must be some peculiar mode of appre- 
hending it. Here Plotinus definitely enters upon the mystical 
phase of his doctrine. The One is to be seen with ' the eyes 
of the soul,' now closed to other sights." The One of Plotinus, 
then, as it seems to me, is the supposed purely abstract object 
of t!ie supposed purely abstract activity in thinking, — two 
abstractions fallaciously hypostasiaed as concrete entities. His 
mysticism is a supposed knowing of the fictitious " Thing-in- 
itself." 

I have thus attempted to show that Teleology, being part 
and parcel of liationality, is a conception the truth of which 
is as firmly established when we base our philosophy on the 
analysis of experience simply, as it can ever be when we base 
it on a pHori assumptions, however self-evident, because 
familiar, such assumptions may appear. The priv^ from which 
they are derived can be nothing else than some common- 
sense notion or notions, which themselves stand in need of 
analysis. You cannot begin your philosophy with an assump- 
tion and prevent that assumption appearing in your resulting 
conception of the Universe, and rendering it hypothetical. 
Such methods, compared to those built simply on experience 
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and its analyais, may indeed proraise more, namely, a theoTetiral 
or speculative compreheiiaioti of tlie Universe, hut they perform 
less, because liy their initial assumption, vehatever it may 
be, they ipxo fueto narrow the Uoiverse to eomethiiig tvhieli 
can IrtJ grasped, at least in itis principle, by human thought. 
To graBp in thought the principle oi" the Univerae is an attempt 
at thinking, which the analysis of Experience ehowa must ever 
fail. Infinity and Kteniity are inseparably inAolved in the 
ultimate data of all niir consciouHiiess ag a knowin«^ ; they are 
uaraes for tlio coniiuuitt/ of Space and Time, its loniial 
eleraente: and they for evev preclude us from forming a 
positive onceptton of any object adequate to fill tliein. berauae 
positively to conceive any object is ft) i^so ti> conceive it as 
limited and finite. 

It is Dot the place here to criticise any one of these a prion 
assumptions, or the ayatBius Founded on them. "Wliat I have 
now to do is to conaider briefly our own subjective patmrama, as 
I have ventured to call it. The fundamental and therefore the 
dominant faet in this consideration of the panoratna is the 
difference between the apecifict qualitative elu-ment'! of conscioua- 
uesa ^ua qualitieu and the fact tif thi^ir occnrrencu or existence 
as objects of conseiuusness. Aa qualiliis they are modes of 
awareness which are uot conceivable as depcudent upon any 
Cftnae or real cmditiou; while, as r.ciatmfs, th«.t t«, as parts in 
ihe cftosciouBnesH of some particular crjnatious being, they are 
necessarily cmicuived as so dependent. Why? Kecause aa 
existenta they are parts of a continuity of time, or in some eases 
of time and space tnj^ether. both continuitiea beini^ tliemsolvea 
known as spceiBc qualities, the formal ulemeuts, of the states nf 
consciousness themaelvea. Time-duration and apatial extension 
are at nnce both specific qnalitieH in the content uf states of 
consciousness uml the ncxH^, bec«u)^«; rQniinua, between states p(" 
consciousness, in which latter capacity they are one orij^iiial 
basis of onr conception of causality or real condilioning. The 
fonnal elemeats in our consciouanesg^ namely, time-duration and 
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spatift] extension, are specific iinalities in conar-iousness in pre- 
cisely the same sense as the reelings aw wliicEi we call Iheir 
wnteat, ur ifn mRterial element. The;y- are uJtiniHte constituents 
of it in the same senae, difitingiiiahalile niicl tlierefofe nameable, 
thuugli inseparable liom the cungiciuiisiii^s which they contribute 
to constitute. 

It is true that these formal elements of consciouanesB, time- 
duration and spatial exteitsiou (each in its own dumiiin). are also 
eletneiits common to consciousnesa and its inferred real ubjecta 
which art* not conBciousuess, — a feature which esUibhsbes the 
iiea'tis between these two classes of existeuts. But this does not 
destroy their specific quality «a formal elements of conaciousDess, 
and in this respect they escape being accounted for, just aa 
surely and completely as do the specific sense-qualities of its 
matet'ial element Make the attempt. Try to assign a reason, 
or a cause, or a real condition, Ibr either the formal or the 
material elements Lieiiig what they are, that is, for their 
nature eis specific elements, and you will find that you fail. 
No reason, cauae, or condition, not pre-suppo$ing them, is con- 
ceivable. 

Tliere are thus three distinct points in the analysis of con- 
sciousnees to whicli I wish t*) call Special attetitiuu, as well *s to 
the neceaaity of cousideriug them in combination, as they are 
combined in the consciousness analysed. The first is the dja- 
tinctiim Ijetwcen the nature or ccmteut of conscionsnesa and the 
fact that the content h perceived, or in other woitls between the 
elements and the aspects (subjective and ohjoettve) of conscious- 
neiM, tlie elements hecoiiiing the stilijectivo aspect of whatever 
19 [lerceived. This distinction between the content of conscious- 
ness and the fact of Us being [lerceived j.s the ultimate ground 
and warrant in analysis for proceeding in philosophy by means 
of the distinction between nnture and genesis, aa a principle of 
method. The second point is, that the linie-elenient in con- 
Bcioueneas is common to the content and tu the fact of existence 
of co&aciousness, that ia, common to its elements and lo its 
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nspecta, subjective mid objective. The thmi is the point wliiiih 
I iiave juat now been insJSting upon, namely, the nmi-cnv.sahiiihj 
or the specific elements of consdcmsness whether formal or 
material, conaidtred in tlieir nature or whatnesw alone. Theae 
art^ ultimato dala in consciousaess, the v:hatnrs^ of wiiich cjionot 
lie brou;iht iiitu cunnection with the idea either of causation or 
of real conditioning, except as pre-reqiiiaitea for the formation 
of those ideas. 

The impoitance of this nnnlysis will, I think. he evident. In 
tlie first place it necessitates the substitution of tlie conee^jtioii 
of real condition in place of that of cause, whenever we attempt 
an intelligible construction. But on this point I ciin only briefly 
and incidentally touch, as will presently be setin. In the next 
place — and here we come upon teleolugic j^niund — it entirely 
precludes u& from inquiring for a reason, cause, or conditioo, for 
liny and ever}' form of pain, suffering', or eviJ, whether Beusnoua, 
intellectual, or moral, considered solely as specific qualities. It 
precludes us beciiu-^e the attempt to think the thought of a real 
condition of a wliatness, as distinr^uished from its rml gEvenis, is 
an attempt which fails, the two ideas beiufj; heterogeneous, and 
is one of those false start-* in philosophy of which we have 
already hiid several instances. These qualities, simply as 
qualities, are, like all other elements of consciousness, ultimate 
data, jusc as are all forms of pleasure, Batisfactiun, !ind jt^ood. 
The real conditioning of all alike, and of their resulting com- 
biufliion,s, that is, their genesis or existenc-e In particular 
cunsciuusn esses, is all that can legitimately be enquired into. 
Dillereuces between specific qualities, being dlHefences in value, 
are what enables the question Why ? or Wli&t for ? to be put. 
Consequently it can be put only concerning the existence or 
genesis, the sequences and combinations, of the qualities iu 
particuloi' experiences, not concerning their nature as specific 
qiiiditica. Wo cannot ask, why they lire what they are^ but 
only why, being what they are, they are permitted to exist, or 
prevented from exiating, in particular coiigciousnesses, why the 
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Course of Nature favours or forbids their occurrence in 
experience. 

And even liere the teleologic answer, the answer to the 
(juejition, Why ? must be sought within the subjective pano- 
rama, ui states or processes of consciousness, not in the real 
conditioning of those states or processes, or among their real 
conditions whetlier proximate or remote. The subjective 
panorama in its entirety is indeed the End or reXot of the 
whole frame and coui'se of those real conditions which are 
not consciousness, but it is only in its entirety that it is so, 
including all forms of evil as well as all forms of good. The 
preferability of one set of real conditions compared to another 
set is derived from the preferability of its conditionate, the 
consciousness which it conditions or contributes to condition, 
apart from whicli the term preferability does not apply to it, 
but is a term without meaning. 

It is therefore within consciousness itself, within the sub- 
jective panorama of the objective total, and' in the harmony or 
correspondence of its parts, that the answer to the question 
Why ? must be sought ; and the whole structure and course of 
development of the subjective panorama is teleologic, being 
rational, and it is in that same harmony that Trutli also 
consists, which is tin' ideal End of speculative reasoning, as 
Goodness is of practical. It is with Goodness that we are 
concerned in Teleology. Truth and Goodness cannot be 
sundered in Keasoning, since reasoning as an action includes 
both, as inseparable elements. But in Teleology it ia with 
feelings mther than with thoughts that we are concerned. 
Thus the sense of desert is a specific quality of feeling, and 
teleologic ; it is a sense of what ought to be; as, for instance, 
when we say, tluit a good deed deserves reward ; guilt deserves 
punishment ; one good turn deserves another ; promise requires 
performance ; love is only satisfied when reciprocated by the 
beloved ; and, generally, anticipation expects fulfilment. No 
cause can be conceived for the nature of the specific sense of 
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corref* pun denize, of what uu^ht to be, that is, of desert. This 
sense must be assumed as i\ Bpectfic Llntum, a tekologic relftrioii 
between the specific feelings theiaselves, uiid iQhereut in them 
as such. But the idea of cause implies that tlie nature of 
iilLimiite feelLiij's and oi their iclationa iiiia'wca.u he accoimteil 
for; wheretiB all that we can accoiint for is their occurrence, 
^'euesia, oitler, and combinatioii. This, however, is the idea of 
their real conditioniug, aa distinf^Ltifihed from that of their cause. 
Specific feelings no doubt arise from the- comMuatioii of others 
which are more elenii^ntary ; but the Bpecific quality of the 
more complex feelings so arisinff is uot thereby accounted for. 

Brieriy expTessed, the result of this onalysia, in its Lteariug 
on our present subject, is to break up the lieteTOgeneoua con- 
ception of Final Causation or Real Design in ^Nature, and 
tninafer its Fiualily, that is, its Rntionality or Apparent 
Design, to the nnlure or u-fuUru'Ss uf known ur k]iowul>le 
existence, as distinguished from the i^i^/wst;! of known i>r knpw- 
ahle existents. And Teleology is the name by which this 
finality, rationality, or apparent deaign, may most soitably 
be denoted. Tt is found to be inhei-ent in the tuHmv of con- 
aciousness, of experienue, of existence. It ie cnt loose from tin- 
question of the eflicient causation or the real couditioniujj of 
phenomena, with which it was bound up by the cotieeption of 
Final Causation, in which that of EUicieut Causation was tacitly 
included.* 

And this result involves another of great importance as it 
seeuit^ Co me, namely, that it reduces to utter iusignificance, 
(roni a philosophical poiut of view, the much-debated q^uestion 
as to what ia the real proximate condition or niechaniani of 
consciousnesH. — is It physical or psychical, — is it Matter or is 



• See «a these pmuta the eectiou on "The BosU of Teleol&gy," m \av 
MilotopJiy of liettixUoa (1879), Boat III. Clm|3. il, g 3 ; Vol. 11, 
pp. S-iA'^&S i ami tlic flections, "Design in Nature" and "Aiiiiareiil 
Desi|[a," in mj Metapkjftie of Experience (1898J, Book II, Chap. Ill, 
S§ 3 M»d 3 ; Vol. II, pp. 340-348^ and a4S-360. 
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it Miuc1 1 The imagined great value of Mind as Lhe ageut (ir 
agyucy of cynsciousness resided in its supposed pt>wer of work- 
ing by Final Causation, aad ao securing (what was alone truly 
valuable) the reality of tho facta of Teleolo^'j. Whereas we can 
now see, aa a result ot our analysis, that these facta are aecure 
of themselves, independently of any hypothesia we may frame 
as to their genesis or real cjouditiouiag. Mind, supposinj,' it to 
be a reality, can *lu no more than Matter in this reapeut, wlien 
both mind and matter are reduced to the rank of real cundilioiis 
from that of cftuees. Psychology, indeed, hag to faee the 
question of the reality of Mind, in order to its consritution 
as a positive science: and tliia for Psycholory is the first and 
fundameiUftl cjueslion. On this question t may, peiiiapa, lie 
allowed to say that 1 continue to hold with the physiologists, 
though it is not a question which can be discussed here. 

Moreover, by the subjective analysis of consciousness into 
its distinguishable though iiisepai'able eleniente, fomuil and 
material, the dii'ections are suggested to us, in which we may 
conceive tliat the unknown parts of the existent Univer&e 
transcend our human powers of perception and liuowledge. 
First, as to the fi>rnial detnent, Time and Space, it h true, 
are forms essential to human conseiouaness ; but it dfjes not 
follow that liiey are the only formH in the Uiuverse of TEiiiigs. 
or the only formal elements in the infinite or Universnl 
Consciunsneaa or Subjective Panorama (I do not mean a Mind 
or Conscious Being) of which that Universe is the objective 
aspect. They, it is true, muot he elements in it, but there may 
be others beside them, with which they are intimately coti- 
nected, but of wliicb we cau form no positive idefi. So also 
with the material element, the element of apeciJic feeling. As 
speciHe qualities of feeling we bave seen that these are ultimate 
data in oar own consciouaneBa, not admitting of a ciusal 
expliination. but dependent fur their genesis, or arising in our 
consciousness, upon our own endowment as living and, sentient 
beings. There is nothing to restrict their number and variety, 
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whpii considered as tiie content of an infinite or Univerdul 
ConscioiisuBBH. 

Nor can -we conceive them, when so considered, as limited 
or restricted in any way. Their indefiinitely great viiriety. bolli 
in point of kind and in degree of inlenaity, is shared alike by 
modes rtf pain, suffering, and evil, whether fienauons. intellectual, 
or luoi'al, And by opprisite modes of pleasure, satisfaction, and 
good, though all alike arc uniniajfiuahle by us iji thL-ir spetiJic 
qualities and degrees of intensity. The difference between 
good and evil, truth and error, moral right and wrong. Is uot 
thereby obliterated, but mthor enforced and intensified, by the 
endless viBta of opposite paaaibihUea wliioh this mode nf 
analysing lays open to onr tboughU For these unseen, uufelt, 
unknown modes o£ consciousness, though merely poasibilitlts to 
ns, are realities in the Univerfial (JonsciouBneaa, or Subjective 
Panorama, and from tliis thought of their reality they derive a 
value as the Keliginus Sanction of i-ifiht conduet, I do iwi 
mean a Sanation in the juristic aenae of rewards or puniab- 
meuts to be experienced by ounacious beings, in a future life, in 
consequence of their doings in the present life. Tlie queation 
oT a future life itself, a positive Hnswtr to wbich, yea nr no, 
can only be expectetl from a knowkdge of the real conditioning 
of conaciousnesB in conscious tteiu;gs, lies wholly beyond the 
scope of tliK present paper. I mean what may stnetly Ije 
called a religious sanction, — a senae of unasBailiible rest aud 
satiBfaction derivable from the thouglit, that the content of our 
own subjective panorama, including, of course, that of our 
desires, purposes, and volitioua, has lieen brought into harmony 
with Lhe content of iin Universal CouBciousness, whatever it 
may be, and whether the prolongation yf our own life ia 
conscious beings, beyond the grave, is or is not included 
therein. 

Compared with such an universal content, our own specific 
feelings, though a necessary part of it, are but a minute group. 
And this view would hold good without supposijig any addition 
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rnnde to the formiil elements, ttme and spacL*. which q-tg essential 
to our own coiiscioiiariens, sinoe these elements are limitless and 
inexhaustible. Much more, then, is it enforced by the con- 
sideration that additional formal elements, its wpll fts additional 
varieties of specific feelings, may be included in the nature of 
an Univereal Couacioueness. We are thus led to conceive i 
human coiiHciouflne3s, and the positively known or knowable 
world which it revealH to us. as an island enier^ing from a 
boundless ocean of modes of cousciausness and existence, wliich 
are real in the same sense o( the term as our own world and 
our own consciousness, but which we, as linite beings, have no 
means of positively knowing, or even pohitively iinftginin!». It 
ia everywhere about us. aud with it we are indiasolnbly con- 
nected; the content of our consciousness being connected with 
that of the Univei^ Conscioitaneaa as a part is connected 
with the whole of which it is a part, and the existence of our 
consciousness being dependent on its existence, and on the laws 
which govern the real conditioning of all its parts. 

For however otherwistj we may think of tJiu nnknowabl 
pnrts of the Universe, we ean never think of them as wholly 
severed from the kuowablG, They nuiat be tliuuyht. of both as 
preceding, accompanying, and follo\vin|i the knowable parts, 
and also as subject, efjually with them, to uniformities of law, 
wUicli it is their nature, in e.xistinj^, to eRectuate and exemplify. 
Tlieir future is thyrefortj implied in their past and pieaeut, just 
as in the case of the knowable parts. With them they make a 
limitless whole, which is both rational and teleologic, the 
knowable parts of which can never be cfmceived except a$ 
liiaving consequences, cLU-reepondences, Ends, tcXi^, some of 
which can be realised only in the parts which are to us 
unknowable. Besides the Ends which we may conceive as 
realisable in the knowable parta of the Universe, there are 
otbei-s which we must cQticeive iis realisahte otdy in the 
unknowable; the knowable parts themselvea, as a whole, have, 
ill fact, a function to perform, a character to sustain, as togetlier 
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constituting a member of the whole undivided and bontidlefis 
Universe, its knowaUe and ita unknowable parts beiag taken 
togetlier. But uf what tlie Euds are whicli are to be realieed 
by ibis function or this cbaracter we can form no speculative 
conception, for tu do so would involve treating them, though 
admitteil to be uukaywable, as If they belonged to the knowable 
parts of ihe Universe. 

Two thiuga I think 1 liave shown in the foregoing 
aiialysis^first, that no ultimate speculative answer to the 
question \Vh)' i or What for '( ia conceivable, save one whicli 
is drawn from the nature or content of consciousness, as dis- 
tinguished from its (genesis or real conditioning ; and second, 
that BHch a conceivable speculative answer is as far beyond 
l!(e reach of our human speculative powers, as tlie conception 
either of a first beginning or of a last end of time-duratiion. 
All, therefore, that we can do here is to consider what Existents, 
in our positively known world, are capable of forming the idea 
of there being such Ends to be realised in the unknowable 
parts of the Universe, as with those Existent^ we shall be in 
natural sympathy ; and what feelings and ideas in their con- 
sciouisnesa demand realisation in greater perfection and intensity 
thou is possible under the positivt-lf known conditions of the 
present world. The teleologjc feelings and ideas of Persons 
thus form our practical nextcs with those parts of the Universe 
whicli, speculatively aud positively, are unknowable. In trusting 
to theui, and guiding our conduct io accordance with them, we 
trust to o\ir own nature aa sentient and rational beings, all 
reasoning being teloologic, that ia, the aiming at something 
better being essential to tts exercise, however indistinctly that 
better may be conceived, and the whole positively known 
world, of which aa Persons we are parts, being a dependent 
portion of the Universe, than whicli we can conceive no tugher 
idea, the possibility of no ampler existence. 

The telKulogical connection which I have thns tried to 
make evident between the kuowable and the unkuowaUti 
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parts of the Universe is the speculative foundation of Keligion, 
the philosophical justification of reIi<;ious Faith as a rational 
attitude of mind, a faith in the goodness and beneficence, as 
well as the rationality, of the Divine Power (meaning thereby 
the fact and the law of the Existent Universe), which goes 
beyond any positive knowledge which human beings can 
possibly attain. The philosophical position from which I speak 
must here be borne in mind. It is that of analysing human 
consciousness as consciousness simply, in preference to arguing 
from principles, ideas, or distinctions, assumetl whether know- 
ingly or unknowingly as self-evident, and used as pro-suppo- 
sitions of our reasoning. The result, nevertheless, is not out of 
harmony with results which may conceivably be i-eacbed (by 
added hypotheses) on the basis of a psychological, or what may 
be called a faculty-philosophy, such as Kant's, since we may on 
such a basis regard all positive knowledge as the work of an 
assumed faculty of Understanding, all religious faith as that of 
an assumed faculty of Practical Keaaon. Yet for myself I 
cannot but think, that a philosophy built on analysis of 
experience simply is incomparably the more secure. A 
philosophy founded on analysis of experience without assump- 
tions makes evident the lines on which speculative reasoning 
must move, whatever its results may be ; a philosophy founded 
on assumptions shows what results yon may attain it you like, 
so long as your assumptions are accepted as true. 

Thfi essential feature in all reasoning, whereby it becomes 
the philosophical basis and justification of religious Faith in 
Kealities which transcend all positive knowledge, is this : that 
it compels us to conceive those realities as indefinitely better 
and liigher in all respects than any realities which we can 
definitely and positively conceive, while, at the same time, it 
enforces the reality of the connection between those realities 
and ourselves as finite conscious beings dependent upon them. 
We endeavour, in fact, to conceive their nature by what we 
know and feel to be best and highest in our known world, a 
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best and highest which is not obliterated but included, not lost 
but carried to completer development, in the limitless Whole, 
of which our known world is a part. We conceive, or rather 
endeavour to conceive, what for this purpose we call the Divine 
Power, as a Power exercised by a Person, — Persons being the 
highest real Existents positively known to us, — and guided by 
the highest known motive, the sentiment of Love, which is 
teleologic in character, craving for love in return. We are thia 
giving definiteness to our thoughts of God, the great Object of 
our rel^ous faith, and in so doing we are justified by reason, 
80 long as we do not mistake the deBnitenesa so obtained for a 
speculative conception of the Divine Nature, which is intellec- 
tually adequate to represent the Transcendent Eeality. To 
make this mistake would be to imagine the reality narrowed 
to anthropomorphic dimensions. 
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III.— THE NATURE AND EEALITY OF OBJECTS OF 
PEECEPTION. 

By G. E. Moore. 

Thbre are two beliefs in which almost all philosophers, and 
almost all ordinary people are agreed. Almoat everj-one 
believes that he himself aud what he directly perceives do 
not constitute the whole of reality : he believes that sovictking 
other than himself and what he directly perceives foists or is 
real. I do not mean to say that almost everyone believes 
that what he directly perceives is real : I only mean that he 
does believe that, whether what he directly perceives is real or 
not, something other than it and other than himself certainly 
is so. And not only does each of us thus agree in believing 
that something other than himself and what he directly 
perceives is real : almost everyone also believes that among 
the real things, other than himself and what he directly 
perceives, are other persons who have thoughts and percep- 
tions in some respects similar to liis own. That most people 
believe this I think I need scarcely try to show. But since 
a good many philosophers may appear to have held views 
contradictory of this one, I will briefly point out my reason for 
asserting that most philosophers, even among these (if any) 
who have believed the contradictory of this, have yet held this 
as well. Almost all philosophers tell us something about the 
nature of human knowledge and human perception. They tell 
us that we perceive so and so ; that the nature or origin of our 
perceptions is such and such ; or (as I have just been telling 
you) tliat men iu general have such and such beliefs. It 
might, indeed, be said that we are not to interpret such 
language too strictly ; that, though a philosopher talks about 
huvian knowledge and our perceptions, he only means to talk 
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alx>ut his own. But in many cases a philosopher will leave 
nu doubt upon this point, by expreaaly asBuiDJug t!iat there 
are other perceptions, which differ in some respects from his 
own: such, for iustance, ia tlie case wheu (as is ao common 
nowadays) a philosopher iutroduyes psycho-frenetic considera- 
tions into his arguments — considerations concierniug the nature 
of the pei-ceptions of men who existed before and at a much 
lower stride of culture than himself. Any philosopher, who 
uses such ar^^uiiiRnts, obviously assumes that perceptions other 
than his own jiave existed or been real. And even those 
philosophers who think themselves justified la the conclusion 
tliat neither their own perceptions nor any perceptiona like 
theirs are uUijna.tdy retd, would, I think admit, that phenome- 
nailfj, at Itiast, they are real, aail are certainly -luort real than 
Borne otliei- things. 

Almost everyone, then, does helieve that some perceptiona 
other than his own, and which he himself does not directly 
perceive, are real ; uud believing this, he believes that some- 
thing other thau himself and what he directly perceivea is 
real. But how do we know that anything exists except our 
own perceptions, and whut we directly perceive '. How do we 
know that there are any other people, who have pei-ceptioas m 
aume respects siiiiilai' tu our own ? 

I believe that these two questions express very exactly the 
nature of the problem which it is my chief object, in thia 
paper, to disuLisa, When I say these words to you, they will 
at once suggest to your minds the very question, to which 
I desire to find an answer ; they will convey to you the very 
same meaning which 1 have before my mind, when 1 use the 
wards, Vou will uuderstJiiid at once what question it is that 
I meun t« ask. But, for all that, the words which 1 have used 
are highly ambiguous. 11 you begin to ask yourselves what I 
do mean by them, you will find that there are several quite 
dillereut tilings which I uu>;ht meau. And there is, I think, 
great danger of confusing these different meanings with one 
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another I think that philosopliers, when they have tiaked 
this question in one eeuse, have olten answered it in quite 
a different sense; and yet have supposed that the anawer 
which they have given is nn answer to the very same question 
which they origiiitilly asked. It is precisely because there is 
this ambiguity — this danger of confusion, in the words which 
I have used, that I have chosen to use them. I wish to poiut 
out as clearly as I can, not only what I do mean by them, but 
also some thhigs which I do Ti.oi mean ; and I wish to make it 
clear that the questions which I do not inetta to aakj are 
different questions from that which I do mean to ask. 

I will take the second of my two questions, aiuce there is in 
the other an additional ambiguity to which I do not now 
wish to call attention. My second question was : How do 
WQ know that there exist any other people who have percep- 
tions in some respects similar to our own ? "What does this 
question mean ? 

Now I think you may have noticed that when you make a 
statement to another person, and he answers " How do you 
know that that is bo ? " he very often means to surest that 
you do not know it, And yet, though he means to suggest 
that you do not kiioiv it, he may not for a moment wish to 
suggest that you do not hdiem it, nor even that you have not 
that degree or kind of conviction, which goes beyond mere 
belief, and which may be taken to be essentia! to anythii^ 
■which can properly be called knowledge. He does not m^in 
to suggest for a moment that you are saying something which 
you do not believe to be true, or even that you are not 
thoroughly convinced of its truth. What he does mean to 
suggest is that wtiat you asserted was not true, even though 
you may not only have believed it but felt sure that it was 
true. He suggests that you don't know it, in the sense that 
what you believe or feel sure of is not true. 

Now I point this out, not Ijecause I my.self mean to suggest 
that we don't know the existence of other pereons, but merely 
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in order t4.> sliow that the word " kuow " is sometimes used in 
a sense in which it, is not merely equivalent to "believe" or 
" feel sure of." When the question " How do ytiu know that ? " 
is asked, the questioner does not merely mean to ask " How do 
you come to believe thiit^ or to he convinced oE it?" He 
sometimes, and I ttunk yeuerally, mesme to aak a queatiou with 
I'egnrd to the truth, and not with regard to the existetiee of your 
belief. And siiuilarly when I ask the queatioa "How do we 
know that other people exist ^ " I <lo nvi me^n to ask " How 
do we come to Ijelieve in or be convinced of their exiateuce ? " 
I do not intend to discuss this question at all. I shall not ask 
what sugfjids to us our belief in the tixistence of other persona 
or of an external world ; I shall uot ask whether we iurive at 
it by iiifei-ence or by " instinct " or in any other maunei', 
which ever has been or may be suggested : 1 shall discuss 
no question of any kind whatever with reganl to its origm, or 
cAuse. or the wiiy in which it fti-ises. These psychological 
questions are not what I propose to discuss. When I ask 
tlw question " How do we know that other people exist ? " 
1 do not meau : "How does our helief in their existence 
arise ? " 

But if I do not mean this, what do I mean ? I have said 
that I mean to ask a question with regard to the trutk of that 
Ijelief ; and the piirticular question which I mean to ask might 
be expressed in the words; IVlial reason kaiv we for our 
l»elief in the existence of other [tei-sons ? But these are 
wonls which Lhemselves neeti some explanation, and I will 
try to give it. 

In the Hret plnce, then, when I talk of '* a reason/' I mean 
ontif a good reason and -not a bad one. A bad reason is„ no 
doubt, a reason, in one sense of the word , but I mean to use 
the woi-d "reason" exclusively in the sense in which it is 
equivalent to "good reason." But what, then, is meant by 
A good reason for a belief ? 1 think I can express sufficiently 
accurately what I mean by it in this connection, as follows; — A 
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I^Qod reason for a belief is a proposition which is true, and 
which would not be true unless the belief were also true. 
We should. I tlunk. commonly say that when a mau knows 
aiich a proposition he has a good reason for his belief; and, 
when he knows no such proposition, we should say that he has 
no reason for it. When he knows such a proposition, we 
should say he knows something which is a reason for thinking 
his belief to be true — soinetliing from which it could be validly 
inferred. And if, in atiswer to the question " How d<j you 
know BO and so ? *' he were to state such a proposition, we 
should, I think, feel that he had answered the question which 
we meant to ask. Suppose, for inatance, in answer to tlie 
question " How do you know that ? " lie were to say " I saw it 
in the Times." Then, if we believed thut he had seen it ia the 
Time$, and also believed that it would not have been in the 
Times, unless it had been true, we should admit that he had 
answered oui- question. We should no longer doubt that he 
did hioie what he asserted, we should no longer doubt that his 
belief waa true. But if, on the other hand, we heUeved that 
hu had not seen it in tlie Times — if, for instance, we had reason 
to believe that what he saw was not the statement which he 
made, but some other statement which he mistook for it; or if 
we believed that the kind of statement in question was one 
with regard to which there was no preaumptiou tliat, being in 
the Tillies, it would be true: in ciiher of these casea we should, 
I think, feel that he had not answered our question. We 
should still doubt whether what he had said waa true. We 
should siill doubt whether he kneio what he asserted ; and 
since a man cannot tell you bow he hnmes a tiling, unless be 
does know that tilings we should think that, though he might 
have told us truly how he eamc to believe U, he had tertflinly 
not tuld us how he hiew it. But though we should thus hold 
that he had not told us kovj he knew what he had asserted, aud 
that he had given us no reason for beliex-ing it to be true ; we 
must yet admit that he had given us a reason, in a seu&e — 
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u bad i-easou, a reason which tvaa no reason because it had uo 
leadency to show that what he beLieved was ti'ue; and we 
might also he perfectly convinced that he bad givea us tke 
reason, why he believed it — hhe proposition by betieviag which 
he was induced aho to believe his original assertion. 

I mean, then, by my question, "How do we know that 
other people exiat ? " what, I believe, is ordinarily meant, 
namely, " \Vlmt reason have we for believing that they exist? " 
and by this ugaiii I mean, what I also believe is ordinarily 
meuit, namely, "What proposition do we believe, which is 
both tme itself and la also sncli that it would not be true. 
unle^ other people existed?" An<l T hope it is plaiii that 
this (luestioii, thus explained, is qnite n diR'erent que'^tion from 
the psycholoyiual question, which I said I did )wi mean to aak 
— front tlie question, " How does our beliot' in the existence of 
other poople arise?" My illustration, I hope, lias made this 
piftiii. Fur I have pointed out that we may quite well Iiold 
titat a man has told us how a belief ol' his arises, oiid even 
what vras the reason which made him adopt that belief, and 
yet may have failed to give ns any ffooti rmson for his belief — 
any proposition which is both true itself, and also such that 
the truth of his belief follows from it. And, indeed, it is plaiu 
that if any one ever believes what is false, he is believing 
somethic;,' for which thei'Q /« uo good i*eason, in the sense 
which I have explained, and for which, therefore, he cannot 
possibly have a good reason ; and yet it plainly does not fallow 
that hie belief did not arise in any way whatever, nor even that 
he had no reason for it, — no liad reason. It is plain that false 
beliefs do arise in some way or oLher — they have oriyins and 
causes : and many people who hold them hate bad reasons for 
hotdiny tliein — their belief does arise (by inference or other- 
wise) from tlieir belief in some otlier proposition, whicli is not 
itself true, or else is not a ijoud renson for lioldiufr that, which 
they infer Irom it, or which, in some other way, it induces 
them to believe. I submit, therefore, that the question, " Whftt 
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good reoBou tiave we ivr believing in the existence of other 
people ? "' 13 ditferent from the question, " How does that belief 
arise?" But when I say this, I must not he niisuuilei'stood ^ 
I must not be understood to affirm tliat the answer to both 
questions maif not, in a eense, be the same. I fvdiy admit that 
the very same fiict, 'M'iiich suggests to us the l>eHef in the 
existence of other iieople, Tjwiy also be a gnorl reason far 
believing that they da exist. All that I maintain is that the 
ijuestion whether it is a good i*ea9on {qv that helief is a different 
question from the question whether it suggests that belief: 
if we aesert that a eertain fuet both suggests our belief in the 
eriatence of other persons and la h(so a jjood reason for holding 
that belief^ we are asserting two ilitTert-nt thiu^^s and not one 
only. And hence, when I assert, as I Khali as&ert, that we have 
a good reason for our helief in the esistence of other perBona, 
I must not be understood also tn assert either that we infer the 
existence of other jK*reons Jiom this good reason, or that our 
helief in that good reason Buggeats our belief in the exiBtence 
of other jiersons in any other way. It is plain, I think, that 
a man may believe two true prapusitlone, of which the one 
would nut be true, unleas the other were true too, without, in 
any sense whatever, having anived at his belief in the one /rorti 
his helieif in the other; and it is plain, at all events, that the 
question whether his behef in tlie one did arise from his belief 
in the other, is a different question fixjm the question 
whether the truth of the one belief follows from the truth of 
the other. 

I hope, then, that I have made it li little clearer what I mean 
by the ([uestioii: " Wbnt reason have we for believing iu the 
existenco uf other people ? " and that what I mean by it ta 
at alt events different from what is meant by the question: 
"How doBH our belief in the existence of other people arise ?" 
But I am sorry to say tliat 1 have not yet reached the end of 
my explanations as to what my meaning is. I am afraid that 
the subject may seem very tedious. I can assure you that 
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I have found it excessively tedious to try to make my meaning 
clear to myself. I have constantly found that 1 was coafusing 
one question with auotiier, and tliat, where I had thought I had 
n good reason for some assertion, I liad in reality no g("Kl reason. 
But 1 may perhaps remind you that tliis question, " How do 
we know so and so ? " " What reason have we for belie^dQg it ? " 
is one of which philosophy is full ; and one to which the moat 
various answers have been given. Philosophy largely consists 
in giviny reasons ; and the question what are good reasons for 
a pai'Liuular uonclnsiou aud wlial are bad, iB one upon which 
philosopliers have disagreed as mucli as on any other question. 
For one ami ttie same conclusion difFereut philoiophei-s have 
given not only different, but incompatible^ reasons; ami con- 
versely different philosophers have maintained that one and 
the same fact is a reason for iriconipatihle conclusions. We are 
apt, I think, sonietiiuea to pay too little attention to this fact. 
_Wb)BB we liave taken, perhaps, no little pains to assure our- 
that cmr own rensuning is correct, and especially when 
we know that a great many other philosophers agree with us, 
we are apt to assume that the arguments of those philoBophers, 
who have come to a contradictory conclusion, are scarcely 
worthy of aerions conaide ration. And yet, I think, there is 
ly & single reaauned conclusion in philr>sophy, as to wtuch 
we shall not find that some other philosopher, wlio li:n?, so far 
as we know, bestowed equal ]iuius on his reapoiiini^, and with 
Wjual ability, has reached a conclusioij incompatible with onr$, 
"We may W satistied that we are right, and we may, in fact, 
be so; but it is certain that &o/^ I'annot be right: i.*ither our 
opponent or we rau^t have mistaken ba<l reasons fur good. 
And this being so. liowever satisfied we nmy be that it i^ not 
we who have done so, I think we should at least draw the 
conclusion that it is by no means easy to avoid mistaking bad 
reasons for good ; and that no process, however laborious, which 
18 in tho least likely to lielp us in avoiding this should be 
evaded. But it is at least possible that one source of error 
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lies in mistaking one kind of reasoa for auotUer — in supivoaing 
that, because there is, in one sense, a reason for a given cou- 
cluaioD, there is also a reason in auother, or that because there 
is, in one sense, do reaaun for a given conclusion, there is, 
tbei-efore, no reason at all. I believe uiyseH that this is a 
very frequent source of error : but it is at least a possible one. 
And where, as disagreements ahow, there certainly is error on 
one side or the other, ami reason, too, to suppose that the 
error is not easy to detect, 1 tliiiik we should spare no yainn 
in iiivestiyating any som-ce. from which it is even possible 
that the error may arise. For these reasons 1 think I am 
perhaps doing right in trying to explain as clearly as possible 
not only what reasons we have for believing in an external 
world, Iiut alao in what sense I tabi^ t-heni to he reasons. 

1 proceed, then, with my explanation. And there is one 
thing, winch, I lliiuk my illustration hits shown that I do not 
mean. I have detined a rea.son for a belief as a true proposi- 
tion, which would not be true unless the belief itself — what i& 
believed — were also true ; snd I have used, as synonymous 
with this form of words, the expressions: A reason for a belief 
is a true pi-oposition from which the truth of the belief follows 
from wliidb it could be validly infem.d. Now these expressions 
might suggest the idea that I mean to restrict the word 
•' reswon," to what, in the strictest sense, might be called a 
iogieal reason— to propositions from which the belief in 
question follmvs, according to the rules of inference accepted 
by Formal Logic, But I am tiot using the words " follow." 
"validly iuferred," in this narrow sense; T do not mean to 
restrict the words " reason for a belief '^' to propositions from 
which the laws of Formal Logic state that the belief could be 
deduced. The illustration which I gave is inconsistent witii 
thia restricted meaning. I said that the fact lliat a statement 
appeared in the Times might be a good reason for believing 
that that statement was true. And I am using the word 
" reason " in the wide and popular sense, m which it really 
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might be. If. for iastaiice. the Times stated that tUe King 
WAS dead, we slifmld think that was a good reason for helieving 
that the King was dead ; we Bhoulil ihink that the TVtjms would 
not have made such a statement as that iiolesa the King really 
were dead. We ahould, indeedj not think that the staLeinent 
iu the Times rendered it absolutely cer/aiji tliat the King was 
dead. But it is extremely unlikely that the Times would 
make a Rtateruent of tlii& kind imleas it were true ; and, in 
that sense, the fact o! the statement appearing in the Times 
would rentier U highly prahahlf- — much more likely tiian not — 
that the King wab dead. And I wish it to be understood that 
I am using the words " reason for a belief" in this extremely 
wide sense. When I look for a good reaaou for onr belief in 
the existence of other people, I shall not reject auy propoaition 
merely on the ground that it only renders their existence 
probable — only shows it to be more likely than not that they 
exiet, I'rovided that the pTOposition in c|ue9tion does render 
it pmitirely prohthlc that they exist, then, if it also conforms 
to the c«nditiouB which I am about to mention, I shall call it 
a " good reason," 

But it ia not every propisition which renders it probable 
that other people exist, which I »hall consider to be a goud 
answer to my question. I have just explained that my 
meaning is wide in oue direction — in admitting mitif proposi- 
tions which render a belief merely probable ; but I have now 
to explain that it is i-estricted in two other directions : 1 do 
mean to exclude certain propoaitioDs which do render that 
belief probable. When I ask ; AVhat reason have we for 
believing in the existence of other people ? a certain ambiguity 
\& introduced by the use of the plui-al " we," If each of several 
different persona has a reason for believing that he himself 
exists, then it is not merely probable, but certain, according to 
the rides of Frinual Logic, that, in a seuse, thty " have a reason 
lor believiug " tliat several people exist ; each has a reason for 
believing that he himself exists: aud, therefore, all of them. 
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takeu tot;ellier, have reasons for Hiipi>osiiig that several persons 
exist. If, therefore. I were asking the question: What reason 
have we for belie\-ing in the existence of other persons ? in this 
sense, it would follow that if each of us has a reason fur 
believing in his own existence, these teaf^ns, taken together, 
would he a reason for believing in the oxistence of all of us. 
But I am not asking the question in this sense : it le, plain that 
this is lujt its natural sense. "What I do mean to ask is : Does 
eadt mti/it wwc of us know any pruposition, which is a reason 
for b*;lieving that olhfrs exist ? T am using " we," that is to 
say, in the sense of " each of ub." But again I do mean mcA 
of ue : I am not merely asking whether some one man knows a 
pTopositic>n which is a reason for believing that other men 
exist. It would be possible that some one man, or some few 
men, shcmld know such a proposition, and yet the rest know no 
Ruch proposition. But I am not askin^r whether this is the 
case. I am askin<< whether among pnipoaitions of the kind 
which (as we commonly suppose) all or almost all men know, 
there is any which ie a reason for supposing t.hat other men 
exist. And in asking this i^ueation I am not hewing the 
question by supposing that all men do exist. My question 
might, I think, be put quite accurately as follows. There are 
certain kinds of belief which, ftB we commonly suppose, all or 
almost all men share. 1 deserihe this kind ol' beliff as " our " 
beliefs, simply as au easy way oi pomting out wliicli kind of 
beUef I mean, but without assuming that all men do share 
them. And I then ask : Supposing a single man to have 
behefs of this kind, T\'hic;h amonj,' them would be a good 
reason for supposing that other men existed having like 
beliefs ? 

This, then, is the first restriction whioli I put upon the 
meaning of my question. And it ia, I think, n restriction 
which, in their natural meaning, the words surest When we 
ask : What reason have we for believing that other people 
exist ? we naturally understand that question to be equivale&t 




tu : What reafion litis mrk of us tor that belief? And this 
question attain h naturally (3i|tiivaleiit to the queation: Which 
among the propoaitiouB tliat a Biu^le man believes, but which 
are of the kind whitli (liyhtly or wrongly) we assume ail mwu 
to believe, are $uch that they would not he true nnleaa some 
other persun than that man existed ? But there is auother 
resttiction which, 1 think, the words of my question also 
naturally aiiggufcL If we were to ask anyuntj the question; 
Eow du you know that you did see that statement in the 
Times i and he were to answer " Because I did see it in the 
Times and in the Sian/lard too," we should not think that he 
had ^'iven us a reason for the belief that he saw it in the Times. 
We should not think his answer a rcojioti, because it assorts the 
very thing for which we require a, reason. And aiinilarly when 
I ask : How do we know that any tiling or person existSj other 
than ourselves and what we directly pei-ceive ? What reason 
have WB for bolievin;^ this i I must natuially he understood to 
mean : What propoaitiou, otlwr than one which itself asserts or 
presnpposes the existence of Bomethirg beyond ourselves and 
our own pt-riieptiuna, is a reason for supposing tliat wuch a thing 
exist$ ? And tliis restriction obvipugly exL-ludes an immense 
Mumher of propositions of a kind which all of uh do believe. 
We all of us believe an inimense number of different proposi- 
tions about the existetiue of things which we do not directly 
perceive, and many of these propositions are, in lay sense, good 
reasons for believing in the existence of still other things. 
The belief in the existence of a statement in the Times, when 
we liave not Mi?en that statement^ may, as I implied, be a good 
reason for believiug that someone is dead. But no such 
proposition can be a good answer to my question, because it 
asserts the very kind of thing for which I require a reason; it 
asserts the existence of somethitig other than mys^elf and what 
I directly perceive. Wlieu I am asking: What reason have I 
for believing iu the existence of anything but myself, my own 
perceptions, and what I do directly perceive ? you would 
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naturally unJeratand me to mean : What reason, utha' than the 
exieteuce of such a Uiiog, have I for this belief '. 

Each of us. tbeo, we commojily assume, believes some true 
propositions, which do not themaetves assert tlie eiisteuee of 
anything otiier tlian himself, his owu perceptions, or what he 
ilirectly perceives. Each of us, for inHtance, behevea that he 
hiniBelf haa and has htid certain particular perceptions : and 
these propositions are propositions of the kind I nieaii — pro- 
positions which do not themselves assert the existence of 
anything other than liimself, his owe perceptions, and what he 
directly beheves ; they are, I thiok, by no means the only 
pTopositions of this kind, which moat of ub beliBve: but they 
are propositions of this kind. But, as I say, I ara not sif^auming 
that each of us — each of aeveral different people — ^does believe 
propositicins of this kind. All that I assume is that at least 
one man does believe some such propositions. And then I ask : 
Which among those true propositions, which onc^ tuan believes, 
jire sueli that they would probably not be true, unless some 
other man tisisted and had certain particular perceptions T 
Which among them are such that it folhnvs (in the wide sense, 
which I have explained) from their truth, tliat it ia more likely 
than not that some Other man has perceptions ? This is the 
meaning of ray question, so far as I have hitherto explained it: 
and I hope this meaning is q_uitu clear. It is in this sense that 
I am asking : What reason have we for believing that other 
people exist 'i How do we know that they exist ? This, 
indeed, is not all that I mean by that (]^uestion : there is one 
other point— the moat important one — which remains to bei 
explained. But this is part of what I mean to ask ; and before 
I go on to explain what else I mean, I wish first to stop and 
enquire what is the answer to this part of my question. What 
is the answer to the question: Which among the true pro- 
positions, of a kind which (as we commonly assume) each of us 
believes, and which do not themselves assert the existence of 
anything other than that person himself, his own pei'ceptions, 




or wliat he directly perceives, art audi th«L tliey would 
pruhnblj' not be true uuleaa some iither persou exisled, wlio had 
percuptioua in some le-specta aiiiiikr to his own ? 

Now Ld this question tlie aiiawer is very obviniis. It is 
very oWvioiiia that in tljis sense we have reastina tor believing in 
the existence of other persons, and also wliat some of tboi»e 
reaaona are. Hut I wish tu make it quite plain that this is so : 
that in this sense trne man has a reason for believing that 
another has certaJa perceptions. All that I am asking you to 
grant, is. you see, that some of you would not be having Jnat 
those p«rcepLi'in8 which yrju now have, unless I. a* I lead thia 
paper, were perceiving more or leas bLiek niarka on a more or 
less white ground ; or tlmt I on the otlier hand, ahoidd not be 
having just those percei'tiou-* wliich I now have, unless some 
other p«ranns than myself were hearing the sounds of my voice. 
And I am not asking you even to gmnt that this is certain — 
only that it in positively probable — more likely tlian not. 
Surely it is very obviuus that this proposition is true. But 1 
wish to make it quite clear whitt 'would 1m the conKec^ueu'Ces of 
denying' that any such prupositious are true — propositions which 
assert that the exiateuceol' certain perceptions iu one man are a 
reason for belie%iny the existence uf certain perceptions in 
another mun — which assert that one man would probably not 
have had just thome perceptions which he did have, unless some 
other man had had certain particular ijerceptions. It is plain, 
T think, lliat, unless some auch ])ropii3itions. are true, we have 
uo inure reason for supiMising that Alexander the Great ever 
M.W an L'lpphiint, than for sup]Joaing that Sinilbnd the Sailor saw 
a Roc : we have uo more reason for supposins that anybody saw 
Julius Csesar ninrdered in the Semite House at Rome, tliau for 
HUppoaiu}; that somebody aaw liim carried up to Heaven in a 
fiery chaiiot. It is plain, \ think, that if we have any n3a;*on 
at all for supposing that in all proljability Alexander the Gr^at 
did see an elephant, and that in all prolxibility no sucli person 
u Sindbad the Sailor ever saw a Hoc, part of that reaaon con- 
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sists in the assumption that some other person would probably 
not have had just those perceptions which he did have, unless 
Alexander the Great had seen an elephant, and unless Sindbad 
the Sailor had not seen a Koc. And most philosophers, I think, 
are willing to admit that we have some reason, in some sense 
or other, for such propositions as these. They are willing to 
admit not only that some persons probably did see Julius Csesar 
murdered in the Senate House; but also that some persons, 
other than those who saw it, had and have some reason for 
Bup[>osing that some one else probably saw it. Some sceptical 
philosophers might, indeed, deny both propositions ; and to 
refute their views, I admit, other arguments are needed than 
any wiiich I shall bring forward in this papier. But most 
philosopliers will, I think, admit not only that facts, for which 
there is. as we say, good historical evidence, are probably true ; 
but also that what we call good historical evidence really is in 
some sense a good reason for thinking thern true. Accordingly 
I am going to assume that many propositions of the following 
kind are true. Propositions, namely, which assert that one man 
would probably not have certain perceptions which he does 
have, unless some other man had certain particular perceptions. 
That some of you, for instance, would probably not be having 
precisely the perceptions which you are having, unless I were 
having the perception of more or less black marks on a more or 
less white ground. And, in this sense, I say, we certainly have 
reasons for supposing that other people have perceptions 
similar, in some respects, to those which we sometimes hav& 

But when I said I was going to ask the question : What 
reason have we for supposing that other people exist ? you will 
certainly uot have thought that I merely meant to ask the 
question which I have just answered. My words will have 
sugi^ested to you something much more important than merely 
this. When, for instance, I said that to the question "How do 
you know that?" the answer " I saw it in the Times" would be 
a satisfactory answer, you may have felt, as I felt, that it 





would not in allcircumstfliices be rfgarded as sucli. The person 
who Jisketl the questiun might, in some cases, fairly reply : 
"That Is no auswer; how ilo you know that, because you saw a 
thing ill the Ti7nc^. it is thei-efnre true ? " In other words he 
miyht ftsk for a rcasaa- for auppoBiiig that the oucnrrence of a 
purticulai' stateuieut in the TiniKu was a reaauii tor supposing 
that Biatenieiit true. And this is a question tu which we all 
believe that thei-e may Vte lui answer. We believe that, with 
regard to some kinds of statements which the Timns makes — 
some kluds of atiitenients with regard to Fiscal Policy for 
example — the fact tlial the Times makes them is no reusoTi for 
anpposiiiy them to be true ; wliereas with regard to other kinds 
of statement, wliich it makes, sneh a atateuient, for instance, as 
that th» Kiii^ was dead, llie fact that it make's thr<m is h reiison 
for supposing ihern true. We Iieli'eve that there nre some 
kinds of statement, which it is very unlikely the Tivtes would 
make, ualoss they were true; and others whieh it is not itt all 
unlikely that the Titaei might tiiakfl, althooyh they were not 
true. And we believe that a reason might be given for distin- 
guishing, in this way, between the two difl'erent kintls of state- 
ment: for thinlaiig tliat, in some cases (on points, for instance, 
which, rj3 we should say. are not simple qneatious of fact) the 
Times is fallible, whertaa in other cases, it is, though not 
absolutely infallible, very unlikely to state what is not true. 

Now it is precisely in this further sense that I wish to 
consider: what reason have wt) lor beheving tlmt certain 
particular things, other than ourselves, our own perceptions, 
and what we directly perceive, are real ? I have asserted that 
I do have certain perceptions, which it is very unlikely 1 should 
have, unless some other peraou had certain particular percep- 
tions : that, for instance, it is very unlikely that 1 should be 
having precisely those perceptions which I am now liaving, 
unless someone else were heariu^ the sound of my voice. And 
T now wish to ask: What reason have I for supposing that tliis 
iaunhkely? What reason has any of us for supposing that 
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any such propofiitirm is M'ue ? Aiul I mean by " hnvin« 
reason " precist'ly wliat I fnrnifily Jiieaiit. I iiieau : Wliat, oilier 
proptK<ition do I know, which would not be true, milees my 
perpeption were coniicK-tpil with fwraeoiie else's perceptinn, in 
thtt iiiaEiiK'r m which I asserfed tlieni to be connect-ed ? Here 
again T am asking; for n ffood V'-rrs^m ,- and niu not asking a 
paycholop,ca.l question with regani to origin, Here ayain T am 
not asking for a i'ea$on, in, the strict sense of ForniMl Logic ; I 
uni merely asking for a propoaition. which wonld prril^aWy not 
be tme, unlesH wliat 1 asserted were true. Here again I am 
asking for some proposition of a kind which rack of wb Mieves ; 
I am aakin<; : What reason has eacA of ub for believing that 
some of his peix-eptions are ccinnefLed with partieiikr pt^icep- 
tioiis of other i>eople fn the manner I asReiteci ? — lor belif ving 
that he would not hnvR certain perceptions that he does have, 
unless soiriG other pt-rsoii bad certain particular perceptions ? 
And here again I am asking for a irnsoii~l am asking for some 
proposilion f//(fT tliau ouu which itself Jissiei'ta; WIn-u one man 
has a perception of such and such a particular kind, it i* 
probable that auotlier man has a jierception or thought ol this 
or that other kind. 

But what kiiul of reason can bi* yiven for ltelte\'ing a 
proposition of this sort? For believing a proposition which 
asserts that, since one partieular thing exists, it is probable 
that another particular thiny also exists ? One thiufi I think is 
plain, namely that we *ian have no ^^ood reason for believing 
such a proposition, nnless we have good reason for believing 
BomB f/enenilisdtwt). It is commonly helieved, for inaUtnce, that 
certain so-culleil Hint aiTow -heads, which have been discovered, 
werti pndiably made by prehiatoric men ; and 1 think it is pliiiu 
that WB have uo reaBou lor helieving this unless \re hnvr reason 
to guppose that ohjectswiiich reseinljle these in certain jjarticu- 
lar respects are genrnifly made hy men— are timrr oftni made 
by meu than by any other agency. Unless certain particular 
characteristics which those arrow-beads have were character- 
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Litics which helonged at least more frequently to articles of 
LuDian uiaaut'sicture clian to iitiy articles not made by men, it 
wuultl smely be just as likely as not th»t these niTow-hemis 
were TiQi made by iiieii^tlua tliey were, in fact, not arrow-heads. 
That is Ui say, uiilesB we liavi- i-easoii to aasertap'TKra/iwi/iVfl — 
the geuemlisatiuii that oljjecla of a c;e;"ta.j)i kind fife ffennrtilt/ 
imwle by men, we have no reason to euppoee that these par- 
ticular objectB, which ure of the kiiid in question, teere mado 
by men. And the same, so fai- as I can see, is true univoraally. 
If we ever h«ve any ivaBOii for aaeerting that, since one par- 
Lieular thing exists, another pi-obably exists or existed or 
will exisC also, part of ouv reasoiij at least, must consist iu 
rea.40n8 for assertinj^ some geiiernlisation — t'ttr aaserting tliiit 
the existence of thing* of a particular kind is, more often tliaii 
not, accnmpaiiied or preceded or followed by the existence nf 
tilings of anotbor particnlar kind- It is, I think, soiiietiiiies 
asaunied thai ait altoruattve to thi^ theory may l« found in the 
tlieuiy tliiit the existence of one kind of thiny "iutriiiaically 
points to," or is " JutrLuaitially a siyn or symbol of " the cxisieuce 
of anotiier thing. It is sug^^estud that when a thing wldcli 
thus " points to" the existence uf anuther thing exists, then it 
is at least pntbable that tbe thing " pointed to" exists also. 
But this theory. I think, offers no real alternative. For, in the 
lirst place, when we. say that the existence of one thing A 
is a " 8ij;n " of or "points to" the existence n( another thing li, 
wo very couimoidy actually ineau to say tiiat when a thinj; 
like A exists, a thing like R generally exists too. We may, no 
doubt, mean aomethinfj else tm ; but tliia we do mean, Wesay^ 
for instauce, that certain particidar words, which we hear or 
read, are a " sign " that somebody has thouglit of the particular 
thin^^n whicli wc call the meaning of tiioae words, lint we 
should certainly hesitate tu :idmit that tlin linunDg or residing 
of certain words <;ouhl lie called a "sign" of the existence 
of certain thoughts, unless it were true than when tliose words 
are heard or read, the thoughts in question getierntfij have 
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existed. If when those words were heard or read, the thoughts 
had generally not existed, we should say that, in one sense 
of the word at all events, the hearing of the words was Tiot a 
sign of the existence of the thoughts. In this sense, there- 
fore, to say that the existence of A " points to " or " is a sign 
of" the existence of 1>, is actually to say that when A exists, B 
generally exists also. But, no doubt, ttie words " points to," " is 
a sign of" may he used in some other sense: they may, for 
instance, mean only that the existence of A suf/gesis in some 
way the helief that B exists. And in such a case we might 
certainly know that the existence of A pointed to the existence 
of B, without knowing that when A existed B generally existed 
also. Let us suppose, tlien, that in some such sense A does 
" point to " the existence of B ; can this tact give us a reason 
for supposing it even probable that B exists ? Certainly it can, 
provided it is true that when A does point to the existence of 
B, B generally exists. But surely it can do so, only on this 
conditiou. If when A points to the existence of B, B, never- 
theless, does iiot generally exist, then surely the fact that A 
points to the existence of B can constitute no probubility that B 
does not exist : on the contrary it will then be probable that, 
even though A " points to " the existence of B, B doea not exist. 
We have, in fact, only substituted the generalisation that A's 
pointing to B is generally accompanied by the existeuc* of B, for 
the generalisation that A's existence is generally accompanied by 
the existence of B. If we are to have any reason for asserting 
that, when A point.-i to or is a sign of the existence of B, B 
probably exists, we must still have a reason for some general- 
isation — for a generalisation which asserts that when one 
thing points to the existence of anotlier, that other generally 
exists. 

It is plain, then, I think, that if we are to find a reason for 
the assertion that some particular perception of mine would 
proljably not exist, unless someone else were having or had had 
a perception of a kind which I can name, we muat find a 
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reason for mine ^eiieralisatiou. And ib is also plain, I lliiiik, 
that ill mmiy cases of this kind the generalisation luuat, 
cuDsist iu au assertinn that wheu one man has a certtilri Iciud 
uf peiwption. some other man generally lias had some other 
perception or behflf. We assume, \'ov inattiuce, tliat when 
wo heir or read certain words, somehedy hesidea ourselves 
has thought iUe thoughts, which constitute the meaniug of 
those words; and it ia plain, I thitdi, that we have no 
reason for thin iiHHnrnplion except one whicli is aluo a reason 
f'jr the iissuijiptiun that when certaiu words are iieard or 
read, somebody generally has had certain thoughts. And my 
eni|inry^ therefore, at least includes the enquiry : What reason 
have we lor such generalisatiouB as the^e ? for generalisatioas 
wldch assert a conneetion between the exialeuce of a certain 
kind of perception in one man, and thnt of a certain kind of 
perception or belief in another man ? 

And tii this question, I think, but one answer can be given. 
If we liave aay reason for such geunrtdisatious tit all, gome 
i-eason must be given, iu one way or another, by observation — 
by observatioiij understood in the wide sense in wlucli it includes 
" experiment.'* Ng plidosopber, I think, has ever failed to 
assume that observation does give a reason lor some geneial- 
isatiooa^ur some propositions which assert that wheu one 
kind ol" thing exists, another generally exists or baa existed in 
a certJiin relation to it. Even those who, like Hume, imply that 
observation cauiiot give a reason for auythiug, yot constantly 
appt:al to obseivatioD in support of general isatioua of their 
own. And eveu those who hold that observaliou can give no 
reason for any generalisation about the relation of one man's 
perceptions to another's, yet hold tliat it can give a reason for 
geuerali^attoua about the relation of some to others among a 
man's own perceptions. It is, indeed, by no means agreed how 
ubdi-rvalion can give a reason for any general iaation. Nobody 
knows what reason we have, if we have any, for supposing that 
it can. But that it can, everyone, I think, assumes. I think, 
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therefore, laost philosophers will agree, that if we can find any 
reason at al! for generalisations of the kind in which I am 
iateresLed. a reascin for aomc of them at all events mu&t \>e 
found in ohs«rvalioii. And what I propose to ask k: Wliat 
reaaoii can he found in ob^Brvattoii for ev<;n a single propnsiuoTi 
of the kind I have daseribed ? for a propositinii which asserts 
that when one man has one kind of perception, another man 
generally has or has had another ? 

But, when it i» said that observation gives us a reasou 
for generalisations, two things may be meatit, neither of which 
I mean. 1 ri the first place, we popularly use " ohservation " in a 
sense in which we can be eaid to observe the perceptions, 
feeUnga, and thoughts of other people : in which, thc^refore, we 
can be said to observe the very thinj^swith re<fard to which lam 
asking what reason we have for btjUeviufj in their existence. 
But it is universally agreed that there is a sense in which no 
man can observe the perceptions, feelings or thoughts of any 
other man. And it i$ to this strict aeneg that I propose to 
confine tlits word. I shall use it in a sense, in which we can. 
certainly be said to observe nothing, but omselvua, our own 
perceptions, thonghls and feelinga, and what we directly perceive. 
And in the second place, it may be said that observultous made 
by another person may give mc a reason for believing some 
genc'rnliaation. And it is certainly the ease that for many of the 
geueialisationa in which we all believe, if we liavu a riiiLSon in 
observation at all, it is not in our ovni observation that we hfive 
it: part of our reason, at all events, lies in things which other 
people have observed but which we ourselves have not observed, 
Rul in asking this particular qneation, 1 am not asking for 
reasons of ihis sort. The very question that 1 am asking is: 
What reason has any one of ua for supposing that any other 
person whatever has ever made any ubatjrvations 'f And just 
as, in the Hrst nieanuig whiuh I gave to tliis question, it meant: 
What thing, that any single man observes is such that it would 
pi-obably not have existed, unless some other mau had made & 
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]Mirt.Lculsir fjbservation ? So now I ain asking: Which amni]g 
the tilings, which om; sin'jle mwi observes, are Buch thiit tliey 
wnukl prohably not have existet], unless it wei-e Ituy that some 
of them j;eiierally stood in eerlnin relations to ubaervatLoiia of 
sojTie other person? I am askiny: "VVIiiuh atuoug mi/ own 
obBervntions '^ive me a reason fur anpposing that si.me of them 
are ot'« kind which are genemlly pre-^eiled or accompanied hy 
observations of otlioi' i>eople V Wliich, fnr instftnice, amony my 
cwii observatioiia ^\ve « gtxiil leasun for the guniTaliaation 
that when 1 hear ceitain words, aomebody else has geuei-ally 
had ci^rtaiii partic^iil&r thoughts, or that wheuevet- anyooe hears 
certain words, somebody elae has ^i-nf^rally had the tlnjughts 
which constitute whiit we call the lueiiuiQg of those wurds i i 
am asking: Which auioug the vast series of nhsiirvatioiis, which 
any one individual mukes during his liletiine, give a good reason 
lor any yt^net-alisittion rchUi-vtr of this kind — a generalisation 
which asserts tliac some of them are gentmlly preceded by 
certain tlmuglits, perceptions t»r feelings iti otlier persons? I 
quite admit that there ate some general isations of this kind for 
wliieli the (fliBer vat ions of sonu: purtiuular ineu will not yive a 
rewsoii. All that 1 ask is: Ijs there even uhc geneiulisatiou of 
this kind, fur which the kind of observations, which (as we 
cotiimoitly assume) each mau, or nearly every man, dous make, 
do give a reason ? Among obaervHLious of the kind whicli (ag 
we commonly assume) are common to yoii and to me, do yours, 
by themselves, give any reason ibr even orte such generalisation ? 
And do mine, by tliemselves, give any reason for even one such 
generalisation ? And if they do, which, among these observa- 
tions, is iT. wliicJi do so ^ 

My question is, then: What reason do my own observations 
give me, for supposing thai any peraeption whatever, which I 
have, would, probably not occur, unless some other pei"3on had 
a certain kind of perception ? What reason do jny own 
obseiTatioas give me for supposing, for inBtance, that I should 
BOt be perceiving what I do now perceive, unless someone were 
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hearing the sound of my voice ? What reason do your own 
obseivatious give you lor supposing that you would not be 
perceiviug just wliat you are perceiving, unless I were per- 
ceiviug more or less black marks on a more or less white 
ground ? The question does, I think, appear to be a reasonable 
one; and most philosophers, I think, have assumed that there is 
an answer to it. Yet it may be said that thei'e is no answer to 
it: that my own observations give me no reason whatever for 
any single proposition of this kind. There are certain 
philosophers (even apart from thorough sceptics, with whom, as 
I have said, I am not now arguingj who have denied that they 
do. There are certain philosophers who hold that nothing 
which any single one of us observes or can observe, gives the 
aliglitest reason for supposing that any of his own perceptions 
are generally connected with certain perceptions in other people. 
There are philosophers who hold that the only generalisations 
for which our own observations do give any warrant are 
generalisations conueming the manner in which our own 
perceptions, thoughts and feelings do and probably will succeed 
one another; and who conclude that, this being so, we have no 
reason whatever for believing in the existence of any other 
people. And these philosophers are, I think, right in drawing 
this conclusion from tliis premiss. It does not, indeed, follow 
from their premiss that we have not a reason in the sense, which 
1 first explained, and in which, T insisted, it must be admitted 
that we have a reason. It does not follow that some of our 
perceptions arc not such as would probably not exist, unless 
some othei person had certain perceptions. But, as I have 
urj^ed, when we say that we have a reason for asserting the 
existence of something not perceived, we commonly mean some- 
thing more than this. We mean not only that, since what we 
perceive does exist, the unperceived thing probably exists too ; 
we mean also that we have some i-eason for aaseiling this 
connection between the perceived and the unperceived. And 
holding, as we do, that no reason can be given for asserting 
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such & coniieetiiiii, rxL-pjiC nl).4erv-atioii, we alioiild say that, if 
oliBprvation f^ves no reason for asserting it, we Imvy jio reaeoE 
for iisaertint; it; and liaving no reason for asatTUng tiliis 
conneclinn itetweeii the perceived aud the uuperceiveii, we 
slioitKl sa)' lliat we have ii'jne either f<.ir assertinH tho uven 
probable exislenee of the unpernieivtd. This, I think, is wliat 
we coniuiouly meiiii by saying that wu have no reason to believe 
in the existence of a partienUr thing which we do not perceive. 
Andl hence. I tliiiik, ihuse philosophers who hold that our own 
observations give us no reason vhntever for any generalisation 
whatever concerning the connection of any of tliem with those 
of other people, nre quite right in rancUiding that we have no 
reason to assert that any other person ever tllid have any 
jiarticnlar t}ioni;;hl or perception whatever. I think tliat the 
words of this concltision, understood in tbeir natural uieuning, 
express precisely what the preniisa asaertfi. We need not, 
indeed, conclude, as many of these philosophers are inclined to 
do, that, because we have no reason for beUeviiig in the exintence 
of other people, it in therefore highly doubtful whether they do 
exist. The pliilosophei's who advouate this opinion commonly 
refute theiuselves by asaignitig the existence of other people as 
part of tlieii' reason for believing that it is very doubtful 
whether any other people exist. That for which we jmve no 
reason may, nevertheless, be certaiinly true. And, indeed, one 
of the piiilosopliers who holda most cluarl}' and expressly that 
we do know net only tlie existence of other people but also tbat 
of material objects, is also one of those who denies nio3t 
emphatically that our own obBer^'ations can give any reason for 
believiuj; either in the one or in the uther. I refer to Thomas 
Reid. fieid, indei;^!, uUows himself to use not only the word 
" oltserve," but even the word " perceive," in that wide sense in 
which it might be said that we observe or perceive the thoughts 
and feelings of others : and I think that the fact that he uses 
tho wuhIh in this sense, has misled hiui into thinking that liis 
view ifi more phiusible and more in accordance with Common 
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Sense tlian it really is: hy using the wnnis in this sense lie is 
able to pte*d that " observation '* really does ylve a reasou for 
Boiiie of those generalisations, for which Coramon Sense holds 
that " uLiBervatimii " (tii a narrower sense) dnea jjive a reason. 
But with re^ai^ to what we observe or perceive, in tlit; strir^t 
sense to which I am confining those words, lie aRserta quite 
esplicitly that it gives iis no reason either for believing in the 
existence of material oiijects or for believing in the existence of 
other Luinds. Berkeley, lie says, Jias proved incunti'DVcrtibly 
that it gives, us no reason for the one, and Hnme that it givm 
us no reason For the other. 

Now these pUilosopliers may be right in holding this. 
It may, perhaps^ be true that, in this sense, my ovvn observa- 
tioQS give nie no reason whatever for believing that any 
other person ever has or will perceive anything like or unlike 
what 1 perceive. But I think it U tieairahle we should 
reulijie, how piuadoxiual are the consequences which muat be 
admitted, if this is true. It luu^t then be aduuttE^d that the 
very large part of our kuowledge^ which we suppose to Have 
some brtsia in experience, is by no tiieans based upon 
experience, in the sense, and to the extent, which we suppose, 
We do for instance, commonly suppose that there is some 
basis in experience for the assertion that some iieople, whom 
we call frermans, use otip set i^f words, lo express much the 
same meaning, which we express by using a ditl'erent set of 
words, Hut, if this view be confct, we nmat admit that no 
person's experience gives him any reason whatever for 
suppiFsiiig that, when he heais certain words, anyone else has 
ever heard or thought of the same ^^orda, or niuaut anything 
by thein. The view aduiits, indeed, that I do know that, 
when I hear certain words, somebody else has generally had 
thoughts more ur less similar to those which I suppose him to 
have had : but it denies that my own observations could ever 
give me the least reason for supposing that this is so. It 
admits that iny own observations may give me reiisoti fur 
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supposing that if anyone has ever had perceptions like mine 
in some respects, he will also have liad other perceptiona 
like others of lulue: but it dutiius that they give ine any 
reason foi- suppnstng thtic anyctne else ever liaa had a pereep- 
tion like uut; of mine. It admits tliat my own observationa 
luay give me reason for suppoaiug that certain perceptiuns 
and thoughts in (ww person {if they eiiat) will be fuHowed or 
preceded liy certain other pereeptions and thoughts in that 
person: bat it denies time they yive me any leii&un whatever 
for any similar genemlisntion eoucprning the eunnection of a 
certain kind of perception in one person with a certiun kind 
of jwi-cBpiiun iiii another. It adndls that I should not have 
certain percepiioua, which I do have, unless someone elae had 
had certain other perceptions; but it denies that my own 
observations can give nm any rea&on for aayiny 90 — for saying 
that I shonid not have hnd this piireeption, uuiess someone 
else had had that. Xo observations of mine, it holds, can 
ever render it probable that such a genernlisation is true: no 
observation of mine can ever coullrm or verify such a 
genemlisation. If we are to say that any aneh j^'eneralisation 
whatever is based upon observation, we can onlv nipan, what 
Reid nieHn», that it is baped on a series of asauinptionB. 
Wheti I obgerve this particular thing, T assume that thai 
particular thing, which I do not obgerve, exists ; when I 
observe another particular thing, I again assume that a second 
particuhtr thing, whicli I do not observe, pxista; when 
I observe a third particular thing, I again assume that a third 
particular thing, whicli 1 do not observe., e'xists. These 
assumed facts— the asauiued fact that one observation of mine 
is accompanied by the existence of one particular kind of 
tiling, and that another observation of mine is acooinpanied by 
the existence of a dinirenl particular kind of thing, will then 
give me a reason for diHt;rent generalisations concerning the 
connection of different perceptions of mine with different 
external objects — objecta which I dn not perceive. But (tt lb 
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niaintaiiied) nothing Imt a masa of sucli Hssiimptions will give 
106 a reason for nny such generalisation. 

Now I think it must be admitted that thei-c is somethtHf^ 
paradoxiL^nl in siicli a view. I think it may \\e ailmittetJ that, 
in hoKHii^ il, the philiisophet of Comimm 8ernse ilep^rts from 
Common Sense at least as far in one direetioo as hiu opponents 
bad done in anotiier. But I think that there is some exeuse 
for thosf! whn fiohl it: I tliink tliat, in one respect, they are 
more in the liyliL Lhaii tliosu who du not hold it — than ihooe 
who hold that my own ubaervaliouH do give me a reaaou for 
heheving in the existence of other people. For those who 
hold that my observations do give me a reaeon, have, I believe, 
uuivei"sally supposed tliat tlie reason lies in a. part of my 
o!^serva^iollS| in which no sucli reason ia to he found. This 
is why 1 liavB chosen to ask tlie question : fVImt reaeon do my 
observulions give me for >ielievinjT tliat any other person has 
any particular pei-ceptions or beliefs ? I wish U> CMineider 
lohkh among the things which I oU^urvt will tjive such a 
reiLson. For this is n question to which no answer, that I liave 
ever seen, appears to me to lie correct. Those who havn 
aekeil it have, sfi far a.^ T know, juiswert-d it rUhn- hy denying 
that my observations give me any reason iir by [KJintiTi^f to aj 
part of my observations, wliich, as it eeema to me, really do 
give none. Tlioae who deny are, it seenis to me, right in 
holding tliat the reason given by those who aflirm m no reason. 
And their correct opinion on tliia point will, I think, partly 
serve to explain their denial They have supposed that if our 
obaervationa give us any i-eason at all for asuerting the 
existence of other people, that reason must lie wliete it has 
been supposed to lie by those who hold tJiat they do give a 
reason. And then, tinding that tliis assigned I'eason ia no 
reason, tliey have asBumed that there ia no other. 

I am proposing then to ask : Which among the observa- 
tions, which I make, and wliich (aa we commonly suppose) 
are similar in kind to those which all or almost all men make, 
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will give a reason for siipjjosiiig tliat the existence of wiiy of 
them Is generally connected with the exiistence of cerUiin kiuds 
of perception or behef in other people ? And in ouEer to 
answer this question, it is nbviona we must first cnn?ii<ier two 
others. We must consider, in the tirst place: Of wliat nature 
must observations be, if they are to give a reaaon for any 
generalisnlion asserting thot the existence of one kind of 
thing is generally conneeted with that of another? And we 
must consider in the second place : What kinds of things do 
we observe t 

Kow to the first of these questions I am not going to 
attempt to give a complete answer. The question concerning 
the rules of Inductive Logic, which is the (iiieation at issue, 
is an immensely ditHcult and intricate qu&stion. And I am 
not going to attempt to Bay, what kind of observations are 
snjicirnf to justify a generalistitioti. Jiiit it is comparatively 
easy to point out that a certain kind of obsei-vatioii-s are 
luxessary to justify a gcneralisatioa ; and this is all that I 
propose to do. 1 wish to point out cortain conditions which 
observjitjnns muaC satisfy, if they are to .justify a generalisa- 
tion; without iu any way iuiplying that all obBervatioiia wliich 
do satisfy these conditions, vnll justify a generalisation. The 
conditions, I shall mention, are ones which are certainly not 
suflicieiit to justify a geneiaHsation ; but they are. I think, 
conditions, without which no generalisation can be justified. 
If a particular kind of observations do noi satisfy these 
csonditions, we can say with certainty that those observations 
give ^18 no reason for believing iu the existence of other 
peuple ; though, with regard to observations which da satisfy 
tlieni, we shall only be able to say that they nui^ give a 
reason. 

What conditious, then, must observation.? satisfy, if they are 
to justify a gt^nerulisatiou I Let us 8U[ipose that tlit general- 
isation to be justified is one which asserts that the existence of 
a kind of object, which we will call A, i» generally preceded. 
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accompanied, or tollowod by the existence of a kind of object, 
which we will call B. A, for instance, cjifjht be the heariu^ of 
a certain word hy one jjetson, ami B tbe thonylit of that which 
we call the meaning of the word, in another jk-raort; and the 
general iitdttcn to he jnstiEied mij|;ht he that when nut: peii^ou 
hears a word, not flpoken by himself, someone else has generilly 
thought of the meaninj;; of that word. What ninat I have 
observetl, if the senetnlisatioii that the existence of A is 
fjenerallyprecedeji by ilm existence of B, in to be justified by ray 
obsprvations ? One first |Kjint, I think, is plain. I must have 
observed both a>iiie object, which i? in some respects like A, 
find which I will Cnall a, and aleo some object in some n-apecta 
like li, which I will call $ : I must hiivu obaervL'd both a and j8, 
and also I must have observed $ precedinj' a.. This, at least,' 
I niuBt hnve ottaerved. But I do not pretend to say June like 
a and ^ must be to A and B : nor do I pretend U' say how ol'tea 
I mnsL have obaerved fd preceding a, aUhoiigh it is ycnei-ally 
held that I must have pheerved this more than once. These 
are questions, which would have to be discussed, if we were 
Ei'ying to discover what observations were »n.fficitnt to justify 
the gvneralisatiijii that the existence of A is i^enerally preceded 
by that of B. But I am only trying to lay down the minimuni, 
which is luxe^sari/ to justify this geiieraliaation ; and therefore I 
am content to say that we mnst have oiisetvcd sometiiing more 
or less like li preceding aoinettiing more or leas like A, at least ' 
once. 

But there is yet another minimum condition. If my 
observation of ^ pi-eceding « is to justify the generalisation 
that the ccivteiux of A is ^enemlly preceded by the e^yiMem-c of 
B, it is plain, I think, that Iwth the j3 and the a, which 1 
observed, must have existed or been rcal\ and that also the 
existence of ninst rmUy have preceded that of a. It is 
plain that if, when I ubaeived u and ^, a existed but ^ did not, 
this obseiTation could give nie no reason to suppose that on 
another oecaaiou when A existed, B would exist. Or agaiii, if. 
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wbea I observed ,3 preceding «, both ^ and a existed, but the 
existeiTce of did not really precede that of «. but, on the 
contrary, followed it, this observation could certainly give me 
no reason to suppose that, in gienerfll, the existence of A was 
preceded by the existence of B. Indeed this condition that 
what is observed must have been real miglit be naid to be 
included in the very meaning of the word " obaervatiouJ' We 
should, in tliis connection, say that we had not observed ^ 
preceding a, unless ^ and a were both real, and ^ ba<l really 
preceded «. If 1 say " I have obsen^cd that, on one ociyision. 
ray hearing of Oie word ' moon ' was followed by my imagjuin}^ 
a luminous silvery disc," I commonly mean to include in my 
statement the assertion that I did, on that occasion, really hear 
the word " moon," and realty did have a visual image of a 
luminoua disc, and that my perception was really followed by 
my imagination. If it were proved tu me that, this had act 
really happened, I should admit that I had not really 
observed it. But though this condition that, if observa- 
tion is to give reason for a generalisation, what is observed 
must be real, may thus be said to be implied in the very word 
"observation," it was necessary for me to mention the condition 
explicitly. It was neceeaary, because, as I shall presently 
show, we do and must also use the word " observation " in a 
sense in which the assertion "I observe A" by no means 
includeB the assertion " A exists " — in a sense in winch it -niaji be 
true that though I did observe A, yet A did -nut exist. 

But there is also, I think, a third necessary condition, which 
ia very apt to be overlooked. It may, pethapa, be allowed that 
observation gives some reason for the proposition that hens' 
^g8 are generally laid by hens. I do not mean to say that 
(my one man's observation can give a reason for this proposi- 
tion: I do not assume either that it can or that it cannot Nor 
do I mean to make any assumption as to what must be meant 
by the words " hens " and '" e^s," if this proposition is to be 
true. I am quite willing to allow for the moment that, it' it is 
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true at all, we must uiulerstsDcI by " hens " ami " ej^'ga," obje* 
very uulike that which "we directly observe, wheu we see a hen 
in a yard, or an egg on the breakfast- table. I am willin^^ to 
allow the possibility that, as Gome Idealists would say, the 
propcisitioij " Hens lay eggs " is false, unless we mean by it : A 
certain kind of coUectiou of spirits or moDnda sometimes bus a 
certain iutelligibte relation to another kind of collection of 
epiritsoi' monads. I am willing to allow the possibility that, 
aa Reid and some scientists would say, the proposition " HtiTia 
lay eggs" is false, if we mean by it anyUiiiig more than that ; 
Certain conHgu rations of invisible material particles sometimes 
have a certain spatio- temp oral relation to another kind of con- 
figuration of invisible material particles. Or again I am 
wUliug to allow, with certain oiher pbilusophura, that we must, 
if it is to be true, interpret t)u& proposition as meaning that 
ceitain kinds of sensations have to certain olhev kinds a 
relation which may be expressed by saying that the one kind 
of seneationB " lay " the other kind. Or again, as other 
philosophers say, the proiMsition " Hens lay eggs " may poaaibly 
mean: Certain sensations of mine loould, under certain con- 
ditions, have to certain other seitsations of mine a relation 
which may be espressed by saying that the uue set would 
" lay " the other set. But whatever the proposition " Heas' 
eg^ are generally laid by hens " may mean, most philosophers 
would, I think, allow that, iu some sense or other, tliia pro- 
positioii was true. And they would alao I think allow that we 
have some reason for it ; and that part of this reason at all 
events lies in observatiou : they would allow that we should 
have no reason for it unless cuttai:i things had been obger\-eN,I, 
which have beeu observed. Few, I think, wouhl say that the 
cTdsteiice of an egg " intrinMcally points " to that of a hen, ini 
such a sense that, even if we had had no experience of any 
kind concerning the manner in which object.'^ like eggs are 
connected with animals lik^ hens, the mere inspection of an 
i-^ would justify the assertion : A hen has probably eiiated. 





I assume, tben, that L>bject9 Iiavii]^' ali tlie charactemtics 
whicli hens' t'gys have (whatever these rmay be) are generally 
laid by heD» (whatever hens maybe); aud I assume that, if 
we have any reason for this generalisation at all, obsen'atioo 
give* us some reason for it. Hut now, let us Huppose tliat the 
auiy obaervatious we had made were tlioae which we should 
cotntoouly deaciibe by saying that we had seen a hen laying an 
egg. I do not say that any nunilter of such observatioua, by 
themselves, would be sufficient to ju-stify our generalisation : I 
think it is plain that they would not. But let ua suppose, for 
the moment, that we had observed nothing else whicli lioro 
upon the connection between Lens and eggs; and that, if 
therefore our getieralisatiou wiia jusutied by any observations 
at all, it was justiiied by these. Wis are tiuppoaiii^', then, that 
the obaervationa which we describe as " seeing bena lay eggs " 
give some jvasou for the generaliaatkin that eggs of that kimi 
uru generally laid by hens. And if theae obaervations give 
reason fui- ibis, obviously in <x utist they give iflftsou for the 
geDeralieation that the existence of such an egg is genemlly 
preceded by that of a ben ; and hence also, tliey give ua reason 
to suppose thaL if such an egg exists, a hen has proi)ably 
exiatcil alstj — -that unltisa a heu hiui existed, the egg wimid noi 
liave existed But the point to which I wish to call attention 
ia that it is onhj hi a limited sense that they do give reoaou for 
this. They only give ua reason to supptiso that, for euch e^, 
there ha* existed a hen, which was at some time near the place 
where the ^g in question then was, and which existed at a 
time luar to that at which the egg began to exist. The only 
kind of heua, whose existence they do give ua reason to 
suppose, are hena, of whivh each was at some time in spatial 
and temporal proximity (or, if Idealists prefet-, in the relations 
which are the " intelligible counterparts" of these) to au egg. 
They give hb no iuforujatiou at all about the existence of hens 
(if there are any) which never came within a thousand miles 
of an egg, or which were dead a thousand years before any egg 
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existed. That is to say, they iJo give us reasoji to &upi>o.'se thaC, 
if a particular egg exists, there has probably existe(3 a hen 
which waa at some tint© near that egg; but they give us no 
reason to suppose that, if a particular ejig exists, there must 
have existed a lieu which never came near that egg. They do 
give U3 reasoti W supposo that, for each egg, there has jifobably 
existed a heu, which at some time stood to the egg in question 
in that relation -which we have obeerved to hold between an 
egg and a hen, when we observed the hen laying an egg. But 
they give us no reason to infer from the existence of an ogg 
any other kind of hen : any hen which Tuver stood to the egg 
in the relation in which we have observed that some h^ns do 
stand to egga. 

"What I wish to suggest is that this condition is a 
universal condition for sound inductiona. If the observation 
of ^ preceding a can ever give ua any reason at all for sup- 
posing; that the existence of A is generally preceded by that 
of B, it can at most only give ua reason to suppose that the 
existence of an A ia geoerally preceded by that of a B which 
stands to A in the same relation in which ,3 has been obsen'ed 
to stand to be. Jt cannot give the least reason for supposing 
that the existence of an A must have been preceded by that 
of a Bi which did not stand to A in the observed relation, hub 
in some quite diO'erent one. If we are to have any reason to 
infer from the existence of an A the existence of such a B, 
the reason must lie in some different observations. That this 
is so, in the case of hen$' eg^ and hens, is, I think, obvious ; 
and, if the rule is noi universal, some reason should at least 
be given for supposing that it does apply in one case and not 
in finotlier. 

Having thus attempted to point out some condition3 
which aeem to be necessary, though not xu/fici-aii, where 
observation is to give any reason for a generalisation, I may 
now procCied to my second preliminary question : What 
kinds of things do we observe? 
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THE NATURE AND REALITY OF OBJECTS 01' PKBCEPTrON. 

Id order to illustrate how much and how little I raean by 
" observation " or " direct pereeptiou." I will take us au juataiice 
a very comuioit visual perception. Moat of us are faiuiliar 
with the expoi'ience which we should deacrihe by saying that 
we had seen a led book and a blue book aide by side upon a 
aheU. What exactly can we be said to observe or directly 
perceive when we have sucli an experience I We certainly 
observe one colour, which we call blue, and a different colour, 
which we oaU red ; each of these we observe aa haviny; a 
particular size and shape ; and we observe also Lbeae two 
Cul"j«i*ed patches as having to one anDthier the spatial rcktion 
which we esprPBS b}- saying that they are aide by side. AU 
this we certaiuly see cr directly pei*ceive nifw, whatever may 
have been the process hy which we have come to perceive bo 
much, lint when we say, as in ordinary talk we should, that 
tlie objects we perceive are book», we certainly mean to ascribe 
to them properties, wliieh, in a sense which we all understand, 
are not actually seen by ub, at the moment when we are merely 
lookiny at two books un a einAf two yards off. And ail such 
properties I menu to exclude as not being then obseiiied or 
directti/ pvicchvd by us. Wheu I speak of what we observe, 
when we see two books on a shelf. I mean to limit tlic expres- 
sion to that which is actv^lly seen. And, thus understood, the 
expression does include colours, and th@ size and shai^e of 
ccdours, and spatial rehiLioiis in three dimensions between these 
patches of colour, but it iucludes notbiu<^ else. 

But I am also usiny observation in a sense in which we 
call be said actually to observe a movement. We commonly 
eay that we can sometimes sf< a red billiard-ball moving 
towards a wiiiCe one on a green table. And, here again. I do 
not mean to include in what ia directly perceived or observed, 
all that we mean by saying tliat the two objects perceived are 
billiard- balls. But I do mean to include what (we should say) 
we nctHMii) see. We actually see a more or less round red 
patch moving towards a more or leas round white patch j we 
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su the stretch of green between them dimitiishing iu size. And 
fcliia perception is not merely the same aa a series of perceptions 
— first a perception of a rect pEtcU with a green stretch of one 
size between it and the white ; then a perception of a red patch 
with a green stretcli of a different size between it and the 
'white ; and so on. In order to perceive a movement we muat 
have a different perception from any one of tliese or from the 
sum of them. We muBt aetuallt/sf^ the green stretcli dtniinish- 
ing in size. 

Now it is undoubtedly ditftcult, in some instances, to 
decide precisely what is perceived in this sense and what is 
not. But I hope I have said enough to show that I am 
nsing "perceive" and "observe" in a sense in which, on a 
given occasion, it is easy to decide that some things certainly 
are perceived, and other thinge, as certainly, are not perceived. 
I am using it in a ' sense in which we do perceive such a 
complex object as a white patch moving towards it red one on 
a green field; but I am not using it in any sense in which we 
coiUd be said to " perceive " or " observe " that what we saw 
moving was a billiard -ball. And in the same way I think we 
can distinguish roughly between what, on any given occasion, 
we perceive, as we say, " by any one of the other senses." and 
what we do not perceive by it- We can say with certainty 
that, on any given uccaeion, there are certain kinds of 
"content" which we aru actually hearing, and uthere which 
ffe are noi actually hearing ; thougli with regard to some again 
it is difficult to say whether we are actually hearing them or 
not And similarly we can distingniab with certainty in 
some instances, between what we are, on a given occasion, 
acttmlly sTijelling or feeling, and what we ate not actually 
smelling or feeling. 

But now, Itesides these kinds of " tilings," " objects," op 
" contents," which we perceive, as we say, " by the aeuses," 
there is also another kind which we can be said to observe. 
Not only can I observe a red and a blue book side by side; 
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I can also obser\'e myaelf observing them. I can perceive a 
red patch moving towards a white, and I can alao perceive my 
perception oE this movement. And what I wish to make as 
plain as I can is that my perception of tho movement of a 
coloured patch can at least be diBtinguiahed from that movement 
it&elf. I wish to make it plain that to observe a coloured 
piitt:h movinjj is to obsei-ve one thing; and to oliserve myaelf 
(tbserving a coloured patch mo^'ing is another. When I 
observe ray own perception of a movement, I observe some- 
thing more than when I merely observe the movement, and 
something very different from the movement. I may perceive 
n red and a bine book aide by side on a slietf ; and at anotlier 
time 1 may perceive a red ball moving towards a white. The 
red and the bine patch, of one shnptj, at rest side by side, 
are different from the red, of another shape, moving towards 
the white; and yet, when I say that both are "perceived," 
I mean by " perceived " one and the same thing. And since, 
thus, two different things may both be perceived, there must 
also be some difference between each of them and what is 
meant by saying tliat it is perceived. Indeed, in precisely the 
same way in which I may observe a spatial relation between 
a red patch and a blue (when I observe them " side by side ") 
I do, when I observe my own perception of Ihem, observe a 
spatial relation between it and them. I observe a distance 
between my perception and the red and bkte books which I 
perceive, comparable in niagnitnde with the breadth or height 
of the led book, or the breadth or height of the bine Iwck, 
juat as these are comparable in maguitnde with one another. 
And when I aay I observe a distance between my perception 
of a red book and that red book itself, I do not mean that 
I observe a distance between my eyea, or any other part of 
■what I call my body, and the red patch in question. I am 
talking not of my eyes, but of my actual perception. I observe 
my perception of a book to be n^ the book and fiu-ther from 
the table, in exactly the same senee in which I obaerve the 
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book to be near the alielf on which it stands, and further from 
tlio table. And just aa, if the dietanee between a red patch and 
a white ia to be perceived, the red pateh must be different fi-om 
the white, ao, if I perceive a certain distance between my 
perceptiQU and the red patch, my perception must be different 
from the red patch which 1 perceive. 

I jissume, then, that we observe, on the one hand, coloured 
patches of certain ahapee and sizes, imd their spatial relations 
to one another, together with all ihe other kinds of " contents," 
which we Bhould usually be aaid to perceive " through the 
senseB." And, ou the other hand, wo rtleo sometimes observe 
our own perceptiona of such " contents " and our thoughta. 
And these two kiuda of " content " are different from one 
another: my perception of a red patch with gold letters on it, 
ia not itself a red patch with gold letters on it ; and hencej 
when I observe ray perception of thie patch, I observe some- 
thing different from tlmC which I observe when I merely 
perceive the patch. Either of theae two kinds of " contents" 
— either colours, moving or at rest, sounds, smells, and all tlie 
rest— or, on the other haud^ my perceptiona of these — either 
of these two kinds, or both, might conceivably, since both are 
observed, give grounds for a generalisation concerning what 
exists. But, as I have said, if observations are to give any 
ground for siiclt a generalisation, it must be assumed that what 
is observed exists or ia real. And eince, as I have insisted, 
when I obBBrve my perception of a red patch with goUl letters 
on it, I observe something difi'erent from what I observe when 
I merely observe a red patch with gold letters on it, it follows 
that to assume the existence of my perception of this red and 
gold is not the same thing as to assume the existence of the 
red and gold itself. 

But what, it may he aaked, do I mean by this property of 
" existence " or " reahty," which ruay, it would seem, belong to 
every content, which I observe, or may ayain belong to none, 
or which may belong to some and not to others ? What ia this 
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property which may belong to my perception of a movement, 
and yet not belong to the movement perceived, or which 
may ^ain helnng to the movement perceived and not to 
my perception of it ; or which may again belong to both or to 
neither ? 

It is necesgaiy, I think, to ask this queatiou at this point, 
Lecauee there are some philosophers who hold that, in the case 
ol some kiuds of " toutents," at jiU eveuta, to say that they 
'■ exist " is to udy that tliey are " perceived." Sotae hold that 
to sa}" " A exists " is to eay neither more nor Ies£ than " A is 
perceived " — that the two expressions are perfect synonyms ; 
and others aj^ain would say that by "A exists or is real" we 
may mean mun: than thai "A is pei*ceived," but that we must 
at least- mean this. Kow, I have hitherto used the word 
* existence" pretty freely, and 1 think that, when I used it, 
I used it in its ordinary sense. I think it will generally have 
suggested to yuu preeiaely what 1 meant, to convey, and I 
think tliat, in some cases at all eventa, it will not even have 
occurred to you to doubt whether you did understand what 
I meant by it. But, if these philosophers are right, then, 
if you havt: understood what I meant by it, I have all aluug 
been using it in a sense, which rendera the end of my last 
parujjp-aph perfect nonsense. If these phtlosophera are right, 
theu, when I assert that what is perceived inay yet not exist, 
1 am reiiUy assertiuy that what is perceived may yet ?iot be 
pei-ceived — I am contradicting myself. I am. of course, quite 
uniLwarL- that I am doing so. But these philosophers woidd 
say cU/t^r you are contradicting yourself, or you are not uaint; 
the wurd " exists " in its i>rdinary sense. Aud either of these 
alternatives would he fatal to my purpose. If I am not using 
the word in its ordinary sense, then I shall not be understood 
by aiiyone ; and, if I am contradicting myself, then what 
I say will not be wurth uuderstauding. 

Now, with une class of these philosophers — the class to 
which, I think, Berkeley belongs — I think I cau put myself 
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right comparn lively easily. The philosuphers I mean are tlioee 
who say that it is only in the case of one particular class of 
" eontanta " (the kind of " content " which l^trlcptey eaJls 
"ideas") (hat to say " the 'cfiutent' A exists" is to say "A U 
pei-ceived," and wlio admit that in the case of other contents — 
myself and my perceptions and thoughts, for example — to say 
that tfifsc exist or Are real, is to say of them s&tnething different 
from this- These phikisopheia admit, that is to say, that the 
word ■" exists " lias two different senBes: and that in only one 
of these senses is it synonymous with the words '■ is perceived." 
When (they hold) I Bay of such a content as a red patch with 
gold letters on it tlmt it "' exists " I do mtan that it ig 
perceived ; but wlien I aay of my perception of auch a patch 
that it exists, I do not mean that my perception is per- 
ceived, but soraetbing different from tliis. Now, it would 
l)e notliing strange thai one and Ihe same wont should he used 
in two difiei-enl senses ; many words are used in many difTerent 
Benses. But it would, I chink, he something very strange 
indeed, if in the case of a word which we constantly apply 
to all sorts of different olijeo.ts, we should nnifornvly apply 
it to one lar;yc tla^B of objecte in the one sense and the one 
sense only, and to another large dass in the other sense and 
the other sense only. Usually, in the ease of such amhiguoua 
woi-ds, it happens that, in differenl eontexts, we apply it 
to one and the :*ame object in both senws. We sometimea 
wish to say of a given object that it lias the one property, and 
sometimes we wish to say of tlie same object that it lias the 
other property; and hciiL'c we apply the- aame word to the 
same object, at oue time in one sense, and at another in the 
other. I think, therefore, that, even if there were these two 
different senses of the word " existence," it would be very 
unlikely that we should n<il commonly, in some contexts, apply 
it in the sense, in which (fig is alleged) it does apply to pei-oep- 
tionfl, to ** contents" which are not perceptions. Indeed, I 
think, it is quite plain that we constantly do ask, with regard 
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to what is not a perception, wbether it exiflts, in pi-eeiaely the 
same seage. in which we ask, with lygard t^ a perception, 
whether it exiats. We ask in precisely the eaine sense : Was 
the Roc a real bird, or merely an imaginary one ? and. Did 
Sinbad's perception of the Roc really exist, or is it a KcCion 
that he perceived a Roc ? I think, tlierefore, that the seiiae in 
which these philosophers admit tb&t we do apply the word 
" existence " to perceptions, is one in which we also commonly 
apply it to ''contents" other than perceptions. But, even 
if this is not the case, I can set myself right with them by 
a simple explanation. I need merely explain that the sense in 
which I am proposing to enquire wliether a red patch exists, is 
precisely the sense in which they admit that my perception of 
a red patch does exist. And in tliis seose, it is plain that to 
suppose that a thing may exiat, which is not perceived, or that 
it may not exiat, although it is perceived, is at least not self- 
contradictory. 

But ttiece may be other philosophers who will say that, in 
the case of a perception also,, to say that it exists or is real is 
to say that it ia perceived — either that alone or something 
more as well. And to these philosophera I would first point 
out that they are admitting that the proitosition " This percep- 
tion is teal '■ is significant. There is some sense or other in 
which we may say: *' Alexander's perception of an elephant 
was real or did exist, but Sindbad's iiei-ceptJon of a Eol! was 
not real — never did exist"; the latter proposition is, in some 
sense or other, not self-cuntradictory. And tlien I would ask 
^if them ; When they say, that to call a perception " real" is tQ 
aasert thai it ia perceived, do they mean by this that to call it 
real is to aaaert that it is ixaUy perceived, or not ? If they say 
■• No," then they are asserting that to call a perception " real " 
ia merely to say that it was perceived in the sense in which 
Sindbad diil perceive a Roc ; they are asserting that to call it 
*' real " is not to say, in any sense, (.hat it was really perceived : 
they are asserting that to call a perception " real " is to say 
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tijat it was perceived, in some sense quite other than tlxal in 
which we ordinimly use the word : fur we certaialy commouly 
mean, when we aay " A was perceived," that a perception of A 
was " real " : we ahould conmioiily sny that Siudhad did jwj/ 
perceive a Roc — meaniii_!^ Ihut no such {(erceptiou ever did 
exist. 1 do not tliink th«y do mean this; and, in any case, if 
they do, I think it ia plain that they are wrong. When we 
say that a perception ia "real" we certainly do not mean 
merely that it is the object uf smother perception, which may 
itself be quiie unreal — purely imaginary. I asanme, therefore, 
that when they say : To call a percBption " real " ia to say that 
it is perceived ; they mean, what we should nnturally under^ 
stand, namely, tliat : To call it " real " is to say that it iis reallif 
perceived — to say thtit it is the object of another perception, 
•which ia also real in the same sense. And, if they mean this, 
then what they say ia certainly untrue. Their definition of 
reality is cu-cular. It canuot be the case that the onfi/ sense 
in which a percaption may he said to be real, is one iu which 
to call it 8o ia to assei't that not it alone, but another percep- 
tion is real also. It cannot ht: the case that ihe as.^ertion 
■^ A ia real " ia identical with the assertion *' A and B are hoth 
real," where A and B are different, and " real *' is used iu the 
same aense as applied to both. If it is to be true that the 
a&sertiun " A ia real " eiw, in any sense, ijicludes the assertion 
■"A is really perceived," there must be aiiotlier sense of the 
word "real," in wliioh to aaaert "A ia real" Js to assert less 
than "A is nally perceived "^ — the sense, namely, in which we 
here assert that the perception of A is real. 

We find, therefore, that tiie other class of philosophers were 
at least rigiit in this : they were right in allowing that the 
sense in which we commonly say that our perceptions exist is 
one iu which "■exist" does not include, even aa a part uf its 
meaning, ■' is perceived." We !ind that there is a cumuwn sense 
of the word " existence," in whicJi to aay " A exists " must mean 
y«M than " A is r««/(v perceived " : since, otherwise, the only 
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possible definition of the word "existence" would be a circulnr 
defiiiitioTi. And I may point out tJiat two other definitions, 
which have heeu sometimes suggested by philosophers as giving 
what we commonly mean by "reality" or "existence" ai-e 
vitiated by the same fault — they also are circular. Some 
philoBophers have aouietiines suggested that when we call a 
thing ■' real," we mean tbat it is "systematically connected" in 
some way with other things. But, when we look into their 
meaning, we find that what they mean is (what, indeed, is alone 
plauaible) — syBtematically connected with other real things. 
And it may possibly be the case that we sometimes use the 
word " real " in this sense : but, at least, it must be certainly 
the ca&e, that, if we do, we a/*) use it in another and simpler 
sense — the sense in which it is employed in the proposed 
definition. And other pliilosophera have suggested that what 
we mean by " real " is — " connected in some way with a purpose 
— helping or hindering^ or the object ol' a puipose." But if we 
ItKik into their meaning, we find they mean — connected with a 
real purpose. And hence, even if we do aometimea mean by " veal," 
"connected witfi areai pm-pose" it is plain we also sometimes 
mean by "real" somethiag Himplei' than this — -that, namely, 
which is meant by " real " in the proposed definition. 

It is certain^ therefore, that we do commonly use the word 
" existence " in a sense, in which to sivy " A ejcists " is not to 
say ^' A is perceived," or "A is systematically connected with 
other real things," or " A is purposive." There is a eimpler 
sense than any of these — the sense in which we say that our 
own perceptions do exist, and that Sindbad's perceptions did 
not exist. But when I say this, I am by no means denying 
that what exists, in this simple sense, may not always afso ex'v^t 
in all the others ; nnd that what exists in any of them may not 
nI$o always exist in this. It is quite possible that what exists 
is always tiiso perceived, and that what is perceived always also 
exists. All that I am saying is that, even if this is so. this 
proposition ia si^ificant — is not merely a proposition about the 
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meaning of a word. It is not self-contradictory to suppose that 
some things wlitch exist are not perceived, and that some things 
which are perceived Jo not exist. 

But, it ujny be asked : What is this common simple sense of 
the word " exists " ? For xny own pavt, it seems to uie to be so 
simple that it cannot be expressed in any other words, except 
those which are reoognised as ita sjiionyms. I think we are all 
perfectly familiar wjt!i its meaning: it is the meaning which 
you nnderst-Diod nie to liave tbrouf^'hont this paper, until I he^n 
this discussion. I think we can perceive at once wliat ia meant 
by asserting bhat my perception of black marks on a white 
ground ia " real." and that no such perception as Siudbad'a of a 
Eoc ever was "real": we are perfectly familiar "itli the pro- 
perty which the one perception is affirmed to possess, and the 
other to be without. And I think, as I have said, that this 
property is a simple one. But, whatever it is, thia. which we 
onlinarily mean, is wliat I mean by " existence " or " reality." 
And this property, wc have seen, ia certainly neither identical 
with nor inclusive of that complex one which we mean by the 
woids "is perceived." 

I may now, then, at last approach the main question of my 
paper. Which among the "contents" which I observe will 
give n;e reason to suppose that my observation of some of them 
is generally preceded or accompanied or followed by the existence 
of certain particular perceptions, thoughts or leelmga in another 
person ? I have explained that the " contents " which I actually 
observe may be divided into two clnssea : on the one hand, those 
which, as we commonly say, we perceive " through the senaea " ; 
and, on the other band, my perceptions of these kst, my 
thoughts, and my feelings. I have explained that if any of 
these observed contents are to give reason for a generalisation 
about what exiata, the^ must exist. And I have explained that 
with regard to both classes of " contents " I am using the word 
" exist " in pi'ecisely the same sense — a sense, in which it is 
certainly not self-contradictory to suppose that what 15 perceived, 
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does not exist, iiiid that vvliat is not, perceived, does exist ; and, 
in which, therefore, the aasumptiou that a red jiatcli with golul 
letters on it exists, ia a difftrcni Rssumption fi'om the «Mump- 
tion that luy pcrccpliun of a led patch with gold letters on it 
exists; and the asssmupLioii that my 'pti'ce^tion of a red patch 
witli gold letters on it exists, ia a difavnt assumption from the 
asaumption that a red patch with gold lettet-B on it exists. 

What, theOj that we observe, can give na any reason for 
believing that anyone else has certain {.mrticular pei*eeptions, 
thoughts, or feelings f It has, I think, been very commonly 
assumed that the oliservation of my own perceptions, thoughts, 
and feelinj^a, can, by itself, give me such a reason. And I 
propose, therefore, to examine this assumption. If, as I hope to 
Bhow, it is false ; it will then follow, that if onr own observa- 
tions give us any reason whatever, for believing in the existence 
of oth'Pr persona, we inu.st assume the existence, not only of our 
own perci-ptions, thoughts, and feelings, but also of some, at 
least, among that other class of data^ which I may now, for the 
sake of brevity, call " senae-contents " ; we mnal assume that 
some of r.heni exist, in precisely the aame sense in which we 
assume that our peix'^eptious, thoughts, and fetlin^ exist. 

The theory which I pi-opose to examine is, then, the 
following. My observation of my own thoughta, feelhiga, and 
pcrceplioDa may, it asserts, give me some reason to suppose that 
another person ims^ thoughts, feelings, and perceptions similar to 
some of mine. Let us assume, accordingly, that my own 
thoughts, feelings, tmd perceptions do exist ; but that none of 
the •■senge-contentfl." which I also observe, do so. Where, among 
my perceptions am I to look for any wliich might conceivably 
give me a reason for supposing the existence of other percep- 
tions similar to my own ? It is obvious where I must look. I 
have perceptions which I call perceptions of other people's 
bodies ; and these are certainly similar in many respects to 
other perceptions of mine — to the perceptions which I call 
perceptions of my own body. But I also observe that certain 
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kinds of perceptione oE my own body are preceded by certain 
other perceptions, thoughts, or feelings of nunc. I may, for 
instance, observe that when I perceive my hand suddenly cateh 
hold of my foot in a particular way, this perception was 
preceded by a particular kind of feeling of pain. I may, 
perhaps, observe this often enough to justify the generalisation 
that the perception of that particular motion of my body is 
generally pi-eeeded by that particular feeling of pain. And in 
this way 1 may perhaps have reason for quite a nutuber of 
generalisations which assert that particular kinds of perceptions 
uf my own body are generally preceded by other particular kinds 
nf perceptions, thoughts, or feelings of my own. 

But I may also, no doubt, have the perception, which I call 
the perception of another person's hand catching hold of liis 
foot, in a manner similar to that in which I have perceived my 
own hand catch hold of niy own foot. And my perception of 
another person's hand catching hold of his foot may undoubtedly 
be similar in many respects to my perception of my own hand 
catching hold of my own foot. But I shall not observe the 
same kind of feeling of pain preceding my perception of his 
band catching hold of his foot, which I have observed preceding 
my perception of m:^ hand catching hold of my foot. Will my 
generalisation, then, give me any reason to suppose that never- 
thelesB my perception of his hand catching hold of his foot 
is preceded by a similar feeling of pain, not in me but in him T 
We undoubtedly do assume that when I perceive another 
person's body making movements similar to those which I have 
observed my own body making, this perception has generally 
been preceded by some feeling or perception of hia similar to 
that which I have observed to precede iny perception of similar 
movements in my own body. We do assume this; and it is 
precisely the kind of generalisation, which, I have instated, 
must b& admitted to be true. But my present q^uestion is: 
Will such observations as I have described give any 
reason for thinking any such generalisation tme ? I think 
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it is plain that they will noL give the slightest reason tor 
thinking ao. In the first place, nil the perceptioaa which I call 
perceptions of another person's body differ very considerably 
from any of those, which I call perceptions of luy own. But 1 
am willing to waive this objection. I aiu not oflaring any 
theorj' 09 to what degree of likeness i^i m^dent to justify a 
generalisation : and therefore I will allow that the degree of 
likeness ruaj/ Ije auflicieut. But there remains an. objection 
which 13, I think, quite fatal to the proposed inference. This 
objtHjtion is that the inference in question plainly doea not 
satisfy the third condition which I suggested above as necfssarif, 
wherever any generalisation m to be justified by ohaervatiou. 
I aio willing to allow that my observations of the fact that my 
perception of a ceitain movement in my own body ia preceded 
by a certain reeling of pain, K^ii justify the generalisation that 
my perception of any such movement, whether in luy own body 
or in that of another person, is generally preceded by a similar 
feeling' of pain. And I allow, therefore, that when I perceive 
a certain movement in Another's body, it is probable that the 
feeling of pain exists, though I do not perceive it. But, if it -is 
probable that such a feeling of pain exists, such a feeling must 
stand in the same rdation to my perception of the movement in 
another person's body, in which a flimiUr feeling of pain lias 
been observed by me to staind to my perception of such a move- 
ment in my own body. That is to say the only kind of feeling 
of pain, which my observations do justify nie in inferring, if (aa 
I admit they may) they justify me ill infe^friitg any at all, is a 
feeling of pain of viy oum. They cannot possibly justify the 
beUef in the existence of any such feeling cxc^t one which 
stands to my pei'ception in the same relation in which my 
feelings do stand to my perceptions — one, that is to say, which 
ia my own. I have no more reason to believe that the feeling 
of pain which probabEy precedes my perception of a movement 
in another person's body can be the feeling v/ another person, 
than, in my former example, I had reason to suppose that the 
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hen, whose existence probably preceded that of a given eggj 
could be a hen, which had uever been near the egg la question. 
The two cases are exactly analogous. I observe a feeling of pain 
of mtf otvn preceding a perception 0/ my oimi. I observe the 
two, that is to say, as standing to one another in those relatiotiS 
(whatever they may be) in which any peroeptlon of mine atanda 
to any other thought, perception or feehng of mine, and which 
are, at all events, diEFerent from any relation in which a per- 
ception or feeling of another person can stand to one of mine. 
I never perceive the feeling and the perception as standing in 
any other relation. In any case, therefore, where 1 do observe 
something like the perception, but do not observe the feeling, 
I can only be Juatified (//justified in inferring any feehng at 
all), in inferring an unperceived feeling of my own.. 

For this reason I think that no observations of my own 
perceptions, feelings or thoughts can give me the slightest 
reason for supposing a connection between any of them and 
any feeling, perception, or thought in another person. The 
argument is perfectly general, since ail my perceptions, 
feelings and thoughts do have to one another those relations, 
in virtue of which I call them mine ; and which, when I talk 
of a perception, feeling or thought as being artoOttr person's, 
I mean to say that it has not got to any of mine. I can, 
thereforoj merely from observation of tkis class of data never 
obtain the shghtest reason tor belief in the exiateuce of a 
feeling, perception, or thought which does not stand in these 
relations to one of mine — which ia, that is to say, the fueling, 
perception or thought, of another pei'son. But how difierent 
ia the case, if we adopt the hypothesis, which 1 wish to 
recommend — if we asBume the existence of that other class 
of data which I have called " sense -contents " ! On this 
hypotheatB, that which I perceive, when I perceive a move- 
ment of my own body, ia real; that which I perceive when I 
perceive a movement of another's body, is real also. I can 
now observe not merely the relation between my pcrcrption 
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of « movement of my body and my own reelioys, but also a 
relation between a real movement of my body and my own 
feelings. And there is no reason why I should not be 
justifletl ia iufenitig that anothsr pereou-a feelings stand m 
liif. same rdatiun to the real movements of Iiis body, in which 
I observe my own feelings to stand to similar real movements 
of mine. 

But there is another argument which may still be urged 
by those who hold that my own perceptions, thoughta, and 
feelingBt by themselves, may be sufficient to juatiiy a belief 
in the existence of other persons. It may be said ; " Our 
observation of our own i>erception3 may be eufticient to verify 
or confirtrt the liypoihesia that other persons exist. This 
hypothesis is one which " works." The assumption that other 
persons have particular thoughts, feelings, and perceptions 
enables us to predict that they will have others and that our 
own pei-ceptions will be modiiied accordingly: it enables us 
to predict future perceptions of our own; and we find tliat 
these predictions are constantly verified. We obaervH that we 
do ha^-e the perceptioua, which the hypoCheaia Isails us to 
cxj^iect we should hove. In short, our perceptions occur jusc 
as they would do, -if the hypothesis were true ; our perceptions 
behave as \f other persona had the perceptions, tlioughts, and 
feelings which we suppose them to have. .Surely, thou, they 
confirm the truth of the hj^thesis— they give some reason to 
think it probably true?" 

All this, which I have supposed an oppoueut to urge, 
I admit to he true, I admit that the fact that an hyp(jt.he9i$ 
works may give some reason to suppose it true. I admit 
that my perceptions occur just as they would do, if other 
people had the perceptions which I suppose them to have. 
I admit that that asaumptiou enables me to make predictions 
as to future percepi^ious of my own, and that I observe these 
predictions to come true. I admit all thia. Eut I admit it 
only in a sense in which it in no way conflicts with the 
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position wiiich I am maintaining. The words, which I have 
put into the mnutli of a supposed opponent, may, in fact, 
mean, three different things, which it is worth while to 
difltinguisb. In two of those meanings, which I shall admit 
to he true and which are what make' them eeem plausible, 
they do not deny what I sssert. Only in the third sense 
are they an objection to my position : and in that aense they 
are false. 

One of the meanings which I admit to be tnie ia as 
follows: — I have not only admitted hut insisted that some 
of my perceptions are just such as would occur if another 
person had certain particular feeling: I have insisted that 
I should not have just those perceptions which I do have, 
unless some other p&i'son had ceitaiu feelings And perceptions 
which I suppose him to have. And I admit further that the 
fact that I have one of the perceptions in question^l'or 
instance, that of another peTson'3 hand catching hold of his 
foot — this fact, iogetker iirith the true asaumption that I should 
not have this pei-ceptiuu, unlesa some other person felt pain, 
will Justify the assertion that another person has felt pain. 
In this sense, I admit, the fact that I perceive what I do 
perceive will give me reason to Buppoee tliat another person 
ha8 felt pain. And, on the other hand, I also admit tliat the 
fact that I have this perception, totjethtr xoith the true assump- 
tion that when I have it another person has felt pain, may 
help to justify the assumption that the perception in question 
is one which I should not have unless another person liad felt 
pain — it helps to justify the generallaation that certain of 
my perceptions are just what would occur, if another person 
had felt pain. In general terms, that is to say, 1 adniit that 
ths occmrence of B, tofjdher wUh the assumption tliat B is 
juat the sort of thing which would occur if A existed, will 
justify the assertion that A exists in that particular instance. 
And I also admit that the occurrence of B, together with the 
agsumption that A exiatB in that particular instance, may 
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help to justify the assumption Lliat V. ia just the sort of thing 
which Would exist, if A extsteti. lu other words : When it is 
said t!iat the ohservation of B'a existence confirms or verifies 
the assumption that A exists, either of two things may be 
meant. It may be meant that, ftsfturoing B to be the sort of 
tliioy which would exist if A exietml, the observation of B 
coiiHrrns the assumption that A exists in this particular 
irtManee. Or, on the other hand, it may be meant that, 
assuming A to exist in tliis particular instance, the obsei'vation 
of B may cotifirm the gena-ralisation, that B is just the soit of 
thing which would exists if A existed. Eithtr the one or the 
other of these two things ie, I think, what is generally 
aaanmed, when it ia itssuined that what we do observe confirms 
or verifies the aHsiiuiptinii that there exists some particular 
thing which we don't ohaerve. And I am admitting that both 
these asaumptions are true. 

But rieitlier of them PonHicts in any way with the position 
I am maintaining^ What I ain maintaining is that no 
observation of my own perceptions, hy itself, can confirm the 
generalisation that any one of them is jnat what would occur 
if anotlier pei-son had a particular feeling. T admit this 
generalisation to be true ; and I admit that my observation 
of my own perceptions and feelings may give me reason to 
suppose that if another person has certain pei'ceptions or 
feelings fw will also have certain others. What I deny is that 
they give me tiie slitrhtest reason to suppose that the existence 
of any such feeling or perception ia another bos any connec- 
tion with the existence of any perception of my vtun. — to 
suppose that any perception of my own is the sort of thing 
which would occur if another jierson had a particular feeling. 
What, therefore, my opponent muat affirm is that the observa- 
tion of a pei"ceptiou of my own, tvithout the aHsumptinn (which 
Reid makes) that in that particular instance any feeling or 
perception of anotlicr person, of any kind whatever, has 
preceded it, may give me reason to suppose that that perception 
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of my own ig of ft kind which ia generally preceded by a 
particular kind of feeling in another person. And this, I thijtk, 
is phiinly jalse. 

But there is yet a third thing wliich may be meant, and 
which I am willing to admit mny be true. It mayhesnid: 
" I believe many generalisations o£ the following kind, I 
believe that when I have a perception A, aome other person 
has generally had a feeling X ; I believe that the existence of 
the feeliug X is geuetally Ibllowed, in tlie saine person, by that 
of the feeling Y ; and I believe also that when another person 
huB the feeling Y. I generally have the perception B. I believe 
all this." And it must, T think, be admitted that we do believe 
generalisation a of this kind, and generuliBattons in which there 
are not merely two steps between A and B, but b great number 
of steps. "But, then," it may he said, "iny l>elief in tliia 
generalisation causes me, when 1 observe my perception A, to 
expect that I shall have the perception B ; and such expecta- 
tions, I observe, are constantly realiaed.'" And this also, I 
think, must be admitted to be true. " But, finally " it may be 
said, " beliefs which produce expectations which are constantly 
realised are generally true. And hence the fact that these 
beliefs of mine about the connection of feelings in other 
persons with pewseptiona of my own do lead to expectations 
which are realised, yivea me reason to suppose that theae 
genovalisations are true and hence tliat other persons do Iiave 
particular Idnds of feelings." And I am willing to admit that 
this also is true. I am willing to admit that true predictiuna 
can, aa a rale, only Ije produced by true beliefs. The generali- 
eation that thia is so, is, indeed, one which can only i*e justitied 
by the observation of beliefs, which are, in some way, inde- 
pendently proved to be true ; and hence, if it is to be justified, 
without assuming the exiBtenee of anything other limn my own 
perceptions, thoughts, and feelings, it can only be justified by 
my observation that beliefs with regard to the manner in 
which these succeed one another, generally lead to true predic~ 
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tiona. Whether tlie observation of such beliefs aloiie could 
give BuHicient reason for it, is, I think doubtful ; but I am 
willing to admit that it may be bo. One thing, however, ia, 
I think, quite plain: namely, that this generalisation " Belief b 
which lead to true predictions are generally true" caunot be 
true, unless some other of the " contents " which I observe, 
beside my own pereeptiDus, thaughta, and feelings, do exiat. 
That is to say, in giving a reason for Bupposing the exiatence 
of other people, thi^ generalisiition also gives a reason for the 
v«ry theory which I nni advocating, namely, that some of those 
data wliich I have called " sense-cun teats " do exist. It does 
this, because it is quite certain that beliefs ia generalisations 
about the existence of sense-contents can (and do) constantly 
lead to true predictions. The belief that when I have obsen'ed 
a fire of a certain size in my grate, something similar to what 
I have observed will contiuue to exist for a certain time, can, 
and constantly does, lead to the true prediction that, when I 
come baek to my room in half an hoax's time, I shall observe 
a fire of a certain size still bumiBg. We make predictions on 
such firounda, I think, every day and all dny long. And hence 
unless fiuch beliefs oa that what I observe, when I see a fire 
burning, rfwa exist, are true, we certainly have no reason to 
suppose that beliefs which lead to true predictions are generally 
true. And hence on this hypothesis also it remains true 
that, uidesa some of the contents which I observe otJier than 
my own perceptious, thoughts, and feelings, do exist, I cannot 
have the slightest reason for supposing that the existence of 
certain perceptions of my own is generally connected with 
that of certain perceptions, thoughts, or feelings in any other 
person. 

I conclude therefore that, unless some of the observed data 
which t have called sense-contents do exist, my own observa- 
tious cannot give me the slightest reason lor believing that 
fttiybody else lias ever had any particular perception, thought, 
or feeling. And, having arrived so far towards an answer to 
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my first question : How do we koow that any other persons 
exist 1 I may now point out that precisely the same answer 
must be givcD to my second question: How do we know that 
any particaUr kitu! of thing exists, other than ourftelves. our 
perceptions, thoughts, and feelings, and what we directly 
perceive ? There is a view concerning what exists, which 
deserves, I think, much more respect than it generally receives 
from philosophers nowadays. The view I mean is the view 
that material objects, siich as they are conceived by physical 
science, do reolly exist. It is held by some persons (and Reid 
is among them) that we do know of the exiatencej not only 
of other persons, but aUo of the movements of matter in space. 
It is held that we do know, witli considerable precision, what 
kinds of movements of matter generally precede my percep- 
tion, when I have a particular perception. It is held, for 
instance, that when I perceive a. red and blue bonk side by 
side on a shelf, at a certain distance from me, there have 
existed, between two material objects, which may he called 
books, and anolher kind of material olijeet, which may be called 
my eyes, certain wave-like motions of a material medium ; 
that there have existed two diflerent seta of waves, of which 
the one is connected with my perception of red and the other 
with my perception of blue ; and that the relative heights and 
breadths of the two different sets of waves^ and the relative 
velocity of their movements are very exactly known. It is 
held that some men have a vast amount of very precise infor- 
mation about the existence oF objects of this kind ; and I 
think the view that this is so deserves a gteat deal of respect. 
But what I wish now to point out is that no one's observation 
of his own perceptions^ thoughts and feelings, can, by itself, 
give him the slightest reason for believing in the existence of 
any such material objects. All the arguments by which I 
have tried to show that this kind of observation alone can give 
me no reason to believe in the existence of any kind of per- 
ception or feeling in another person, apply, with at least equal 
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force, lo show that it. can j;ive me no reason to believe iii the 
cxiatence of any kind of material object. On the other Itand, 
if we are to admit the principle that " Beliefs which lead to 
true predictions, are generally true," this piinciple will give us 
at least as much reason to believe in the existence of certain 
kinds of material objects, as to believe in the existence of other 
persona ; since one of the most remarknble facts about beliefs 
in the existence of each objects ia that they do so often lead to 
true predictions. But it mnst be ronjenibered that we ciui 
have no reason fur believing this principle itself, unless 
our own perceptions, thoughts and feelings are not the 
iinly kind of observed " content " which really does exii^t : 
we can have bo reason for it. unless some anch things, as 
wtiat I perceive, when I see a red and blue book side by side, 
do really exist. 

It would seem J therefore, that if my own obaer^-ations do 
give me any reason wlmtever for believing in the existence 
either of any perception in any other person or of any 
material object, it must be true that not only my own per- 
ceptions, thoughts and feelins-s, but also gQ>m of the other 
kinds of things which I directly |)erceive — colours, sounds, 
smells, etc.^ — do really exist : it must be true that some objects 
of this kind exist or are real in precisely the same simple sense 
in which my perceptions of them exist or are real. Is there 
then any reason to think that this is not true 1 la there any 
reasfni to think, for instance, that none of the colours which I 
jterceive as occupying areas of certain shapes and aizea really 
exist in the areas which they appear lo occupy ? Tliis is a 
question which I wished to discuss at lengi.h. because I think 
that it is one in which there are real ditticulties. But I liave 
given so much space to other questions, that I can only deal 
with it very briefly here. 

Some philogophers are very fond of assetting that a colour 
cannot exist except when it is perceived ; and it might 
possibly be thought that when I suggest that colours do really 
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exist, I am suggesting tliat they do exist "n-lien they are not 
perceived. I wish, therefore, hrieHy to point out that the 
question whether anything does exist, when it is not perceived, 
is one which I have not argued and shall not attempt to argue 
in this paper. I have, indeed, tried to show that, since 
"exiete" does not mean "is perceived," it is, at least, ton- 
oeivable tliat things should exist, when they are not perceived- 
But I have admitted that it u quite possible none do so : it 
7nay he the cage tliat whenever a thing exists, it is diso at the 
same time perceived, for anything that I have said or shall aay 
to the contrary. I think, indeed, that, if such things as 
colours do exist, my obsei-vation of their behaviour will justify 
me in concluding that they also exist when I myself am, at 
least, not aware of perceiving them : hut since I have not 
attempted to determine what kinds of observation are suflicient 
to justify a generalisation, I do not pretend to say whether this 
is ao or not: and still less do I preteud to say whether, if they 
exist when / do not perceive thom, we are justihed in 
suppoaing that someone else muat be perceiving them. The 
question wiiether anything e?tists, when it is not perceived, 
and, if ao, what tilings, seems to me to be one which can only 
be settled by observation ; and thus, I conceive, observation 
might justify us in concluding that certain kinds o£ things — 
pains, for example, do not exist, wlien they are not perceived 
and that other kinds of things — colours, for example, do exist, 
when they are not perceived. The only way, in which, iso far 
as 1 am aware, the theory I am advocating does conflict with 
ordinary Idealistic conclusions, is that it does suggest that 
things, which are not " spiritual," do sotnctiims exist, as really 
and as truly, as things which are. 

The theory, tberefoi-e, that nothing exists, except when it is 
perceived, is no objection (even ii" it he true) to the supposition 
that colours do exist. What objections are there to tliis sup- 
position ? All serious objections to it are, I think, of one type. 
They all rest upon the assumption that, if a certain kind of 
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thing exists at a certain tiiuQ in a certain place, cei'tnin other 
kiiitla of things cannnt exist at the same time iu tlie same 
place. They are all, that is to isay, of the same type aa 
Berkeley's argument: that, though the same body of water 
may appear to be aimult-aaeoasly both hct and cold (if one of 
the hands we plunge into it is warm aud the other colil), yet 
the beat and the cold cannot both really be in the same body at 
the same time. And, it is worth noticing, that iinyone who 
uses this argument must admit that he understands what is 
meant by " really existing in a given place." and thiit he means 
by it aomething other than "being perceived aa in a given 
place." For the argum.eut itself adrails that hnth the heat and 
the cold (ire really perceived aa being in the same place, and 
that there ia no dithculty in supposing that they are so ; 
whereoa it ui'ges that there is a difficulty in supposing that 
ihey both reaih tJ-fst iu it. 

Now there is one obvious defect in this type of argument, if 
deaigried to prove that no sensible q^uality exista at any place 
where it is perceived as being — a defect, which Berkeley 
himself mlraita in his " Principles," though he omits to notice 
it, where he repeats the argument in his " Hylas." Even if we 
assume that the heat aud the cold cannot boik exist in the same 
place (and I admit that, in this caae, the contrary assumption 
does aeem repugnant to Common lyense). it does not follow 
that neither exists there. That ia to say this type of ar;^>ument, 
even if we grant its initial asaumptiou, will only entitle ua to 
conclude that strnie sensible qualities wliich we perceive as 
being in a certain place at a cettain time, do not exist in that 
place at that time. And this concluaion, I am inclined to 
think, is true. In the case, for instance, of the so-called 
*' images " which we pflrceive in a looking-glass, we may very 
readily admit that the colours and shapes which we perceive do 
not exist at the places where they appear to be — namely at 
various distances behind the glass, But yet, bo far aa I can 
eee, we have no reason whatever for supposing that they 
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do not, cjxcpt the nssiiniption that our obseivatiniis give u& 
reason to helieve that ntktr sensible qualities f?u exist ia those 
positions behind the glass ; aud the assumption that where 
these othtr sensible qualities do exist, those which we see in 
the fjlasa do not exist. I should, therefore, julmit that ^onit 
sensible qualities which we parceive ae being in certain places, 
do -nQi exist in those places, while still retaining my belief 
that others do. And perhaps this explanation is the one 
which should also lie ailopted in the case of sensible qualities 
which appear to be at a great distance from ug. When, for 
instance (as we say), "we see the moon," wJiai we perceive (if 
the moon be full) is a round bright silver disc, of a small size, 
nC a place very distant fiotn us. Does that silver disc exist at 
that place ? With what suppositions does the assumption that 
it dots, conflict ? Only, W far as I can see, with the supposi- 
tion that the place in question is really occupied by a body 
such as science has taught us tn suppose that the moon reaUi/ 
is — a aphertcal body immensely larger than objects, in com- 
parison with which the silver disc which we pereeive is small ; 
cr else with the supposition that the place in question ia really 
occupied by some part of our atmosphere, or some part of the 
medium wliich scieuce supposes to exist between our atmosphere 
and the moon ; or else with the supposition that the place iti 
questinn is really occujiied by what we might see, if tlie moon 
were nearer to us by many thousands of miles. Unless we 
suppose that some other object is in tlie place, in which the 
silver disc appears to be, and that this object is of a kind 
which cannot occupy the same place which is occupied by 
a silver disc, we have no reaaou tn suppose that the silver disc 
does Jiot really exist in the place where it appeara to be. And; 
in this Case, we pcrhttps have reason for both suppoaitioiia and 
should therefore conclude that the silver disc, which we 
perceive, does not exist in any real place. 

Part, therefore, of these objections to our theory may, 
I think, be met by admitting that smnc of the sensible qualities 
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which we perceive do not exist at the places where they appear 
to exist, though others do. Uut there ia, I thmk, another 
class of ca8t;a, in which we may be justified in denying that 
two thiugB which (it is asserted) cannot occupy the same space, 
really cannot. I will tnk© su instance which is, 1 think, 
typical. When we look at a drop of Wood with the naked eye, 
we perceive a small red spot, uniformly red all over. But 
when (as we say) we look at the mme objVct under a micro- 
seupe of a uertaiu power. I am informed that we see a much 
lar^'er spot, of aituilar shape, indeeil, but not uniformly i-ed — 
having, in fact, amall red apote at different positions in a 
yellowish field. And if we were J^aiii to look nt the same 
ohject throuyh a microscope of much higher power still, we 
might perceive yet a third different, arrangement of colours. 
L) th(:re any fatal objeution to supposing that all three appear- 
ances — the uniform red spot, the yellowish field with reddish 
spots in it, and the thiixi, whatever that may be — do all really 
oucupy the same real spatial ai*ea ? 1 canool see tliat thei-e 
is. We are familiar with the idea that a given spatial area 
may contain parts which aru invisible to us. And hence, 
I think, it is ij^uite conceivable that pjirts of a given area may 
be really occupied by one colour, while the whole is rcallif 
o^'cupied by another. And thk, I thiak, is what we actually 
do believe in many cases. At all events, we certainly believe 
that tlie ureii which appears to be occupied by one colour 
really is tlic same area hs that which appears to be occupied 
by another. And. unless we assume that the area, in Imth 
cases, really is the same, we can c&rtainly have no reason to 
deny that each colour does really occupy the area which it 
appears L« occupy. 

For these leaaons 1 think tliat the ditiicuUies in the way of 
supposing that aovie of the sensible qualities which we perceive 
as bein^ in certain plaiies, rtally exist in the places in which 
we perceive them to be, are not insuperable. I have indeed not 
done justice to these difficulties ; but then, neither have I done 
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jnstice to what is to be enid on the other aide. At all events, I 
think it is plain that we liave no reason to aeaert, in any case 
whatever, that a perceived colour does not really exist in the 
place where it is perceived ns being, uiticss we assume that that 
very eamo place really is occupied hy sooiething Ase—citktr by 
some different aeniaible qualities or by material objccta such as 
physical science suppoaca to exist. But what reason can we 
give for such an Hissumption ? I have tried to show thfit our 
own observations can give us none, ttnlcAS we assume that some 
of the sensible qualities, which we observe as occupying certain 
placea, do really e^cist In those places. And, if this is so, then 
we must admit that neither he who believes (witli Ifeid) in the 
existence of other minds and of matter also, nor he wJio believes 
in the existence of other minds and denies that of matter, can 
have, in hia own observationsj the slightest reason either for his 
assertion or for hia denial : we must admit that he can have no 
reason for either assertion or denial, except one which consists in 
the assumption of the existence or non-existence of something 
which ho does not obsyrve — something, therefore, of the very same 
kintl as thtit for which he gives it as a reason. I am very 
unwilling to snppueo that thia is the cDse: 1 aui very unwilling 
to suppose tliat he who beli«ves that Sindbad the Sailor really 
8aw,wliatthe "Arabian Nij^hta" represent him as seeing, hai just 
as gooil reason (so far as his own observation goes) for believing 
this as ha who denies it has for denying it. Still this may be 
the case. We musl, perhaps, be content to assume as certain 
tbat for which our observation gives no reason ; to assume 
such propositions aa that Stridbad did noif see a Roe, and that 
you do heiir my voice. But il it is said that these things are 
certain; then it also appears to me to be certain that the 
coloura which 1 perceive do exist (some of them) wliere I per- 
ceive them. The tnoi'e I look at objects round me. the more I 
am unable to resist the conviction that what I see does exist, aa 
truly and ea really, as ray perception of it. The conviction is 
overwhelming. 
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This being, then, the Btato of the case, I think I may at least 
plead that we have grounds for suspense of judgment as to 
whether what I see does not really exist ; grounds, too, for 
renewed enquiry, more careful than such enquiry has sometimes 
been la the past. 



IV.— IS THE CONCEPTION OF 
UKDEFINABLE ? 



GOOD ■■ 



Bij J. Solomon. 

Is " Good " uudefinable ? la it a mere matter of sentience, of 
immediate aensuuus cognition and recognition ? a quality of 
the same order aa " yellow " ? So we are assured in Mr. Moore's 
recent, verj' confident, work, Frinc-ipia Ethica.. I cannot tluow 
overboard so lightly the wisdom of ages. I long ago learnt 
from Plato and Aristotle to view the cognition or perception of 
" good " as a mark of a higher than the merely Bensuous life ; 
and though I admit that Plato and even Aristotle did lUtle to 
develop and follow up this idea, I have no doubt that in it 
they laid a sound and lasting foundation, aud that all truly 
valuable ethical speculation from their day to our own has 
really built ou this corner-stone. 

At the same time I am ready to grant tliat — taking 
the ordinary shallow traditional view of definition with 
A = B + C + D for its type (though I doubt if sucli defini- 
tions are much made or approved outside of Kindergart-ena) — 
"good" is an undefiuaLle or, as Sid^nwiek says, an unanalysable 
notiou. But, in agreement with and lu de^'e3opme^t of my 
fathers in philosophy and the fathers of all philosophy, I ask : 
What are the coaditions implied iu my ability to apply the 
Word " good " to otiythiiig ? Is it mere immediate iuexplicable 
congenital senauouB capacity, such aa is involved in the cc^nitiou 
and recognition of " yellowness " or — to take a more appropriate 
illustration — of pleasautneas ? Is anything less involved in it 
tlian the full capacity of man, the capacity to remember, to 
anticipate, to construct \ Why, if " good " has the same 
obviouaneaa and simplicity ns "yellow." do we have the secular 
disputes as to whether some kinds of tilings are good or not ? 
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Mr. iloore would say that the disputes only arise because of 
the dilKcnUy of ftpplifin/j the most yeiieral principles , that tho 
most general principles are obvious, uutnistakablu, selfHeviduut, 
Well, wiiat principle can be more general tlian that " Pleasure 
is good" ^ Ytit in the face of the age-loug disputes us to this 
prlucipk. We cau Iiai-dly call either its truth or its falaeliood 
self-evident. Perhaps I can illustrate my meaning in the 
following way : Symmetry, we must admit, is immediately 
recognisahle ; svipposing it to be analysalile. yet we certainly 
recogiiiae it without analysis ; it is recognised evou by those 
who are perhaps altogether incapable of analysis, certainly of 
analysing the particular caae^ before them. But do we admit 
for ihese reasons a sixth or twentieth ■■ sense," a sense of 
Symmetfy ? Do we not rather point out that the ct^^uition 
of syrametiy involves a considerable mental development, a 
power of syatematiu attention altogether wider, higher, later 
than mere seusnttou ur s^nwoue cognition ? Even more 
palpably is thta the case with the cognition of " good." 

With this view, as far as I can imderstand, Sidgwick woidd 
have agreed. At least everywhere in his Mdhods of Etldcn he 
speaks iif the moral judgment as "rational": and I canuot 
think that by rationality !ie simply intended consistency. It 
ifi a pity he did not expressly discuss the point : but apparently 
he thought himself absolved from doing so in a work of such 
limited scope as liia Mcthoth. But anyhow he m so good an 
Aristotelian that be never doubts the distinction of Good and 
Bad to be due to tho Iteasou, and even to the Practical Heasoo 
— though on that mysterious faculty be hns as little to say oa 
Aristotle himself. In fact, he perliaps understood it even less 
than Aristotle. For he considers propositions about Good and 
Bad to be projterly qualitied as True or Knlee ; Mr. Moore is in 
acconlance with him here. I cannot myself see how this m 
consistent witli the distinction we all make iietween the " i;. " 
and the^ "ought to be," What definition can we give of 
' ti'utb " except that it is identical with or repi^esents what ts I 
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Mr. Moorti is justly severe on what hn (by a somewhat strained 
employment of an already httrd-work6d word) calls the 
" naturalistic " fallacy, that is the ideatilieation of " good " with 
gome quiility of existent thiu^. Because to some sort of 
exiateut tliinga we undoubtedly apply the predicate " good," 
therefore [it is thought) the characteristic quality of each such 
sort ia what we mean by "good"; but, as Mi-. Moore well 
points out, we make nousens« of prediuatioii if we take it to 
mean that subject and predicate are identical; predication 
itself implies that tbej are not. I s^-ee with all this. But 
does not Mr. Moore liimself fall iuto the pit he has bo carefully 
indicated, when lie uifikei? " good " an objective quality in rej/ard 
tcfwiiich we may be in error or correct i The mistake I am 
streaking of seems to me to have been signalised already (in 
a style, it is true, so archaic as not easily to be understood) by 
Hobbes, Lcv„ Part I, ch. 4, "The names of such things aa 
aSect ua, that is which please and disjilease us, because all 
men be not alike affected with the same thing . . . are of 
inconstant signiScatiott. . . . And therefore in reasoning a mau 
must take heed of words which besides the Bigiiitication of what 
Ave imagine of their nature have a eignitication also of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the speaker: such as are 
the names of Virtues and Vices ; for one tnau calleth Wisdom 
what another calleth Fear; and one Cruelty what another 
Justice." " Virtuous " and " Vicious," " Good " arul " Rad " are 
in fact eulogistic and dyslogistic epithets. To the Englishman 
"genuinely English " is eomelhing praiseworthy, to the Crermau 
"echt-hrittiach" implies reproach; and yet aa to tlie objective 
or " natural " ijualitiea connoted by the words Englishman and 
Uemian may be in agreement ; in fact, unless one or the otlier 
is in error or fails of the truth, they must be in agreement 
But as to tlie vaiuah'on of the qualities I see no reason to 
aaaume that Englishman and Gennnn will ever he in agree- 
ment tQ the end of time. It ia no doubt a natural ideal to 
form that in the end all men should come to agree in their 
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valuations. Mutual intercourse, the necessities of oo-oper&tiou, 
must bring tlieiu, it is auiiposed, to agreement. No tloiibt it 
will bring them some wjiy towarrla it ; and diBagreement is so 
uiii»Ioasiiu;M; a. phenomenon that we alt hope for a better world 
in wliich it will disajipeai' ; though there are some ^.leople 
hroad-iuiiidefl enough to wish that the Irishman may not 
become altogether as the Englishman, the Japanese and the 
Indian altogetlier ns tlie Eurupoan. But La regard to the 
really Objective there is no need t(j frfime ideals of a perhaps 
im|M.issiliiIe unanimity. Inveatigiitiun is daily creating I'resli 
unanimities; Science, as the familiar saying goes, is of no 
nationality; " fire bums lioth here and irt Persia." 

" Grood " in fact nuianfl " liked " or " vnlued " or " approved," 
and yet we may without inconsistency deny that all thftt U 
liked is jfood. (I shall presently show that the word "liked" 
is not altogether unexceptionable.) For "good "is that which 
is liked on a broad viiew. taking in the future as well aa the 
present, otliera as well as oursolvea — not a view however ideally 
hroad, [jerfectly comprehensive, but the broadest the individual 
"liking" subject can riae to. Aristotle was therefore ao far 
wiser than his followers down to Sidgwick in making the 
litandttrd rather the jiidgment of the (^poi^f^o^ tlian the decision 
of abainict Reason, even of I^acticat Reason. To speak of the 
" Likiu'^^'s " of abt^tract Reason is unintelligible: to speak of the 
likinjjs of a naan, even of a perfectly wise nmu, is Intelligible. 
No donbt many generationa of students of Aristotle have 
marvelled at the uselessnesa of Aristotle's xavav xai fiirpov, 
and asked where hfs ideal t^povLfux; wjis to be founds recognised, 
and recognised as autliDrituttve. The problem admits o[' no 
g«neriil solution ; yet practically it is Ijeing solved every day ; 
every day some one regulates his conduct by the actual conduct 
of one whom he recognises as ^p6vifut<i and " possessing 
anlhority." He recognises in his model what he himself might 
Ite and would like to lie, some one wlio aa comj>ared with his own 
divided and discoixlant existence is " totus teres atque rotuuduS," 
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The model, though far above the admirer, is not above the 
admirer's understanding and sympathy, and this is the very 
cause that makes the admirer discontented with himself and 
stimulates him to imitate his model. Beyond our ideas and 
interests, beyond our ideal interests, we cannot go. As the 
man to whom Algebra is a riddle, a " low cunning," will not 
want to understand or take the pains to understand Algebra, 
so conduct that depends on interests that we do not shai-e, 
whether from deficiencies of sense or from intellectual narrow- 
ness, will not attract us. Those whose auditory sense is so 
imperfect that they cannot gmsp the simplest melodic com- 
bination, will see nothing to ndmire iu the accomplished 
innsician ; those in whom ideation is so imperfecc that they 
cannot grasp what only resembles the present in absti'act and 
geneitil features, or else is a complex whole in which the present 
is merely a part, will not strive to provide for tiieir life in general 
or as a whole. This is what those who frame general formula* 
tu express what is good {i\g.. Pleasure is good) lose sight of. 
Nothing seems more plausible than such a sayii^ as " Pleasure 
is good," or even " I'leasant consciousness is the only good.'' 
The worst of it is that the more definitely we conceive it, the 
more it approximates to a mere tautoI(^. A tautologous 
maxim can have no practical effect ; and the fact is that 
" pleasure " or " pleasant consciousness " in its bare abstraction 
is something few of mankind can as much as conceive. It is 
" pleasures," " our pleasures," the acts and enjoyments that are 
pleasant to us that move and excite us. We speak, it is true, 
of the voluptuarj-, the votary of pleasure ; but I cannot believi- 
that the liare idea of pleasure ever excited any man. 

To call a thing or action " good " demands, then, a certaii; 
(.■uuiprehensivenees, a p(^>wer of ideation. I do not think we can 
improve upon the Greek antithesis between the iJSw — Toirxpoi> 
ijBif — and the ar/st.$Qv. The Pleasant is what is feh as such iu 
the moment of enjoyment ; and strictly speaking all, '/• .u ,>ii state- 
ments about it, such as " tood is pleasant,'' " mnsic is pleasant," 
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are iacorrect, tliey are preiUetioiiH that when actually eating 
rcmJ, when actually hearing imisie, we shall be pleased ; and 
as prtJictiuiis they often turn out to be entii^ely false. But the 
ar/ai06i' is relnHvely permaDeut, and tiie more pernianeiit the 
more eoinprehertsive it is. What is ^'ootl to lie depends, as 
Aristclle said, ou Clianicter mid Triucipli' ; these are to lis tht^ 
conditions of recognisinfj; a " good " at all. Our advance on 
Aristotle — and I do not doubt there has been a considerable 
advance — depends on our pBycihologicul advance, ou our uuder- 
^udini^ l>etter than lie did whnt "olinract.er" jind " principle " 
by what stagPB they uiature, and how their fixing and 
ripening is affected by exL^riml and specially by social con- 
ditions- But as we arp unahlL- to form an ideid of perfect 
character and principle, as it is by no rueiiiis clear that the 
ideal need or can be the &u.me for all )neti, for alt classes, for rU 
races, for ail regiona, it frllikwa that an ideal and perfect 
presentment of " the good " cauuot be uiade by us, and is 
perha[is in iL? nature unattainable and fantastic. But that 
"good "is a reliiHon to character, mtt a quality perceived by 
sense 1 would certainly tissert. This, I suppose, is what 
Aristotle meant when, after allowing that "goixt" nmat have 
sunie irommon nieaiiiug however diverse the objects to which 
we applied the adjective^ he suggested that this community lay 
not in the derivation of those objects from a common root or in 
their eo-o(heration to a common end, but in an identical relation 
{xvakoyia) aa the relation — to use his own example — of the eyfl 
tu the Iwdy is the same as the relation of the intellect to the 
soul. ■'Good" is that whith aatiii^fies the character, which is 
the predicate in tJK^ principle. It is ijcrmanently satisfying so 
fara'i "clmractei" and "principle" iire permnneut, so far aa 
tbey truly deserve their name, so far aa they are mature. 

The mark of a formed character, says Aristotle, is that the 
man dws not re[>ent. Kepeutance is not mere pain. IhougJi the 
pain may happen to be causally connected with a previous act. 
Paul de Florae, in The Newcomes, tells Clive^ — " I have not a 
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SOU of repentance in my pocket. I have been fiorrj', yea — but 
it was because odd came up iu place of even or the revei'se." 
Gambling to dim is good, he la "jottertr by nature," loss of 
money but an extrinsic though an unpleaaaut incident ; he 
would sooner jjamble and loae than not gamble at svl] — &s he 
liimself tells liia fiieiid. I have said that in regard to the 
formation and creation of character Aristotle's psycholygj' seems 
to me slight and nidimentary. But his conceptimi of character 
seems to me as definite as it is vivid. When we are rcfemny 
to character, or (to put it in the concrete) when wcare refetriiijj 
to a subject that has attained ordinary human maturity — (I 
say " ordinary," because some adults matured in years remain 
mentally and morally infanta)- — the words " plefiaant " and 
" like " become in regard to matters of importance iuappHcahle 
and misleading. It is misleading to say that the truthful man 
finds truth- tell inj; pleasant : it is too feeble an expression to 
say that he " likes ' truth- telling, " dislikes " falsehood. What 
chatacteiiseB him is an intense and abiding tendency. About 
such a tendency there are two thiii^ to notice. Fir-sl, it is not 
specialised but highly general and comprehensive, a principle 
to be realised in circumstances inlinite in number and inlinitely 
lUffering. Nest, it embraces tlie man's whole being, to apeak 
metaphorically ; it ia not a mere taste or impulse to ha overci>me 
by the impulsive power of " some new affection," or in monienta 
of deliberation to be weiglieJ agaiunt such new impuLse and 
rejected or followed accordinyly. It i.<s the man himself; it la 
not weighed against, it itself weighs, the new impulse, 
exercises authority over it. 

" Good " 13 what such ou abiding tendency takes for its 
object — I mean of courae " morally good." It is another part 
of my difference from Mr. Moore that I do not feel compelled 
to analyse " good conduct " into " good " and " conduct," and to 
disparage as poor and illogical thinkers tJiose who ventuie to 
aay what " good conduct " ib before they are prepared to say 
what "good" is. I have already hinted that 1 do not lielieve 



in or value the " nualyaia" which ilefiuea A as B + C+D,or a 
horse as " four legs^ a heJVtl, heatt, liver. &q.*' Doubtless it is 
not without reason, and. mure or less traceal>le reason, that 
human language applies " good, " alike to wine, pictuiea, and 
conduct; but I see no reason to suppose (any more than 
Aristotle did) that this has liappened because men started 
with a clear idea or perception " good/' rmd then saw that 
this entered into or formed a part of the nature nf such very 
diasimiW things as wine, pictm-es. and conduct. Nor do I 
Qnd any attractivenesa in the identification of, morally, "good" 
and " beantii'ul " which has charmed more than one eminent 
philosopher. AdmitrJtig that the Greek had no higher word 
for the morally good than icxXov, that wc ourselves can find at 
times no term so appropriate as " lovely " to describe certain 
conduct or certain moral relations, I ascribe this simply to the 
fact that we contemplate such conduct or relations with 
admiration, and that no HxpvesHion of admiration is so forcible 
and heartfelt as «aXow and "lovely." Uut I admit a certain 
analogy — an analogy that wae fully to be expected — between 
the moral and the aesthetic sentiment. Both doubtless claim to 
be something more than temporary' feelings, both daiiii to be 
authoritative and judges, to puss judgment of praise or dis- 
approval on the mere feeling. The connoisseur as readily says 
"if you don't enjoy this picture, you ought to enjoy it," as the 
honest plain man says "if you don't like or feel disposed to 
such and such behaviour, you ought to." And because both 
the art connoisseur and the ^pavtfiot do not accept but judge, 
we are inclined to say that tliey deal with the objective, that 
they state that which i% beiut]; compelled thereto by the nature 
of that which is, no Jess than the mau of science is tonatrained 
by the nature of hw objective world. "Good " seems objective, 
and " Beautiful " seems objective no less than " Keal " is 
objective* But this is the " naturalistic fallacy." Neither 
"good" nor "beautiful" can be independent of the nature of 
him who applies those predicates. But " beautiful" expresses 
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n periuaiieiit and to some extent generalised likiug which 
despises and tries ti> control the mere accideutal temporary 
liking. In the application of " beautiful," fls in the application 
of "■ (morally) yood." we find permanent diHereuces between 
men, at least whete they differ greatly in stiitian, race, bistoiy. 
I think it a false and impoESiible ideal that all men should 
apply the predicate " good " to the same things ; but it is an 
ideal atill falser and vainer thnt they should apply the predicate 
" beautiful " to the same tilings. 

I feel that what I have above said is open to misunder- 
staudiiig. To guard it from objection I wish to add that wlien 
I connect "cliaracter" with the morally good, I do not mean 
to Bay— as I admit T seem to have implied ai*ove — tliat nothing 
morally good can proceed from any but a man with a fixed 
chfti-aeter, and that virtuoua. U is not bo much the fixity of 
what we call "character" that I wish to dwell on as its cora- 
I'lexity and compi'eheiisivenesa. First, howeverj by another 
metaphor from inechaiiiod science I will try to convey the 
truth about character which is conveyed, Imt not without an 
alloy of falsehood, in the attribute " fixed." Me«.'hnnic-al 
Science attributes to a body in a certain poaitioii " stiible 
eiiuilibriuiu," not intending thereby to assert that it is, 
absolutely immovable, but only that alW disturbances {within 
certain limits) it returns of itself to that original pi>sition. 
Soeharacter is a tendency which, overcome for the moioeut, is re- 
established when the momentary disturbance has ceased. And 
this Btability is connected mtb complexity and comprehensive- 
ness. The broader tendency which we call " cliaracter " resumes 
its force after momentary defeat. It grips into life — the 
phrase is rather a Germanism — tit more points, it give:s order 
and system to impulses which are in themselves isolated and 
disorderly. It is of course this system which gives the 
characteristic we call " rationality " to conduct ; em that men 
of diflbrent chtiractera, whether by idiosyncrasy or by difTerence 
of race, may meet the same conjunction of circumBtances quiu 



differently, and yet we see iiothhi^ "in'ationaT " in thy conduct 
of eifher. Of Rvstem and &ys tenia tisatiou in matters of 
]iTBctice generally I may say that writers on Morala seem to 
me to fall greatly abort of the truth in their estinjate of its 
function and importance. They eeem t<^ r^gfird it chietly as 
BRti8f)-ing an iiiteUectual want — in tUe naiToweht sense of the 
word intellectual, a want which siu'dy nuist be confiued to 
the small class whom tlie Greeks called x^ptevre^. But 
really Bysteniatisation ia in all of us a most imperious want 
as i'e{<ardK Comluet. "When Wordsworth said, " We this 
unchartered freedom tires; I feel the weight of chance deeireB," 
htJ expressed a profound truth. But nioet sptjciilatcirs on 
niornls have not grasped it. Tliat men should acknowledge 
"obligation," aiihinit tu " autliority," seems to tliem so odd lliat 
they either feel compelled to explain it as the restiit of hrute 
force — inventing history with tliis pni'poBe when recnrda are 
wanting — or else to attribute it to a scientitic instinct which 
seems to be ptesent, even if we include the feeblest matiifesta- 
tions of itj in bnt a small minority of mankind. But the fact 
is that liuman titoidity and weariness, eeckiny ^^ refuge from 
the peri! and distraction of ita own desires, begs for obligation 
and supplicates for authority. Human nature loves law. asks 
really only for change of kw, change of masters, when seemingly 
asking for freedom, but would sonuest of all keep its Inw 
unchanged. It may well be tliat' — as Bagehot satd — it takes 
aj^Ds of hard and streunciua discipline to i^et a definite code 
geuerally respected and ohaerved. I am far from denying this. 
1 only assert that a natural tendency and a keenly-felt want 
uonepire to make men obey aovif- code ; tlie discipliue ia needed 
to give that eode power aa well ils authority amony men with 
whom impressions are vivid and imperious, ideas faint and 
feeble. 

Mural Philosuphy seeras to me to have always suffcrcil from 
excels of abstraction. Iltiffding, who strongly assert* the sub- 
jectivity of "good," aud with whom I am in general agreement, 
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lays down that there are three stages in human conduct — the 
first in which no higher authority is recognised than that of the 
momentary want, in which in fact there is no authority at all, 
but the man does without control or the suspicion of a possible 
control just what the moment prompts him to do; this is a 
pre-ethical stage. Next comes the stage where the control ot" 
the momentjiry impulse conies from the idea of and interest in 
the individual's life as a whole ; this is Egoistic Morality — 
a genuine morality, and in fact the actual source of much that 
we think excellent in conduct, though also the source of much 
that we think positively immoral. Lastly comes a Morality 
which controls and judges the momentary impulse by the idea 
of and interest in a Society — whether of the whole human race, 
or of a nation, or of a sect or class — a Society in which the 
individual member feels himself merely a part, and quite 
possibly a part much less valuable than other parts, and 
materially less valuable than all of them together. One's 
Momentary Satisfaction, one's Personal Well-Being, Social 
"Well- Being — these, says HofFding, are the three possible Ends 
of Conduct. To those capable of the idea of the third it 
presents itself as authoritative over the second, while to those 
who cannot rise above the second this presents itself as 
authoritative over the first. But no reasoning — says Hofiding. 
reminding us in this of Aristotle — can change the Egoist int<> 
a TJtilitarian, or even the Cyrenaic (maintaining the sovereignty 
of the momentary Pleasure) into an Egoist. With all this 
I substantially agree. The fault or deficiency lies in the 
extreme abstractness. WTiat is Well-Being or WoMfahrt — 
whether Personal or Social ? To one man it is a life of study, 
to another a life of exploration, to another a life of conimei-ce. 
or manufacture, or invention — and there must bo many other 
lives. In laying down conditions of Personal Well-Being, and 
even more in laying down conditions of Social Well-Being, 
which is itself largely dependent on this vory difference in 
men's idiosyncrasies, we must never forget these differences. 
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It is of course a conioionplace that individual Well-Being is 
not adequately provided for by " food, a coat, and a house," fis 
Plato jestingly auggesta. The appetites for kDowledge, power, 
love aud many other things are not thus provided for. But 
while we all require this with regard to an individual, we are 
all disposed to take much mote limited and iqaterlalistic views 
in i-^ard to Social Well- Being. Even Burke regarded with a 
comicul awe the wiah, Burely not so very sublime, of Henry IV 
of France, that "every peasant might have a fowl in his jxit." 
Here I have much pleasure in owning my sympathy with the 
book, my differencea from which tinit prompted the presejit 
paper, I uiaaii Mr. Moore's PHntipia Elhica. I think he doos 
well to dwell on the variety of things good^ on the iniposaibility 
of tindiug some objt;ctivo characteristica common to them all. 
All I contend for is the general relativity of "good." Nothing 
ia good except so far as 1 or some other find Jt "good" (how 
finding a thing • go<jd " and finding it "' pleasant" differ I hrtve 
already tried to show, and I shall not return tn in). It does not 
follow that I must deny to be goml what / do not find gooil. 
If I am an Egoiat I shall <leny it to he good — here I difiagi-w 
with Mr. Moore. On the cuntrarj^ if I have reached the 
Utihtarian stage of morality, if I can take an interest in others 
for their own sakes, I shall recognise as "good absolutely/' and 
something ahfolutely to be promoted for them though not for 
me, what they tind good. A pantomime to me is not even 
pleasiiut much less good, but I may regard it as "gooil 
absolutely" to take a child to a pantomime. On the contrary, 
I go to a lecture at the Itoj'al Institution as a good for myself, 
but shall hesitate before taking a child with me. 

Fiually. then, I am willing to admit that " good " and 
" morally good " or " good conduct " do in a sense contain 
a common element. What is common to both is the permanent 
aud authoritative satisfaction that they give, but the diH'erence 
is profound. Sentinietits arise in connexion with conduct— 
I use the term in the widest sense — such as the ftieling of 
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goodness or badness in other objects never give rise to. I 
have always thought there was much to be said for a little- 
noticed suggestion of John Grote, that Ethical writers fell into 
confusion because, without knowiug it, they dealt with two 
utterly different subjects — subjects which he proposed to name 
Aretaicsand Eud%monic8. The distinction at least gives us food 
for thought, even if we decide that in principle any absolute 
division of our life into an Active and Passive part is inadvisable. 
The thought that prompted the distinction is the same that 
made Adam Smith distinguish sympathy with another's actions 
and emotions from sympathy in its current sense, the sympathy 
that shares another's pleasures and pains. It may well be that 
the former kind of sympathy is a vital element in Morality, 
while the latter is a slight and insignificant element. The 
preachers are not wrong in saying that not merely courage 
and ingenuity have value because they encounter evils and 
remove difficulties, but that conversely evils and difficulties 
have their value because they supply a field for courage and 
ingenuity. There is a self-approval or approval of others when 
evils are faced, a remorse or condemnation when they are 
shunned, which appear to me not merely not to be measured 
by the material advanta^^e of such courage, but to be of a 
radically different kind from any feeling that the contemplation 
of such advantages can evoke. It is the fashion nowadays to 
decry asceticism except so far as it strictly meiits its name as 
a training for meeting life's unavoidable difficulties. But even 
needless asceticism has a charm of its own. I think it needless 
to enlarge on this topic. I will only say generally that thougli 
it may seem to controvert Logic — for which perhaps we should 
feel less respect if we reflected how nmch it is the slave or the 
shadow of human language — we shall be nearer the trutli if 
we regard " moral goodness " as sui generis, than if we regard it 
a.'^ a species, albeit the most important, of the vast and motley 
genus of " the Good." 
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Recent psycliology, receut logic, imd recent specxilatiou uJe 
at one in laying stress npou the soli(!arity between mau's 
'Hheoretical " aod "practical" activities. Without the impli- 
cation of Rcceptauee or rejection of the metaphyaicol cqh" 
tentions of " Pragmatism " we may usefully fall in with the 
prevailing faghJon in Thought so far as to replace thti cun'ent 
Btfttic coiiceptiou of Science as a body of truths by a dynamic 
coiice].htioa of tt iis a defiuite pursuit. Such a couception uf it 
is adopted iu Ihie pnper, Scieuce ia here conceivei:! as a deH(nt« 
secular eonative proce-is which may be diatinguished in uml 
traced through the conscious life of civilisation. Only when ;i 
scientific ■'I'eault" is thus considered in connexion with the 
whole conscious process of which it is the "end" can we 
hope (as Mach taught ua long ago) to submit it to proEtable 
criticism. Since some such criticism ia aimed at in this 
paper,, it follows that either an attempt must be made to 
characterise that process or some current characterisation musjt 
he adopted aa satisfactory. As I do not know one which 
I can accept aa altojjether suitable for my purpose, the 
fonner altenmtive inu&t be embraced. 

The statement that the eonative process with which Scieuce 
is idfmtihed reaches its end only in the enunciation of 
judgments of a certain class will probably be received without 
demur. Nor, if I say that these judj^meuts refer to the 
Objective in expenence will it he complained that I am 
uugenemusly narromng their field. The whole " fumilui'e nf 
eai-th and choir of heaven," " the starry heavena without and 



tile mrtral Uw within " are but items in the inventory of the 
Ithjectivc. At the afime time, although the Object^^e is here 
conceived as containing much more than "physical nature," 
it has its limits, and does not includf everyttiiiig that (in 
Mr- Bradley's phrase) can he set over gainst the self, and so 
liecniiie an "object" of atteutiou ; not everything that (biscauKe it 
cau be thought of) h maintained by Mr. Moore and Mi*. IiusseU. 
lo have Being. A round aquare iind Colonel -Newcome nve 
exaniplea of objects of tbotiyht which are to be excludt^d 
(mill the Objective. We can, it would seem, characterise them 
by aaying that these objects lack a certain priority to and 
independence of our thinking which is the necessary mark and 
^ruarantee of undoubted items oi the Objective. It may lie 
ihfficult to refute the argument that (Joloiiel Newcome must have 
had being before 1854 or Thackeiay could not have thought 
ihf him. but it will liardly be maintained that Thackeray 
discovered hiiu "in just the same sunse in which Columbus 
di$covei-«d the West Indies." At most it could be claimed (pre- 
sumably) that "the elements so mixed in him" subsisted 
lieEore Thackeray, by stifdin^ them, brought them into a ajwcial 
relation hi wbicli they were not related jjcior to the act, and so 
" ureated" the Colouel. 

The same distinction might have been indicated by saying 
that the Objective contains eveiytluug that must be " i*eekoned 
with," everything that must be considered as a dnivm for 
human action. From thia point of view it is cleai' that 
iilthough Colonel Neweome forms no part of the Objective, 
Thatkeray'a conception of him does, being a thing that has 
in(Iuen;;e.d human action on a comparatively largf^ scale, and 
being precisely the conceptiou it was and no other in virtue 
of its particular content, which must be distinguished from 
its object. Similarly, the Objectivity of my thouyht of a 
round aq^uare is demonstrated if it moves me to mirth oi 
becomes 80 irresiatibly attractive as to make me a "case" for 
the alienist. 
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But I am not dtaposeJ — iit least witliout u almggle — 
t« accept the position that this relevance to action i$ 
the essence of the Objective, and not merely a pioporty 
uf it coordinate with others. My whole iJaiwr Is in a 
sense a cftntribittioti to the discussion of this l>urning 
qucBtion, bo that I will make here only one suggeatiou — a 
6U(i;:gestion that has probably occurred to many. If to be 
Ohjeclive means to have a relevance to purpose ami action, 
liuw is it that wi; recognise matenul tilings a,n(l thoughts 
as having that relevance hefore the couree of events has 
revealed it? Why do 1 ascribe Objectivity to the hundivd 
thalera on the table, iind deny it to the content of my thought 
ol' a hundred tliulers before I have attempted to spend or even 
10 touch them ? The reply that it is becnuae the former ai-e 
like in all respects to tlialers which have beeu things " to 
refkoti with" — or ii|ion, while the latter are not, is plausible 
in tiiis special case, but does not aeeni Bufficient to meet the 
ficneral case of the recognition of Objtjotivt! existeuts liefore 
experience of their relevance to action. Surely, we may retort, 
the perception of this siiiiiUrity whith ia the siynal of 
subsequent relevance to action is the direct and simple 
|jerception of the preaenco of Objectivity as such — ii pro])ei-ty 
which as a matter of fact is accompanied by the property of 
relevance to Ration. 

In a somewhat siiuilur way we may meet the conteotion 
that the Objective i3 that which is " the same for all." Upon 
lliis view the "finite centres" In which all experience oceura, 
find it at once possible, and necessary for the development of 
intercourse with other tentreg, to "pool " a lai^ part of theii* 
experience, ami this common matter becomes the objective 
world, exterior to all and the same for all. Some writers 
(f.ff., M. Potncari^) attrilmte a very great importance in this 
connexion to language, which lliey seem to regard as actually 
thi> means by which a "same for all " comes to exist, and not 
ineady the means of our becoming aware that it does exist. 
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Here wa riiay repeat our objection that the Objective is known 
(lij"ecLly as such prior Lo the diacoverj tliat it ia the same 
for all. We nmy mM in this caae the. farther ohjection that 
in the inventory of the Ohjective we include net only unique 
experiences in the world of physical existeiits — sueh fts 
astronomical observations incHpable of reppl-ition — but also the 
whole world of psychical existents, whose very nature it is 
to ftppeai" in the "panorama" sHrroimdiiit,' a sin<;le centre 
only. Kot a single feature of such facts can be exclmled 
from the operations of Science, yet how can they he regarded 
as ''the same for all"? Only, I submit, by a kind of extra- 
polation from that part of the Objective — "physical reality" — 
which, aa a matter of fact is the aame tor all. We must say, 
that ia, of such experiences, not that being the aame for all 
they become Objective, but that being Objective {^ivtph'dti'r) 
they are regarded aa the same for all, and therefore, part of 
the proper subject matter of Science. IJeing experiences 
whose content announces itself as independent of the self 
of the inoincut over n^inst which they are aet^ they may lie 
thought of a.s occuniuj,^ "ivith an identical character in any 
centre. They beoume, that is, objects whose features, like 
those of "material objects" are capable of exact deteiiniuation 
without reference to their presentation at all — altliough, of 
course, their position as a class of existents ia fixed by their 
peculiar relation to the " finite centre" in which they occiu'. 

The actual contents of the Objective must be reviewed very 
briefly. " Everyono except a philosopher," saya Mr. Rnasell," 
"can see the difference between a post and my idea of a post" 
1 ignore this uncomplimentary reservation and assume that 
we are all prepared to admit not only that they are existents 
of different orders, but also that both have (like all exi-stents) 
the character of OljjectiviLy — bhe post, because it wouhl lie the 
particular thing which it is, even if I did Hot hapi>en to see it ; 
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the idea because it would be au idea with Just that particular 
cnnteiit, even if I did noC happen to perceive that I had " had " 
it. Difficulty nnly arisea in the absence of the plain guarantee 
uf "priority" which the perception of existence itself gives. 
In this ciise, to quote Mr. lEusBell again, "there exists 
everywhere the greatest confusion" — confusion that can only 
be removed by the fiank recognition of another type of 
ObjeL'tivity which we may call Ohj''dive. snhsistpncf. If we 
think of the number 100, or of tt, or of the tangent to an 
ellipse it must be recognised that the object of our thought has 
a priority to our thinking, that entitles it to be called Objective 
in the same sense as existenta must be called Objective. Such 
objects of thought prestnt themselves as features of experience 
which miist be " reckoned with," and are not subject to our 
caprice. They may not be obvious to untrained inspection 
any more than the liner details of a microscopic section are, 
but when once envisaged by tlie competent mental eye they are 
observed to ha'Be their peculiar featureis as a matter of fact, 
quilfi apart from the observation. In Mr. Eua^ell's forcible 
phrase such " sub^istents " must be "discovered in just the 
same eecBe in which Columbus discovered the West Indies ":^ 
they are Objretive sabsistents. 

The Objective, of course, coutainB — and Science accepts 
at the outset of its task — a great dual mors than the very 
geneml distiuctiouB that liave just beeu made. Lack of time 
forbids me to attempt more than to indicate its further contents 
roughly by saying that they constitute the " plain man's " 
view of the world. My omission to deal with them more fully 
13 more than compensated hy the fact that I am able to refer 
you to Professor Stout's convincing paper on " Primary and 
Secondary Qualities" read before ihia Society in 1903, with 
the results of whicJi I cordially agree. The main point of 
Professor Stout's paper is his rehabilitation of the secondary 
qualities as equally objective with tlie primary qualities of 
things. The explanation of the prevailing confusion upon thw 
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subject is wil.hont doubt thaL snbaequcni criticism lias 
tampered here so coiiHtautly aud for so long a tituB with the 
uuBophisticated deliverances of the " plain man's" eousciousne^s 
that, it is not easy to iiscertain precisely what those ilelivoraueea 
are. 

To take one or two simple instances. The thing which is 
bright at noon, l)ecomes grey at nighnfali Two materials 
wliose colours " match " iji suulight, in caudleUght are obviously 
diacortiant. To credit these clianges in colour Ui the things 
themselves is not (I submit) the consequence of " a natural 
fallacy of oidiuarj' tliinking," but only appears in that 
character in the light of special sdeittijlc attempts to "explain " 
the pheiiomeui). Hut such explauatious simply show that 
these objective facts are in necessary relation ui f)ther occur- 
rences which may be conceived in terms of primary qualities 
"uly. This relation d-jes not destrny the Objectivity of the 
phenomena in question any more than the deuittnstration of 
a necessary relation between psychoses and brain changes 
dratioys the OhjectiWty of tlie forwer. 

Without further argument, then, I assume the truth of what 
[ take to be t!ie view enunciated by Professor Stout, and reatlirmed 
recently beibre uh by Mr. M.jore, that secondary- qualities have 
as indefeasible a tlaim as primary qualities to the Objectivity 
wliich I hold that the " plaLn man" ascribes to them. 

Another eharaeteriatic of the Objective ts bo important that 
it would demand my detailed attention if I were not able as lu 
the forniier case to subscribe assent to the tontlusious uf 
incomparably more competent studeuta tlian myself. I refer 
particularly t(.> the admirable chapters in the fjincipfa of 
Afathemafics, in winch Mr. Russell has restated and completed 
the results ttf many thinkers on the subject of series. The 
constituents of all the three orders of the Objective wluch we 
liave recognised, may be considered as forming aeries in respect 
of many of their various characlerfi. Among these the series 
which we know as the numerical series is of prime importance. 
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for tfiTOUgli correlation uf its niembere with terms of other 
aeries diaUuguiahable in the Ohjective, our race has ailvaneed t.o 
that peraiateot and oomplieatBtl uiedsuriny, which is the most 
nalieni feature of scientific activicy. 

II. 

In attempting to exhibit the matu outline of the Objective 
as it ap^Deara to the " plain man " before the advent of 
Huiciitific interpretation)?, one rune the risk of an accusation 
of merely adding to the inhabitaitta of the shfidowy land, 
where the " economic man " and the " natural man " wlio 
enters into "social contracts" already dwelL At the least 
one may be met by the objection that many or all of tlie plain 
man's " views " are, after all, interpretations. — ^interpretations 
which themselves at one time represented the high water mark 
of " scientific " investigation. The objection undoubtedly has 
force «nd we must return to it later, but the accusation may 
be evaded by the admission that the plain man as such is a 
fiction in so far as he ia an nbatraction from within the wider 
self of each of iia. Much as tho total outlook of mankind 
upon the world varies from China to Peru, there seems to 
be a aolid core of agreement everywhere which alone truly 
auBwere to the tlescription which we have given of the 
Objective. The scientific traveller on a high plateau of the 
Andea and his native guides view in different waya the im- 
fiosaibility of yetting their potatoes to cook.* To the latter 
the iuiposaibility is due to the nimple fact that " the cursed pot," 
doubtless owing to the devil in it, " did not wish to cook 
potatoes " ; to the former it is Em interesting example of the 
dependence of the boiling point upon the pressure. But 
although the whole " situation " may be very different in tlie 
twn cases, there is yet a common basis of inevitable fact upon 
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wluch the BcitiDtiat aitd th'e trntLve (if he is intelligent tiuuuj^h) 
Clin see that their "auitnistic " or "scienCific" interprdntimts 
are simply embroideries. If (reiuemberiug at tliis point ihat 
there exists a science of iisycliology) we say that the " things " 
before our travellers — the fim, the pot, the lukewarm yet 
hoillng water, tlie unsoftened potatoes — are all of tliem 
" conatrueta" we must admit at the same time that they are 
iiivcitiihle or jrHmnnj syntheses wliieh mankind everywliete 
wuiild make fro>m the same sensutioual data, while the whole 
n:tuation as it exists for the two men is a secondnry ajjitlhesU 
which, when one's attention is called to the matter, is seen 
not to be inevitable. Wherever the " objects" of attention 
dealt with in the former section must he hyld to have a 
eynthetio character, only tlicpe primary syntheses were 
intended. Adopting this distinction we may say that the 
scientific process is one out of several possible alternative 
processes by means of whioii primary facts may be submitted 
to fuither construction, and it will be recognised as true that 
the object of this secondary aynthesia is to make llie primary 
facts intrliufibk. But this characteristic, Uioitgh of funda- 
mental importance, does not sutlice to distinguish the scientific 
from all the alternative processes contemplated. To assert' 
that a thing is mtetligihie or that it has meaning is to imply 
that it forms an elemeut in a si/stcm of terms in i-elation. 
Thus a word — for example the word "button " — standing alone 
h£i9 meaning chiefly in so far as it is recognised as belonging to 
the English vocabulary within which it may be either a verb 
or a noun. When I say, " Pray you. undo this button/' the 
fact that the word is now brought into relation with other 
wortls in a definite system gives it a fuller but srill incomplete 
meaning : I may mean n coat button or a door button. The 
doubt can he resolved only by the context, chat is. hy the 
position of the sentence in a still wider synthesis. In this 
way the request, " Pray you, undo this button." may hav*> all 
manner of meanings from the Irivial one which a common 
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domestic context would give it, to tlte firofound and pathetic 
aigniHcance it liaR on the d^iug lips of Kiii^' Lear.' 

The point in question could be ilhistiated indefinitely, 
hut it aeenis necessary to note only that in every ease thb 
" sy&tenj " in wliiL'li an (■knieiit finds its meaning iniiat uUi- 
umtely l>e an uppeice|jti\e sysleiu. This term, althougli it 
ap^ieara to have lost ita former vogue in psychology, ie, 
jierhaps, yet the best avuilable to suggest the integnil, the 
vit-il Gonnectioii of suoL systi^tns with the paat experience and 
present interests of an individual const: iousnesa — the connec- 
tion wluch h part, of what I have already sought to suggest 
by speaking' of Science as a conative process. No treatnienl. 
in fact, which isolates the ofthrts that have generated KuiRuce 
from llieir paycliological milietr- can hope to do justice to its 
subject, the true nature of which can only be brought out by 
placiuf* the scientific process in its proper |wsition in a JiTatural 
History of proc^sa^iS which all aim at rendering the Objective 
iutoUigible. Only by following such a method is it poBBible 
to YQach a clear understanding of the relations to one another 
nl' the varioua elemeuts which a cross section of contemporary 
sciKntlfic thought would exhibit. 

Among the interpretations of the Objective which *leniand 
coiapaiison with the scientific, the most important from the 
point of view of distribution is "animism," Ihu system of 
beliefs upon which are based those practices of " magic " which 
not only are found to-day under curiously similar forma 
ainoujj all savage races, but also have preceded the existing 
liiodes of thought among all civilised peoples. Indeed, the 
resejirches of authors like Professor Frazerf have revealed 
these ancient ideas still per^isLiu^ widely beneath the modern 
intellectual surface, and have even seemed to justify a fear 
kst the deptlxs should some day be upturned and the i-esults 
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o!' ceuturiea of man's toik and genius be overwhelnied. Uoie- 
over, they have shown that ma'jic, so far from being an 
iinoT^anised cdlection of bizarre superstitions, has everj' claim 
to the title of a logical intellectual system liasecl upon funda- 
mental principles, Ui repudiate which would be attUesftiue tiuic 
to repudiate science." At the base of the whole structure we 
find the "scientific" Principle of Unifonnit)*, which diffem 
from the fundamental principle of Irf>gic, that "of tlie same 
the same is always true/'f only by tlie addition of what we 
may, perhaps, cull an " exiateuce postulate " that " the same " 
fui* the purpose of predication actually occurs. As Dr. Frazer 
points out,! the principle ttikea the special form of arguments 
based either upou Similarity or upoti Contiguity, Thus to 
secure the destruction of a distant foe, you procure a waxen 
effigy of him, and submit it tv slow-roasting or to other ill- 
treatment, in the confident expectation that the unfortuuato 
original will suffer analogous torments. Your hope springs, 
of course, from the belief that the two cases have iL"^C'Ui'e 
of identity " suflieient to make the " substitution of similars " 
effective. Again, if you have succeeded in w*juuding your 
adversary, and seek to complete your work by I'eeovt-ring the 
spearhead and allowing it to ruat away, in order that tie may 
simultaneously languish and die, you are assuming this tituf 
that the intimate assoeiation between weapon and wound 
has set up so much identity betweea two aituatioua that 
their future developments must to a large extent lie the 
aame. 

It seems highly probable that beliefs of this charaei«r 
arose as interpretations oE observed facts, and it is most 
unlikely that they have survived tlirough ages without the 
support of facts which have been taken to be verifications 
of them; there must, at least, have been a widespread Micf 
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that they " worked." FormnHii, then, the proceaaea are 
iitiexceptionable, tirid difi'er from a mudera investigation 
apparently only iu the vmlerial circumstance that now-a'days 
we should not fix upon these jjarticular " cores of identity" 
in the situations conteniphited as having any relevance to the 
8imUari"L.y between tJie cuurses of their subsetjnent development 
alleged tc be ohaerved. Since, however, mistaken beliefs as to 
the signifieance of certain eletaents of phenomena have been 
common in the histury of Science, if we are to tiad an 
eMtiitutJ difi'erence between Scieoee and Majjic wc must look 
elsewhere. 

We can find the difcrrntia we are seeking only by coa- 
sidering the whole primitive attitnde fcoworda the ObjecLive, 
the system of beliefs and interests hj which new pbeuouiena 
were "appeixeived/' The primitive thinker hjid not i-eached 
the clear distinctions we make between tlie dead world and 
our living and conscious selves, and peopled the physical 
enviroJiiJienL with active individual principles whose tviCa had 
constantly to he reckoned with. Moreover, his attitude 
towaitla this environment was determined to a predominant 
extent by con si derations that touched the immediate safety 
and wellhein^' of himself and of his tribe. To a very large 
extent it was the attitude of a being who combined with 
the passions and vices of a man the terror of the child in the 
presence of the unknown, Ucaring theae two facts in mind, 
llie failni-e to distinguish l>etween the animate mid the 
inanimate which made Mm regard the environment aa a great 
community of beinys, for the most part to be dreaded or 
placated, and the constant pressure of the needs of defence 
and presorvation, which made it neceasary that somathinr; siwuld 
le rf(»»u-, we can understand his at first sight capricious logiCj 
and can see the psychological force of the considerations 
which led ultimately to his submission to the burden of a 
rigid system of beliefe and customary acts " heavy as frost and 
deep almost as life." 
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It was Buch s. ej'gtem of iuterpreWtioflH of the Objective 

which waa loaiiig its nuthority at the momeutnus epoch which 

we mark as that of the birth of Greek Philoscpphy. Philosophy, 

the chiUl of Woii'ler, began when aJvauoing kuowledge was 

banishiiip the nymph and dryad from the world of practical 

activity to the fantasy world of the poet, when no longer the 

Ionian could 

" Have sight of Proteius rising from the aea ; 
Or hear old Trittiu blow Iuh wreatliM horn." 

With tho realisation of the iuadequacy of the ouue sufiicing 
explanations of the world's happenings, there arose the need for 
more satisfactory ones, while the widening and deepening of 
intellectual interests that came with an age of comparative 
jKraonal and Bociai security, brought tnen face to face with the 
old prohleuts of change and decay iu a much more general 
form. The motive of the movement, which we eommouly date 
from the apec-ulRtions of Thales, was to seek escape from the 
intellecLual uppresaion of the wyrUfs ceaseless Uiix in some 
abiding reality. The aniniistic "moment" was passed, but 
men had not yet come to that realisation of the great golf 
fixed between their real selves and physical natute which is 
the diatingnishing mark of the modern conaciousneas.* We 
find accordingly that the new effort to render the Objective 
intelligible takes the form of an attempt " to give back to 
Kntiire the life of which it had heen rolibed by advancinj* 
knowledge .... simply by making it possible for that lile 
which had hitherto been supposed to reside iu each tiling, to be 
transferred to the one thing of which all othera were passing 
forms." t Animism was replaced by Ify/o:<nsm. 

Once more we have to distinguish the " secular conative 
process " here initiated from Science. That the Greeks collected 
material indispensable to the structure of Science ia not to be 
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dispni^Ll, wliatfcver esiimatt we adopt of the actual value uf 
ihiiit acliieveiiietics on the whole and in dettiU. As a result of 
receut research that eBtimate has uudoubtedly tended to rise.* 
We can un li"vnger a*!eiise ikem of an entire neglect of phyBioal 
experiineut. und thi; late Professor Huxley, after a cureful 
CDnBideration of the existing records, un-ivt-d at " a very favom*- 
able estimate of the oklest anatoiiiiual investigations among " 
them-t Bnrnet has, moreover, defended the hfistititsa with 
which hypotheses were advanced upon the warrant liI a very 
slendier bridge of facta, regarding this haste as naturally 
characteristic of early luidisciplined euth^l8ia8m^ and retorting 
effectively that the same fault is by no means abaent from 
the history uf modern iiiveatigation.t Finally, Jowett 1ms 
attributed to these " getieral notions " a positive value, regarding 
them as " necessary to Uie ftppreiiension of particidar facts . . . 
Before hhm can observe the world, they must be able to conceive 
it."§ 

Against these apologies it nnist be maintaijied that, with 
certain exceptions that hardly affect the argiunent, the 
''scientific" achievements of tlie (Jreek thinkera were simply 
incidental to the search for the " abiding reality " wliich is the 
predominant characteristLC of the whole intellectual movement. 
This which was trae of Milesian Nature- philosophy, was still 
more oirtionaly true when their spc-cvdations gave p5ace to the 
" moralised " conceptual investigations in Being and Becuniing 
of Heraclitns and his Eleatie opponents. We must maintain 
the same of Empedocles, though he "anticipated" the theory 
of organic evolution, llioiigli liis pi^Mfiara were the direct 
anceators of the modern elenisnts, and though his " mechani- 
cal " WdthildiLnuj, in which, liesides these <TToi-)(ela, only the 
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fnrees of ]-ove auJ Hate play tlieir pai't, may not so fancifuUy 
be comparied with the object nf physical science a8 couceivej 
(for example) by Heluiholtz.' To be brief, not even the 
elaborate systems of Democritus and Aristotle cart be exempted 
from the general statemeiit that we are dealing' here with 
attempts to render the Ohjective intelligible which, on the 
ground of nii essential diHerence in the whole "Bitnalion" 
must, be distinguished from ScienCe.f To justify tbia statement 
fully wotdd obvioiialy require so much time that 1 nniat ask 
to be forgiven for stating dogmatically a couteution the principle 
of which you \»ili, I hope, Ise inclined to admit without furtber 
argument. 

For the same reason it is impossible to do more than 
illustrate the fact that my contention also holds good of many 
modern thinkers, who have yet made contributions to the 
fabric of Science of ruiidamental importance. In the case of 
thtae moderns the individual ayrftems of ideas by which Objec- 
tive facts were appercoived were dominated by theological as well 
as philosophical flementa. Thus Descartes when, to complete 
hi* pbilosophienl ayateia, he turns his attention to the actual 
particulars of the behaviour of the rca* cxtvnsa, deduces (in an 
imperfect form) the modem doctrine (jf the Conservation of 
Momentum from consideratiouB of the perfection of God ! t A 
little later Leibniz corrects the deficiencies of this principle, 
pointing out that Descartes hiid neglected to observe that tlie 
direction as well aa the ij^uanLity of "force" (momentum) is 
conserved. Our interest fastens on his further remark that if 



* Ueber tUe Erhaltii)%g der Kmft, Kiuleitunp;, p. 6 ; " Die Naturer. 
scheinungeu zuriickzufiibi'en uiif [Muttrrlt^ uud] uuveriiaJerlJuht;, niizle- 
heiitle uiid abuto&seiide Kiiif te." 

t Cj\ Pktfl'fl view that "the inovementa of the ^ta^8 are only bad 
diagraraa illiiatrating the trutba of iilesil iistronumy^" or Aristotle'a 
cowcuptioii o£ la-wH valid only " «'fii rit iroXw," witL Galileo's convietiou that 
unbiassed titvedtigntioM uf matter wdl explain nil apparent aiiomah'es in 
it» hebavioiir, [piaivyuvt, Weston's tr^tue-, p. 3.] 

1 Duscartes, Principta I'hUotophiat; Snii part, g 38. 
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Deecorlea liatl noticed llie I'aot, '' he would have fallen into my 
System of Pre-BBtabUshed Harmony."* 

But for the illustrations most suitable to my purpoae I 
muat direct your attention to the wi-itings of Keppler ; for the 
student who picks his way discteeUy through Friach'a monu- 
mental editionf of the Omnia Opera of that heroic astronomer, 
will gain as his reward a vivid idea of how profoimdly the 
whole " situation " in vvhicli Objective facts are actualJy central 
in determined hy the character of whac I have nlready called 
the "embroidery'"'; and will, moreover, catch sight nf the 
human spirit at the precise moment of one of ita most interest- 
ing raetamorphoKes. 

Keppler begbis (in the Mtfattrinm CostnwgrapKUvm, 1596) 
as an enthusiastic young convert to the heliocentric doctrine 
of CoperuicuH. He defends the new theory on the ground 
of its superior simiilicity, not hicn enteiuiu^ its sitnplictty fiw 
A dcscri]'[wn of the facts, but its rail and mericonous siuiplicity 
as an actual creativi: plan, 

" Amat [Natura] aimplicitatem : aniat unitatem. Nuni|nain 
in ipsa (juicquam otiosum aut snperflumn extitit; at puepius 
una res multis ub ilia destinatur efl'ectibus." J One form of 
orbit, then, should be ccpfcicd to enffice for all the planets, 
instead of the deplorably diverse orbits of the Ttolemaic system. 
In the spirit thua indicated lie proceeds to determine the reasons 
why the solar system could not but be precisely as it is. First 
we learn why a combination of curves and linear distnnces (Itoni 
the Sun) should ba exhibited: *' Quantitatem autem Dens ideo 
Hute omnia existere voluit. ut e&set curvl ad i-ectum coni- 
paratio/'§ Moreover, these curves will lie upon spherical 
surfaces 80 aa to exemplify the Trinity: "[Imago] Patris aeilioiet 
in eentro, Filii in sTiperficie, Spiritus in aequolitate a-^^ejetu? 
inter punctum et ambitum."|| 



• htihniz, Mawxloliiifie, 1^ 80 ; Th/oilk-^e, g 61. 

+ Kepjjler, Omnia O/Jtra, ed. Friach, Fnuik/ort, 1858 71. 

I Cup. I, p. 1 1.^ (Vol J. gE Prisoh's «J.)- 

S (-'ap. II, p. 122. II /tiU 
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SimilarLy there miisL iiave beL?n tlie beat of reawuis iov the 
choice of the particular dimensions of the orbits, the general 
principle being, "Nefas eat ... . quicquam nisi piilcherriraum 
facere eiim qui esset optianis."* So it was mevitable that the 
Creator shonW lay lite fouiitiationB of the planeUirj' worlds in 
accordance with the ideas He would gather from Hie coafcem- 
plation of the Five Perfect Solid Figures. Imagine the sphere 
of which the circular orbit uf Satiiru is a central aectiou, to l>e 
circumscribed about a cube, then the sphere which contains in. a 
similar manner the orbit of Jupiter will be inscribed within this 
cube. Xextj within the sphere of Jupiter let n rej,''iiJar tetra- 
hedron be inscribed; tiiis will in turn circumscribe the sphere 
uf Mai's. Thus we reach all the planets in turn, finding it 
obvious that Man— finis et nmndi et omnia creabionis — should 
have his habitation in the midst of the planetary host, three 
L-elestial bodies guarding his path without, three (including the 
Sim) withiii.t 

So far you will agree, the course of Keppler's investigation 
has excmplifii-id my reuiark that, /or/iuilli/, non-Bcientifie 
titteiiipts l(j rendttr th*5 Objective intelligible mn.}' not differ 
from thoa^i which are admittedly scientific We Lave the 
usual primary Objective basis and the usual aecuudary oou- 
struL'tioti — the Objective facta qualified by an " hypothesis." 
Hut the secondary cunatruetiun here exhibited (you will object) 
iK one that is capable ot ven/u'iitinu — Lc, of predicting uew 
Objective facta which contributed nothing to the detenuiuation 
tff that construction. The relative distancea of the plnnets 
fTOUi ihf:' sun in Keppler's system are open to calculation and 
funiparison with data of observation. Keppler's tlieological 
jjTepos&egsious do not prevent him from rec^nisiug this truth 
in the clearest manuer. " Tmnseamus modo," he aays, "ad 
uwoertjfiaTa orbiuin astronoiuiae et denionstrationes geometricos : 
ijuae nisi consentiant, procul duliio uninen pruecedentem oi^eram 



* Cap. IL 



f Cup. IV, p. 12&. 
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luserimus."* So the relative vadii of the splieres impriKnnml 
in this complicated way bftween the regiilar soUds are coni- 
putedj and the results compared witli the estimatea of Copernicus. 
The concordance is practicrtllv p<?rft!ct!t 

lu 1600 Keppler left his cliair at Gratz, and received from 
Tyclm Brahe that introduction to the Emperiir Rudolpli which 
led to conaequ^nces of tlie first importatice in the development 
of Sfiencf. Brahe died in the same year, and the Imperial 
mathematician inhentud ids splendid eollectiou of observations 
on the planet Mars. In 1609 appears the famous treatise. 
Dt Mutibus Stellae- Martis. in which he sets forth with the 
delightful long- wind ednees of a leisurely ai^e llie results nf hJR 
patient study of these data. After the fashion of a d»y when 
philoecjphera reasoned even of Etliics more i/coineli-ico, Keppler 
prefixes to his work a collection of Axmnata pkyslca dc motihis 
sUlUvrvni. These are of the liighest intereat for they hetray 
n complete change (ainue the Miidcrimn Cvsmoffrrq/hicum) in 
the astronomer's attitude towards hia facts. To detemnne 
tlio particulars of the orhits of the planets we ore no longer 
invited to consider that they must move "ad majoreni Dei 
gloriam : niotus a spatio deperidet ; planetae a" uutur vi uaturali ; 
vis motrix opus lialiet propagatuni a fonte eeu efiuxu"; are 
among the startling "axioraiS " that meet us. 

The btidy of the work is hirgely occupied by Keppler's 
famous demoiiBtiatiou that tUe orbit of Mars instead of being 
a circle, as the prepossession in favour o( "perfection" had 
hitherto compelled him tu suppose, is actually an ellipse of 
which the sun occupies one focus. It will interest us moix' to 
attend to the remarkable change in his whole attitude towards 
the Objective upon which 1 have already remarked. We find 
the evidences of this change most prominent in the introduc- 
tion and the later chaptera of the treatise. Cr. n'esi gm- /c 



* Cap. XIII, p. 1^8. 

t Table m (Jap. XIV, p. 151. 
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premdcr pas qui cuiltc, and wliuii Keppler Isiia onee lieeii com- 
pelled to seek the secondaiy construction that is ti> make tlie 
primary facta inteMigible in a disinterested stiidl;f of those facts 
themBelves in tlieir quantitative determinFitiort, lie travels fitat 
towards a characteristically " moileni " point of view. Since 
the planets no longer move in circles the)- must I'tsij^ii with 
these the cryatal spheres in which since the days o! Plato they 
have been " <|uiriiig to the young-eyed cherubim." These 
ileali'oyed, what is to guide a jiliini^t's motion ? Tlie anima 
wimdi remainB, it is true, and Keppler, like his great con- 
teiiipomry Gilbert, finds nothiBg ohjectinniible in the concep- 
tion. He had, in fact, used the admitted existence of the 
amina mundi as an argument against the Ptulemaic orbits, 
inviting his readers to pity the condition of the dsstmcted world- 
suuls who in that complicated system "ad tam multa respicere 
jnhentur 111 planetam duobuij permixtia motibns invehant!"* 
Similar conaideratioiis seem to deter Keppler from aBsigiung 
l«j the anima mundi the perpetual solution of the matheniatioal 
difficulties incidental to follovviiig an elliptical path round an 
eccentric sun. He looks elsewhere for a nieans of, at least, 
lightening the WMrld-souFs burden antl finds vvhtit he wants 
v'Wtin the Objective itself in a new conception of the eun as 
fvns mofi(s. Tliis conception bos not beeji reached without 
external suggestion, and when we meet the ptirase oris virtuiii 
trirctoriii we are left in no doubt as to the source of that 
suggestion. Keppler has been i"eading the newly 'published 
treatise Ik Ma^uU, by Gilbert, of Colchester, the Father of 
Experitueutal Science, and Iiaa fastened upon tlie fruitful 
annlugj" betweeu majrnetlc and sttllai' phenomena. The tirst 
result is a " true doctrine of gravity " which, points directly to 
the completer doctrine of Newton. Eepeatins the argument 
yiven above in connexion wiih the amvia mundi Keppler 
asserts the impossibility " nt forma lapidis inoveudo corpus suum 



hUmJ., p. 14» (Vol 3 of Frisch'9 fc(L). 
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quaerat punctiim ma them ati cum aut mundi medium."* On tlie 
ooQtrarj", " gravitas I'st iiHectio corporea muf-ua inter coguata 
corpora ad uiiitioneni seu co[ijijnct-it:.nem (<pto rei'un orditu €$l 
ftv-iiUas mmjtictim) at inulto imajria Terra trahat lupidem ([nam 
Japis petit Terram."t Tlmre are, il is true, difficulties in tlie 
application of the aunlogy^ The iuvestigafcians of a Galileo were 
uecBssary before a Xewton could see that the muon is actually 
flud always falling; tnwanb the earth. For Keppler the 
difBcully i.s to accoimt for their remaioiuy apart : " Ki Luua »■(. 
Terra non retinereutur vi animaU aiti alia alitpm arqui^iotlniti 
. , . Terra ascenderet ml Lmiam . . . Lima descenderet 
ad Terrain . . . ihique jnngeretitur,"t 

TliL' wurds italicised iu tins passage illustrate at tmce 
Keppler'a wilUiigiiess to retain the conception of the aiiitna 
muii^li and his growing preference for a facuUas corporen to 
n /{ten lifts (iniifiitli'i if the I'nrniei' can make the facts intelligible. 
We uiay leave the cou.sidecatiuu i»f the develupment uE his 
ideas at tUe jioiat where lie reaches a " eecundary cnnstruction " 
uf the facts of the stellar uliservations suggested altogether by 
sucli material analogies. Tii thi.'? cnneeption the planetary 
uiuvemeiits we ascribed to a two-fuld "vivtvie" — '»ne of the 
planet and one of the nun. That of the planet is compared 
with the work of oara iu i-owiug, that of the suu to the atream 
of t!ie river. And no we reach the all-important conclusion, 
in which the stjunduess of this couception is based upon the 
Holid experituentat re-sult3 ofGllbert: " Quale Humen, tati» remus. 
Fluiueii eat species iiuiuateriata virtutis tn Sole magneticae. 
Quill ji^itur et renins rle uingnete quippiam liabeat ? Quid ai 
ergij coritora planctarnm omnia sunt ingentes (luidani lotundi 
magnetea ? Da Terra (unu ex planetie, Copernico) non eat 
dubium. Probavit id GuHfltnite Gilbertu8."§ 



* Intrvd., p. lao. 

+ hicrod.i p. 1,j1. 

t Jhid. 

% Para QuHrta, Cap. LVII, p. 387. 
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It will be noted that Keppler's final canceptiou nf the 
planetary system is. /oTmaihj less aatisfactory thaa the earlier 
one — since it fails to auggtist quantitative determiuations by 
which it coiild be veiitied. At the same time it will, 1 hn]»e. 
lie agreed t-tia-t when, ^Lt sume moment between 1600 ami 1609, 
Keppler. wi-estling with Brahe'a records, forgul his pious pre- 
piHssessions ia his anxiety to understiiad the behavionr nl Motk 
for the sake of undcrsinndirifj it, he adupteJ t'ur the ifirst time an 
attitude which was geauiuely " HcientiHc." The diJfcn-iUm of 
Science, then, afl a conative process whose aim is to render the 
Objective intelligible is tlie presence of no motive except the 
(hsirr. to render it intelligible — particularly in its quantitative 
deterniiijfttious. No philosupliicii] leanings, not even the cle&ire 
of power over Nature for which Bacon was willing to be her 
minister can be admitted beyond the " margin " of the apper- 
ceptive nrea in, which the Objective facts are central. The 
Bcienttfic attitude is eaaeutially tliatuf the savantsvi\iG, drinkiny 
to Uie next great discovery, coupled with their toast the hope 
that it might never be of nny use to anybody. 

I need hardly say that Keppler does not provide us with 
the first exHmple on record of the scientific attitude. Mach 
holds that the beginnings of Science are to be found in the 
descriptive communication s of the processue ut the emit made 
by older membera of a guild to begiuuern.* Sli HottUing,t 
with truth. «aya that " the appearance of a Leonardo or a 
Galileo* is only comprehensible when taken in coonexioti 
with Italian induBtry." But induetrial purBuits, I siiggestj 
can never do more than supply the cxpi^yiruK which forme the 
Starting point for the scientific process which follows only from 



* MacK S^ieiux of Mec/iant'ct, p. 4. 

t Hiiffdiiig, Bisl. of Modtrii I'h'dosaphtr, i, p. 1)51. 

J Cf. the upeniuy words ui Oalileo'a own Dialogues: "The conetant 
KuipInymeiiiU \u yoiir fanioua araeiml of Vetiiue, ami esjiecitilly tlioae 
relating Lo what we l-oII MecbiLiuca, seeru lo ine tt» atfoi-d, to a Bpticulatire 
gtiuiua, a largQ Held to philosophise ii;." (Tr, Weston.) 
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a Bl.»ecitic attitude towards that experience which I havL^ tried 
nircady to characteriae. Juet as J. A. Symotids Kas shown ns 
that in the epoch of the Crimades and domiimiit Schcilasticisra 
the Lfttin songs of the WftitdyriiiL,'' Stiuknts " jjave clear nud 
artisLie utterance" to' a "bold, fresh, natural, and pagan view 
of Jiuuian life " ; ao, doubtless, ever and anon men of intellect 
turned aside from the theologi co-phi lf>30]ihical studies of their 
d«y tf» the taak o£ renderiny intelligible objective fncta in 
wtiich they took an immediate interest and delight- Such a 
one, in part, wae Roger Bacon, such u one was his master, 
Peter of Jlaricourt,* audi a one pre-eminently was Leonnrdo 
da Vinci who, though his discoveries do not appear actually lo 
have aflected thti conree of Science, left among his reuiarknble 
manuscripts a preaentment of the scientific attitude wliich can 
hanUy he improved. T conclude this section by quoting a 
tyi'ical oxpi'ession fd' his opinion :t " In dejiling with a seiontific 
problem I first arrange several e:xperiiiinnts, since tuy purpose 
is to determine the problem in accordance with experience 
auJ then to show why the bodies are compelled ao to act. 
Thai is the method which must be followed in all retiearches 
njton ttie phenomena of Nature. It is true that Nature as it 
were begins with reaaoning and ends with experience, but 
nevertheless, wr, must begin with experience, and by means of 
it strive after the discovery of Truth." 

"The interpreter of the wonders of Nature is experience, 

. . . We must consult experience in the variety of eases and 

circnmstanoes until we can draw frttm th»ra a general rule 

that is contained in them. And for what purpose are these 

rules j^ood ? They lead us to further investigations of Nature 



* To whom Gilbert of Colcheter was much iudebted See in BridKes' 
edition of Bacon's OpuA ilajiu, 1807-1,900. 

t Frrtm Gr<ithe, Leonardo da Vim-i aUo lugenieur und PAjlasaftfif 
Berlin, 1S74, p. 22. Of. the following pR-H*^e : " I* im; pare che quelle 
■cifiize sleiio va.iie e pieue di emnri, b qtiali iioii hchio iiati dnll' t^xpeneiizK, 
iunJi-v iti ogni certezsa, e clii mm termiiinuo id noUt experwuza-' 
Ffuvimmti Httero.rie Hioiophiei, p. 84. 
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and to creat-ioua of art. They prevent us from deceiving 
■ourselves or otbers by promising reauJts to ourselveH which are 
not to be ubtaineil." 

IIL 

A '" natural history " of the moi-e sustained attempts that 
humanity has made to reiidei' the Objective intelligible — that is 
to ^iv& it a place in a definite appercuptive system — would lead 
Ls, thien, to CLe conclusion that its diferentut is not, as haa 
been frequently supposed, a peculiar method, but siuiply and 
solely a definite attitudt- of the " Self of the moment " luwaitU 
the Objective, a definite character of the ayatem by which new 
elements are " apperceived," a character only to be yxpresseil 
by aayirg that thia system is dominated by a pennaneut 
interest in the particulare of the Objectiva as such. The next 
chaptei' in our natural history would examine in turn tJii* 
various special attempts Xxi iimko the Objective intelligible which 
are mcluded iu the genus " tscientiOc." Such an examiuation 
would, I submit, bring out thu! fact that it is difficult to declare 
any concept easeutially incapable of mediating a scientilic 
taterpi*etation of the Objective to some thinker. Thus it has 
already been pointed out that Eeppler m his "scientilic" 
peiiod did not shrink from coutinuiiig to utilise the conception 
of the anima mitndi. A less violent but essentially similar 
example is the use of the concept of cause in the Bense of 
tiauseunt action— a notion with which some scieutific thinkers 
have entirely dispensed, while to others it is of cardinal import- 
ance. Facts of the same order are the marked preference 
of Weber and his Continental school for the concept of 
action at a distance and the equally marked preference of the 
British school for the concept uf an intervening niBdium as a 
means of rendering action at a distance intelligible. Especially 
illuminating in this connexion are the weU-known facts that 
Maxwell based his immensely important electro- magnetic 
theory upon the concept of a "displacement" to which it is 
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imposdiblo to assign a definite meaciug,* wliilt^ Lord Kelvin, 
speaking on the saine subject saiil, " Aa long as I caoiiot make 
a. mecbauical model all the way through, I ciiunot underatand, 
aud that is why I cannot get the electi-o-ma^etic theory 
of light."t An almust better illiistiatiou is aflbrded by 
Mr. McDougftll, who not only conceives Ma " neuriu " as a fliiid, 
but deftjnda Ms practice in an excellent note} by arguments 
eBsentially the same as those I am advaiiiiiag. Finally, it is 
clear, that this doctriue of the i-elatiou of the scletitific concept 
to the primary facta does not exclude the concept of "end" 
from the investigator's aimoury of interpretative weapons and 
so admits the methodological propriety of the pi-actice o£ 
" neo-vitalista " such as Bunge and RindeHeisclu Our doctrine, 
moreover, has a normative value. It declares that a concept 
which IB to render given primary facts intelligible must be formed 
aa a reaction upon the stimulus of the presentation of those 
facts in their actual determinations. While it aduiita, then, 
the aid of any concept borrowed from any other context it 
refuses to allow objective facta to be annexed simply iu order 
to widen the lerritoriea of an aggreasive theory, and still less to 
permit their primA fttcis deliverances to be ignored through a 
bias in favour of any particular type of interpretation. Thus 
■' electricity " and " neurin " may both be legitimately conceived 
as fluids, but the physicist is not to ride the concept u£ 
"interaction" or of a " 9onl"§ out of court, and atiU tegs is he 
to refuse to entertain evidence in favour of " telepatliy."|| 

The only restriction upon the secondary construction is that 
its form shall be determined Ivy the actual particulars of the 
primary facta. This CiDndition hjiiits the usefulness of eucli a 



* See Merz, Op. e\t.^ ii, 93. 

t Quoted by Wikrd, XninTitliim and Agnattu^ian^, i, p. 118. 

X McDougall, "Tlie Phjfsiological Factors of the Attention Proceaa," 
Mi>id, N.S., No, 43, \\ 350. 

§ Cf. Jaiuea, Pr. of Ptifdi., i, p. 137 ; JIcDougill, Fh/iiolvyiltU 
Ptifchaioffff, pp. 8 et ei-j/., p. 78. 

II Aa at least one very dintiiigiiiHhEd ^lentlat iti reported to Iiave done. 
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conception as the nnima tnundi or the '" end " to & phase iii the 
development of litiowledge of the facts when the particulars are 
not capable of full detenninatiriii.* At such a time such a concept 

83 ^'itaJiaiii lUiiy legitiiiiately be used "as a comfortable haltiii{^ 
place where the reason uaxy be laid to rest on a pillow of obscure 
ideas "when there is "danger of premature and, therefore, 
inadequate phystco-cheinical explanations of the phenomeua of 
life."t 

I am aware that in view of tlie vigoi-ous and importAul 
ottack upon " hypotheses " niti-de by wTitera of such eiuineoce 
aa Ostwaldt Tuy defence of them will appear reactiouary. I 
ventTire t" think, however, thui. Oatwald failn to distinguish 
between the /r*f( value and the psych ulvjica! value of hyputheaea 
Hypotheses, such as MaxweU's displacement, the weight of a 
molecule, t'loctroiis, tlie carbon-tetmhedi-on, entropy, heat itself, 
may not be vn-ijiabU and, therefore, hiive no real value, bui 
their psychological value as " leading ns to further investigiations 
of Kature " and pi-oinptiug to fresh determiuiitions of the 
Objective may be iuimeuae. Ostwald's assertion that scientific 
advance has taken plnce in spite of, and not by means of, 
hypotliesi8§ is, at l»est, a half trutij. It is true tliat Iiypotheaes 
have temporarily delayed the progress of Science in soihe parti- 
cular lield, but wheu they have disappeared Lhey have generally 
been devoured by their own children— objective determinatioiia 
to which they led. To maintain that these determinations 
would have Iteeu made without the hypotheaaa — for example 
tliat Maxwell, without the concept of electro-magnetic 
displacements iu the lield around a varying current would have 
thought of locating at points iu the held the dioembudied 
relations expressed by his differential equations, the raanipul^- 



> * €/■ for "end," Boyce Gibaoiif PhUtmopItical TntrodficliQu to Bthitu, 
p, 63. 

+ Pr«f. Heriny, quoted by McDoii^J, iac. dt, 

§ OstWRld, cjJ. cU.t p. ££5. 




don of which led Hertz to discoveries of the liiiL;hest importance, 
Beems itseU' to be an indulgeoce in hypotliesis of a thorouglily 
utiwiiiTan table cliaracter. The point oi Ostwald's ubjecttoii to 
a. hyputheBis— a JjHd* used to make the phenomena intelligible 
— ia that the L'Ud will iuviiriably contain eleioente which are 
not preseut la the origiiial tibservatioiis. There are two answers 
to this objection. In _the first place it may be urged that this 
property of the hypoLheeie is that which, above all makeB it 
valuable. The pmtion of the Objective iindor investigation 
must be the seat of other iijLatiuna than tl;o6e " apperceived " 
by the coitception, and it in iihready probable that the original 
analogy will extend to the other propertiea of the concept 
whose correspondence with properties of the Objective under 
examination has not yet been established. Thus ■' a descriptive 
theory of this kind does more than serve as a vehicle (or the 
clear expression of well-known i-esults, it often retidei-s 
impoi'taiit services by angi^esLing the possibility of the existence 
of new pbenoiut'ua."f 

In the eecoiid plac<e, physicists are so sensible of the aid 
they receive from such a descriptive hypothesia, that they do 
not discard it eveti when it is recognised as containing elements 
actually inconsistent with known Objective deteruiiuatioua. 
The conception of the ether as a frictionleBs Huid passing among 
the molecules of matter " more freely than' the wind through a 
grove of treee,'^ has been none the leas usefnl iwcause incom- 
patible with the rigidity which thi3 I'acts also seem to demand. 
Ultimately, of coitrae, euch incompatibility will not be tolerated, 
but its very presence sets a furtlier problem — the replacement 
of the inconsiatenl hypotheses, both having reference to the 



* " Daaa .... inau duith die Becutzung d^ Bildea in die DarsteUiuig 
der Emfiheiiiuug BeataiiJthijile tiineinbri^'t, die diem Bilde augehOren, 
nicfat aber der Eracbftirnmg wlbst," op. dt., p. 212. 

t Pruf. J, J, TliotiiBon, iutniductng \m (ioiieeptiou <jf tlie " Faraday 

tube" a* all alteriiative to MajtweirB " dJHplaceineiit." Jtgceiit RcKarcke* 
in EleilrMii/ uad J/ttffiielunL, 1893, p. 1. 
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same province of Objective fact by another wliich shall do 
ji^tice at once to ^11 its elements. Such a complete corre- 
apaiidence between the elenients of the descriptive hypotheses 
and of the province of the Objective is, of coiirse, the ideal 
of the scientiJic process to which the succtssive concepts by 
which it is sought to render the facta LntelligiUe approach, as 
Mach Bays "asymptotically."* Were it attained the "picture" 
and the "object" would coincide! and we should have "a 
complete system atisod repiesencatiou." " a complete synoptic 
[ubfrswktOefitg] inventory of the facts of the province " of the 
Objective free from the extraneous elements that hypothesis 
admittedly intrnducea-J When this cou summation has been 
reached in any department of Science, descriptive hypotheses 
will still have a psychologioal value for the purposes of 
exposition and assimilation. Meanwhile they will continue to 
play an IndiBpenaidde part in the conquest of the Objective 
whether in definite form as Loni Kelvin's " mechanical model 
oU through," or a vague fomi like Maxwell's " displacement/' 
being, as it were, jminis de repire without which great systems 
of rertsouing cannot he built, just ns transient ones reqiiire the 
aid of shadowy visual, auditory or kintesthetic images. 

Finally it may he pointed out that it is of small con- 
seq^uence to the prc^-eas of the special sciences whether the 
investigator attaches real value to his liypotheBiB, or whether he 
recognises that it is merely psychological. Lord Kelvin and 
Principal Kiicker are quoted by Dr. Ward § as examples of 
the former class, holding that in the ether and in atoms and 
moleciiles we have realities behind the vei] of phenomena, 
while Maxwell in his attitude towards his earlier model of the 



•■ Maoh, Prinmpien, der ^'iirmeCeh'ef 1600, p. 461 

+ "Wenn Eil<i und (legenataiid in alien Stuekeii iihemiiBt Jniiuten, ao 
wiireb aie eten daiiatlbe, d. h. mftn kaun eine Ei-Hcbeiniiug valkummen 
uiir duruli sich aelbat abbilden," CNtwald, np. ciV., p. 212. 

J M»cli, Iqc- vil. 

§ Ward, op. til,, i, pp. 113 and 306, 





etlier.* Wollastou. Davy, LiebiLT atiJ Faraday in their attitudf 
towiinls Dnltou's alums, at'e given Ijy I*r- Merzit as Bxamples of 
the aecjouil It aeems probaUe that in the case of the latter 
class of inveaTigatoi-B their sittitiide towards their eonceptii>n is 
rhythinie.at one time yielding to a temporary belief in them, At 
another timt' criticising^ them as innn an external point of view. 

Whenever in the foregoing allusion has been made to the 
fully (letor mined pfirticiilars of a province of the Objective, it 
is highly probable that my Itearers will have assumed that 
Huaiititiitiveor at leaat numerical di^iterminatioua were intended. 
It is a commonplace that Science only moves with security 
where she can measure. Quite recently we have seen this 
truth deuioustrated anew in the tielJ of Biology, where Pro- 
fessor Karl I'earsont has so brilliantly illustrated old Roger 
Bacon's dictum that Mathematics is the "gateway and key 
tn aff other Sciences " ; while, doubtlesa, even before Egj'ptian 
priests Ijegan to isurvey the lands lel't tlry after the inundations 
of the Nile, men felt the application of number and measm-e to 
the spatial world to be natural and obvioua. 

But a^ Mr. Ku&sell has shown, if A is 12 inchtis and B 
24 inches from 0, there is really an L'lement of convention in 
the familiar assertion that B's dii^Lance from 13 twice as gi'eat 
OB A's.§ Those distances are definite relations wliich cannot 
strictly be identified with the relation of one number to 
another. The fuller trutli is that it is possible, since the 
numbers form a " cuntinuoua series," to correlate every position 
on the straif^ht line B with 11 ainglo number, while there is a 



* "I do not bring it forwaTd aa a mode ot ctitxnection exiatiug in 
nature It is, however, ft tuod^ of connection whic]) is niecluioi calif 

cunwivable and eiutily iavt;iitiga.ti>ij .... go tli&t I venture to say tbat 
t4!iy 00* who imderataridB tlie proviaional and temporary chLiracttir of this 
byiiKJtliesis, wlil tiiid liimiself rutLt.-r litl]>^d thuo hindered by it in his 
search afu-r the true iutKr^jreUtioii t>f the |>l'muumeua." Cailectsd Papers, 
i, p. 48(J ; quoted by Merz, t>j). aii., li, p. 83, 

t Merz, op. eit., i, p. 418. 

\ Peiirwtn, T/i6 O'/'umntar of •Scieiice, 2nd mi., utid elsewhere. 

§ Op. •;(., p. i&X 
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practical cguveuience iu airaiigiuj^ the " one-oue correlatiou " 
in Buch a way that if the diatiince (t.e., the spatial reLaliou 
itself before the Eidvent uf mensur^meut) between and A is 
ee|i]al to that between A »inl B, the ditt'erence between the 
cumbers assigned to O ami E is twicu the difference between 
those a&signedl to A aud O. 

By the simple device of measuring with the foot rule, we 
are able to overcaniL- the diffldulty that difltireiit perceived 
diaiancies between A Eind li have yet the same "representative 
value,"* that is, refer to the same real diHtaiico. Much the 
boma holds good of such conceptioua as temperature and 
weight. The sHme Lwdy at the snme time ntay be pionuuiiced 
by two different persons to be hot and cold, a result wliich ta 
taken to mean not that the thing is both hot and cold, but thai 
the felt hotiieas and coldness ai-e simply diHerent represeiitalivea 
of the aanie objective value. If a tiiermoiueter is placed in 
Contact with the body it is taken lof granted that the dlHerent 
positions ol" the surface of the marcury are each correlated 
with one objective eouditiou of the body. Thus if tEiu theruio- 
meter gives tlie same reading itt the wind as it doea behind a 
screen, then the air, althouj;h it feels colder in the o[iei], must 
roally be in the saute objective condition, have, us Boyle 
vividly expresses it, the same temper, in both places.t If now 
we " graduate " the stem of the thermometer upon the Ibot-rnle 
method, we shall have a series of iiimibers correlated with the 
vaj-jous "tempers " or temperatures of the body. In this cnae 
the statement that one difference of temperature ia double 
another haa obviously still more of the conveutional chai-aecer 
than we noted in the case of distaucesj: for we have no 



* Stout, Proc. Arist. .Sot:. 1»0S, ten}, cit. 

t ThiB problem is difteurfHtd by Boyle in hia Exprnnnentai Uuturg of 
CM, 1C65, FitBt DiscoLirw ; alt^o p. 513. The coneluaiou nmy be dinned 
a» a proof of out tfttitentKiii that hotiiess and coldneaa arc objective 
(^ualiLiea of tliiugs. 

X Kelvin's "absolute thermometric acale" aceliH to Rvtml tliU 
couventionaJity, but U too Ivdmical for di*;u«i*ioH hf^tv. 
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method of decicliiiii tliat the diffei-ence between temperatMies A 
and B is equal to the lUft'ereuce in tliu case of B anJ L" wiiii- 
parable with the use of tlie foot-rule iu spatial measxifement or 
of the pendulum in time deternaination. 

When a hot body is placed near colder ones it jijets colder, 
they get hotter. Thyse piimary facta becomii iiitelHgible^ — iii-o 
ayeteniatised — by the tliought of a transference of " aomo- 
tliing" ivom the one to tbe other. This something i$ hfot. 
Black,* who made such important conquests for Science by 
meaus of this coucept> w.is one of those who are able tu keep 
on their jjuard a>;ainst the dangers which Oatwald sees in the 
BiliL He decliuea to form any definite conoepUoa of the 
rehition of the heat to the subataitce whicli occupies the aame 
apace, on the yround that no Objective facts are before him Co 
jn&iify his doing bo. But if heat is regarded as a nubstanee at 
all, the " amount " of it which readies the cold bodies mnst be 
thcuii^ht of an equal to that wliicli left the hot body. The 
problem is ai^t thei-efure of findiuy "something constant " at 
both e&da> io to spei^k, of the trausdctton. If a steady tiamc 19 
the '• source of heat," it is impossible not to suppose that the 
" cpiantity of heiit " leaWng the flame per miuulnj is iilways tin* 
snnio. Let us place above the flame in succession dtlferenl 
weii^hta of water each for the same length of time. Examiiia- 
tioa of the resutta shows that the product of the weight of 
water by the rise of temperature is in each case the same. 
This constant product, then, may be identitied wiLh the 
" i|tiai»tity of heat " of which we are in search. 

This simple example will serve to ilhistrate the weij;hty 
remark, made so long b^tq as 1867 by llaukine.t that " one of 
the chief objects of mathematical pliysics is to ascertain, by 
the help of exi>erinieDt and observation, what physical 
qnantitks ate ' conserved.' " 



* BEack, LKturet m Ch«mi«(r^, 1803, 

+ Quoted by Mei-z, op. cic, p. 140. See alto DiverB, in ^..1. Heport, 
IftH, p. M4. 
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The illustration also brings out the fact that the coi 
Mtancies establislied in such inveatigationa are of an entirely 
conventional ehamcter and refer to nothing objectiTely " trane- 
feritd." We assitnwd that the two temperature changes were 
diffeient iispeets of tlie same transaction, an assumption whose 
Doiisequeucea are laiade paycholngically available by throwinj^ it 
into the form of a transfer of " heat," We correlated the 
various terms of the series of temperatures and weights which 
appeiir in this transaction with numbers. If our initial 
assumption wa? correct, it seems now that some manipulation of 
the data — here the weights aiid temperature changes — must 
yield an equality, the particular form of this manipulation 
depending upon the particular manner in which the number 
series has been correlated with the seri&g of Olijective states of 
the body. Our success in finding the desired manipulation 
implies thntj in the language of Lotze/ the bodiea rfo " take 
note " uf one another's cluin>j;es of condition, and that the 
ifain We have manipulated, tliu.1 ie the original duht. with which 
unmbers were correl^ited, is the complete expression of that 
" notice." In short, it is the veritication in a particular case of 
the postulate of the rationality of the world. 

Wp have now reached, perhaps, n point from which wb 
obtain a clearer view of the circumstances under which, in the 
history of Science, psychical events oauie to be excluded from 
the causal series. To suppose that they are legally banished 
under the teiias of Hume's famous edict against investigations 
that do not "contain any experimental reasoning concerning 
matter of fact and existence," :s a view that no oAe could hold 
" except to save a theory. "f And if they sufier tlirouijh the 
coudenmation pronounced against inquiries that do not 
"contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or 
number" we see that this defect is not essential tu iheir 



* Lotze, Metaphydct (Eng. Trans.), i, §45, ^ 118. 

t Bradley, App&iTanct uad Reality, \). 324. 




"nature m events, For "Beries" prevail in the psycliical hr 
widely as in the phpical world. The difficulty ie reduced tu 
the practical difficulty of establishing for the terms of these 
series (which, as I have pointed out in the first section, are 
regnrded iis Vieiu^ "the same for all") an unambiguous 
correlation wit.h the terms of tlie equally Objiictive number 
aeries which happens, like mucii of the phyeical, to be not only 
the same for all, but also accessible to all. Were such a cor- 
relation established it would appartsntly be possible to 
deteruiirie whether certain psychical changes and physical 
changes «fe or are not complete expressions of the " notice " 
which soul takes of body or Iwdy of soul. 

IV. 

The pre-critictxl view that in certain conetpta of Science we 
reach the realities wIlicIi lie at the Ixicli of perceivL'd 
phenomena, is one which will always liave an attraction for 
the actual workers in Science. It implies, perliaps, a cerLain 
aloofueaa I'rum practical life to resist conclusions supported 
by evidence upon which one would act with conHdeuce even in 
affairs of the highest moment. From this point of view Huxley* 
pours ridicule upon those who would decline to accept the 
geologist's reading of the palfeontological record. If they were 
GousistBut, he argues, they would decline to draw the usual 
oonclu&ious from the oyster shells outside the ftshniouger's door, 
or thy muLton bone in the dust-bin. 

In tlie class of cases wEuch Huxley adduces there are lew 
who would reject his concluaions ; tliere ai'e few of us. again, 
who would be satisfied, as Professor Karl Pearson leads us to 
suppose that he would be.f to "describe and clasflify [our] 
immediate seuse-iraptes^ious and [our] stored sense-impresses 



*■ In hifl lecture "On the Method of Ziulig/' Science and Cuttura, 
p. 139. 

t Pesrsou, TAe Orammar of Science, Ist «d., pp. 418 and 319. 
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by the aid of the Iheury of evolution," even "had Ihtj 
uiiiverae been crf^atcd just as it is yesterday"; or with a 
tbeory of matter upou which the negative " ether-ainks " (to 
which uothing perceptual (cppears to correspoml) " would long 
ago have passed out of the range of ether-squkts " (which 
correspuncl to perceptual luatter), so that we ueed not coiRiim 
oui-Belve« about theii' fate. There are few, I repeat, who would 
not he troiiLled with "nhstinate questionings " as to the trulk 
as well aa the '■ ytonomy " ol' tlieBO conceptions. The scruple*! 
of such seem to imply thu conviction^ — cousciuus or unconscious 
— that the busioese of Science is", as I have so often insisted, 
to render the Objective intelligilde, and that the Objective 
thus ay&tematised must ultiinntely Ijc the whole Objective iiiitl 
nothing but the Objective." No gap in either the apintia] or 
the time tjerics is to be tolerated, nor con we suffer any place in 
either of the series to he filled bj the hypothetical masipte ratling 
as Objective. 

But this principle, appan-ntly so simple and so clear, 
discloses unsuspected difficulties of application when we try tu 
determine hy its uid the precise vulue and import of the 
toucepta by lutjuus ot' ftliich we seuk to mako accessible 
Objective phenomena intelligible. Many of these concepts 
aasigii positions in the spatial and temporal series to things 
which it ia either essentially or else practicfillj impossible to 
verify. " Attraction " is au exinmple of the fii-st elasa, " atoms " 
of the BGcoud. What is the actual standiu.^ of such entities ? 
It cannot be denied that s^mc of the evidence is forthcoming 
wluch, if completed, would establish their existence, and if thiH 
evidence actually produces conviction in men of the highest 
intellect supremely conversant witli the facts, wliat more is tii 
be said ? The denudation which " the llazor of Occam " would 
produce would depend entirely upon the h^nd that wielded it, 
It' it were applied by Lord Kelvin tlie ether, for example, 



* Sen Sigwart, Lpgic^ ii, § 61. 
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woulJ lie safe ; if Uy I'rofessur Karl runraoii, its fate would be 
at least iluubtfiil.* If it were handled by Professor J. J. 
TliumBoiij tlie " Faraday tubo3 " would disappear, while 'ions" 
Wciuld. I imagine, vemaiti. The truth jjeeins to hv tliat while 
oases ol' tlua kind were few and iaolatod, men's attitude towards 
them might ba indtibermiimtB^-each ease was judged upon ita 
merits. Hut when with the advance of Science a whole compact 
system of concepts appeared claiming tu represent what "goes 
on liehind wlmt we see aud feel" over the whole surface of the 
Objective, it became inevitable that individnals should take 
lip a definite general attitude towards them, only to be aban- 
doned eXL'ejitioiinlly ; that is, that they sh'uidd adopt a more 
or less explicit philosophy of Science. For those who accepted 
the claims of the new coueepts, " atoms/' " energy," " ether," 
and the like became metaphysical terms, the names of nltimate 
realities^ or of an hierarchy nf realities, of wliich wliat we have 
described «s th? Objective is only the nppeantiici.'. As meta- 
physical entities it was inevitable that they should eventually 
uluint to be able to account for the whole uf ex[>eriencu Thus 
Wiis developed that " mechanical pliilusophy ** which has recently 
BulTcred such a severe cicss-exantination by the author of 
Natttralisui aiid A^iwiticism. 

Agaiiiat this view many argaiments have l»eeu bronght. The 
oue most relevant (from the stjindjtcant here adotiteil) is that 
tile Concept of the "realities" which arc tu rephice ihu sensible 
data are themselves abstracted from those data. Thus Duhenif 
not only ai^es, in a spirit entirely consonant with the spirit 
uf this pa[>er, tliat water is iwi really the bydrogeu and oxygen 
which disappear when it Is formed, but also shows that the 
atomic hypothesis u|>ou which it is ]iosstble to conceive the 
" elements " as still present in the " cumpouiids " is derived 
historically from Newton's famous Query 23. In this passage 



* Oravtmar of Scie-ncf, Ist ed., |i. 214- 

t In Itm Ln Mirte H la Cttvibrntnioii ishvmiquo, ItfOS, and iu Qther 
writings. 
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Newton suggests the ai>plication of the ideas that he had gaiaed 
from hiB study of planetar)' bodies to Ihe analysis of the 
behaviour of the bodieB inani|nilateil iii experimente. Siiailar 
obaervatioiis occur in several of Mi-. Merz' aplendid chapters- 
More rccenlly still it has been pointed out* that the moBt 
thorough -goiog quasi-metaphysical attempt to account for 
perceived physical events ia vitiated by the snme circle. The 
most striking feature of the eleetiie theoiy of niaLter m that it 
exhibits the property of "■ mass " as the consequence of the 
motion of '' electrons," But to reach thie result properties of 
the elect.ruiinignetic field are apiiealed to, and these properties 
^re defined by iltfierenttal equatious into which the notion of 
inasa derived fruin tlie stnily of molar bodies itself enters. 

Oppt>sed to the thinkers who adopt the view of the value of 
scientific concepts which has just been repudiated, are those 
who have felt tlieniaelves forced to take u]i one of the vaiious 
j^ositioiis included tindei* the name of the thscriptivc view of 
Science. Most of these positiona have ft relation to the wider 
philo60]>hical position of Kumanism,t which makes them par- 
ticularly interesting at the present moment. 

" The great I'uincai-ij," says Professor James,:^ misses 
Huiuaniem by a hair. He has demonstrated^ in a brilliant 
manner the conventional chaiacter of Science, and has laid 
special stress upon the manner in which one theory liaa 
succeeded another ia the pame physical lielJ.!| He appears to 
accept what we may perhaps call the disintegrating results of 
mathematical physicRj regarding i>erceived things and events as 
really due tf^ the !3^lpe^position of a great niunber of similar 



* Sec a review of works on " Elwitrontheorie," by H, A. WiJaon, iij 
iVoture fur Jtioe 22, IdOA. 

t See Jsuies, "Huiiianimii aiid Truth," Mind, H.S,, No. bi, p. 4G2. 

J Jnniee, lo': fit. 

g III the essajB reprinted in La Science et tHgpothttey and the more 
jecent La Valeitr lie /« Sci*rti<:i: 

II See, e,g., La jiV4>nL« e( CHt/pottii^e, Cb. X, 
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aletiientary phenomeuit* Moreover, he reiiiovea from the 
Objective every eleraetit — such as the secondary qualities — 
which cannot he jnovecl to he " the same fur all " by the use nf 
language. " Pas cle cliscout^, pas d'ohjoctivLty/'f If. then, 
perception gives ub no refllity auU the hypotheses of Science are 
only conventiona, what is there that I'emains ? Vie find that 
while hypothesis may succeed hypothesis — as, for example. 
Maxwell's electro-iuagnetic theory of light aucceeded Fresuel's 
uiidulatory theory — the diflereutial equatious. feiiiain the same, 
the expreflBion of veritable relatious between real teriua which 
Nature hides from U8 etenmlly. though Fresuel luay think of 
them as viuvrm^idH and Maxwell as electric currc?its.^ It ia 
through it3 knowledge of thene Objective retations that Science 
has so much theoretical hold over the inscrutable reals, that It 13 
able to jiredict tho future ; but that same knowledge hog clearly a 
uerlaiii "intellectual" value quite apfU't fmtu ita value ns a 
collection of ncdtts pratiques. 

Even this amount of intellectual value seenia todisrtppeat in 
the view of Sciencse advocated by M. Le Eoy.§ For thie writer 
the laws of .Science, when they are not conventional detiuitions, 
are simply recettea ^'mZ-i^M^s, "not truA but cjficitcioxts," "not 
concerning our hunoledge so much as our acHojis," " rather 
enabling us to capture the order of Nature, than rt-vealhu/ it to 
iis,"|| Moreover^ these laws, have reference to artificial facte — 
faite sciaUifi({ue9 — created by the acientiat out of tiie/aits bruts 
of |>erception. 

M. Le Euy's scientific fact seems to correspond to a lai-ge 
extent with our " secondary construction " by which the 
" primary fact " is apiwrceived. Aji " atom " and au" eclipse" 



t La Vatpur da la Science, p. 262. 

J La Sirieitoe et F ffi/jiotht'se, p. ILN). 

§ See the diHcuBsinii l-e]x)rU^ &t lengtli iu the Bulletin de la Soai'^l^ 
/raji^w'w (ie PJii/oaopfne, Mfti, 1901. Le Roy's vti^wa a.re critlviBe!.! by 
Puincuru in tliu eruuiy repriutvd in Lu Vuilear ile la Utience, CIl X, 

II BidUlin, p. Tj. 
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Are examples ^veii. PoiiiCMe adds an " electric current " as the 
Bcientific fact constmcted from the brute fact of a galvanometer 
defection: also tTie "corrected veatting" obtained by treatliieatof 
a uuiubei' cf direct readings. Wc may add oiii'selve-t the " rigid 
Imt" hy which the actual elastic lever is replaceil in tlienrji-. 
But tliertf h thw important dilTeienee betweeu Le Koy*s con- 
ception and our own : the laws of science aa conceived by 
Imii seem liarUIy to toiu-h the brtite facts, which, not being 
BcieiitiHc, are ouiside ScieiiL-e.* This is why the law is in so 
many case« merely a rwie of actimi. In our view, on the other 
. hand, the whole object of the secoiulorj- constniotion is to render 
the primary facts intelligible, to bring out i*eal relations between 
the lirutL' facts which constitute the scientitic f.ict, and to lead 
to tlie digcQVen" of new brute facts related to those ilteftdy 
recognised witlun the system . 

Tin* same kind of inversion of the relations of piimnry fact 
and scieiitiHc construction is shown by the illuatrations yiven 
of tJie iliclvm that laws are frequently detinitions. Such n one 
is the law that " phosjiliorus ujelta at -14°," which ie asserted by 
M. liC IJoy to be merely a definilinn of plioapliorus. One feels 
liere in a jieculiarly tantalising form the want of seciirity cf 
the relations between ideas and the reality l>eyond which some 
of us find in other presentments of Pragutatisni. The definition 
" works.'' Substances melting at 44° are actimlly encountered, 
but one has about their identity much the same kind of doubt 
as puraued the school-l»oy who feared that Shakespeare's plays 
wpiv not written by Shakespeare but by another man of the 
aunie name. 

Sluch's splendid labours in this field are too well-known to 
need characterisation. For the founder aud eliief apostle of the 
new doctrine the concepts of Science are, aa with us, means to 
an end. tin end which is conceived as "the economic esposition 



• Poiacitro, L<i Vaimr liv la Hcieiice, p, 231. Cf. Utdi'tifiy p. 21, wtere 
M. Lt' Hoy Haya, "Cent ce qu'ou ajjcMUe! au fait brut |»Hr coiiatitner le (ait 
Hcieiitifiqiie i)ui eat le plua iniporiaiit.'" 
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of actual facta."" It Ib clear that this principle ot "economy" 
pushes fitialysis further than the principle of intelligibility 
which we have been conaidering. It suggests, aa Machf applies 
it. a value for the race as well as for the individual in what we 
have thought of simply as a psychological phenomenon. Thia 
suggestion is of the highest interest and importance^ and as 
such may be gladly accepted. But when the same eircum- 
fitance is made the ground upon which Mach ia claimed by 
Professor James (in the article already quoted) as a HumaniBt, 
it seems necessary to determine what are the exact admissions 
implied by one's applause. I am prepared to admit that the 
results of Science hrii?c thia eeouoiuical value; prepared to admit 
that by Natural Selection or in some other way Nature may 
have arranged tliat Science shall be pursued so that this value 
shall be secured to the race; but, as before, I hesitate when 
asked to grant that this relevance to purpose constitutes the 
rs$encc of the results in question. And Humanism is nothing 
more than an interesting genetic psychology if we do not take 
it as telling us not merely the circumstances under wliich we 
come to rccof^nise such things as tliinghood, or the conservation 
of energy, but what they are prior to our recognition. My own 
view of the principle of the conservation of energy I have 
eadeavoured to explain. It is a concept by means of which 
a definite range of given facts is made intelligible to 
an individual thinker. In consequence of thia circumstance 
it has an economical value. Further, it ia the property 
of "secondary constructions," into which such concepts 
and the corresponding primary facts enter, that they lead to 
the "apperception" of new primaiy facts — reals or relations 
between reals — this being the external characteristic which 
difitiuguishes the scientific from other attempts to rendei- the 
primary facts intelligible. Finally, the conception is a con- 
vention in that another could conceivably have been found to 



• Mach, Science of Mechanics, 1902 l^d,, p. 665. 
t See oj>. cU., pp. 481 t( seq. 
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render the same facta iiitelltgible, aud. if "scientific," would 
have led to the recognition of the same real relatious between 
the real thiiiga. The conceptioiij in Fact, plays the part wliicli 
Lotae attributes to all ideas — the part of a tool whiich tits the 
mind and also fita reality. 

If pressed to consider also the case of Ihinghood, I should 
have first to remark that I tind between concepts of tliis order 
and Che concepts of Science a distinct break. In this I differ 
from Maeb, who does not appear to distinguish the process by 
which we supply a core to a maaa of eeaaations, and so create 
a "thing" from the process by which we mak'e a secondary 
construction out of certain dfifa by menna of the concept of a 
transference of something (" energy ") tliat i-emains constant in 
amount. We seem to have here the thought which Professor 
James expresses in his article on Humanism and Tmth* and 
the writers of the essay on Tfie Natvrc of the Hijpothms.^ 
According to this thought Kcality is not tlie aaine after our 
judgment as before; it is "increased and elevated" by the 
act of jiidgnient. The implication seems to be that scientific 
judgments simply coutinue a process which " coiunion-seii&e " 
judgments begin. There are aspects of the two processes of 
judgment of which this notion of continuity holds good ; we 
may grant to Messre. Ashley and Dewey that the hypothesis 
is a predicate, and to Mach and Professor James tliat the 
concepts, both of " thing " and " energy," are economical. 
But, as I have already point&d out. " the secondary construc- 
tions *' of Science whicli correspond to the "reality qualified 
by an ideal content" of the ordiaaiy judgment contain no 
element that is not drawn from the common-sense stratum of 
conaciouaneas. For example, if one body ia cooling while 
another is simultaneously growing warmer, tlie secondark" 
construction in which these primary facta are synthesised 



* P. 468. 

t In Studies in Log<oal TAeofjf, ed. Dewey. 1903 
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■contains besides these facts merely the thought of another 
thintf beiQg transfunml fmiii one body to the other. On the 
otliei- hand, the synthesis by which we hind the various qualities 
into the "thing" does not present ue with anything analogous 
to this. The secondary construction ia of a totally different 
character from the elements; the proceaa does not reach its 
end by the ideal addition of a new element of the same type. 
Futther, the hypothesis has, we have shown, merely a transient 
function. Setting aside purposes of esposition and convenience 
in conceptual handling, ita function is to point the way to 
the discovery of new facta, including relations, and then to 
eETace itself. Finally, at any moment it ia at least ideally 
possible by criticism of the whole construction to separate 
the primary facts from the interpretative "embroidery," and 
to realise that tlie ayntheaia was not strictly inevitable. 
Wliewell's dietuTn that " fact and theory have no essential 
diftei-ence except in the degi-ee of their certainty and familiai-ity. 
Tiieory. when it becomes firmly established and steadily lodged 
in the mind, becomes fact"* — which is approved by Profussor 
Deweyf — ignores this power of critical analysia. 

Before quitting my argument it seems necessary to 
anticipate a croaa-examiuation on what is my precise distinc- 
tion between a common-sense judgment and a scientific 
judgment. A trivial example may make the distinction clear. 
If I say, " that man has a rolling gait," the Bynthesis has the 
inevitiibie character that i-s tlie mark of the primary fact, the 
common-senee judgment. If, on the other hand, I assert 
(on the ground of his rolling gait) " that man is a sailor." 
my syutheais has the secondaiy character which is not inevit- 
able. If then you ask me if aueh a judgment ia "scientific," 
I do not think I ought to hei^ititte to say " Yea " simply 
because the instance ia trivial. The secondary construction is 



• Whfrwell, The PhUoaopky oflhe Inductive Saeneet, IS-IO, p. 45. 
t Op. al., p. 184. 
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undoubtedly a i-eaction upon certain primarj- facts, and it has 
the property of leaditig to the observation of other jjiiniary 
■'substantive*' facts, and yet other facte, relations between 
theae. In these respects it seems precisely like s\ich a judg- 
ment as " this substance is copper sulphate," based ujkiu aa 
experiment in chemical analysis— a judgment which wouJd 
generally be admitted as scienti6c. The former judgment, 
in fact, is related to the "unconditional universal," '" All men 
with such and such a rolling gait are sailors," in the same way 
as the latter is, to " all things that have such and such 
properties are copper sulphate." Both theae assert a " per- 
manent connection of <]^ualitie8 in the Real" — that is, are the 
final products of a process in which primary facts have been 
unified, systematised, or made intelligible by a concept which 
has not failed to lead to discoveries of fresh primary facta 
without limit in its province. 

X need hardly disclaim the pretence that I have done more 
than bring out a few of the salient features of the scientific 
process. I have regarded it as a conative process, with certain 
primary facts as data, and the making of those facta intelligible 
the qiiacfhtuvi. I should say that I had derived my conception 
of the primary facl^ from Mr. Moore and Mr Russell, did I not 
i'ear to do those philosophers an injustica I have conceived 
the Objective world of primary facts as containing physical 
and psychical existents, and, in addition, subsistents — such as 
relations — which share with the former the characteristics of 
being regarded as "the same fur all," and of having a certain 
relevance to human puqjose, expressed by saying that " they 
have to he reckoned with." In the case of physical existents 
1 have not hesitated to attribute to them secondary as well as 
primary qualities, regarding our perceptions as at least aiming 
at expressing some Objective determination of the thin<; which 
is independent of perception. While it is not possible to 
conceive what those Objective determinations are apart from 
our perceptions, it is possible to assert that each such detenni- 
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nation (as, for example, as of " temperature ") implies a definite 
set of reltitions between our changing perceptioDs of " hotneas " 
and other aimultaneoufil^r changing relations. 

The aim of the scientiiic process ae it occurs in the 
individual is to render the Objective in ita actual determina- 
tions intelligible. This happens when primary facts enter into 
an " apperceptive Bystem." They may be appereeived by 
means of any concept drawn from any other context of 
experience, and if by means of this concept the actual 
particulars of experience are ayslemntised, the " end " of the 
process will have been reached, Eiit if the process has been 
of the kind intended by the term scientific, it will have the 
further property of leading to other determinations of the 
Objective, and these further determinations are the actual 
achievements of Science, and its " end," therefore, from the 
universal point of view. Since primary facte present them- 
selves for the most part in series, the most useful method of 
determining the Objective consiata in correlating terms of 
these series with the members of the number seriea— the 
pro|>erty of this series being that aingle members of it can be 
substituted for combinations of other members in accordance 
with deftnite laws easily applied. By means of such combina- 
tions it is often possible to characteriae simply the relations 
between things, and to ascertain what changes in termij of 
relatione can be regarded as complete expressions of thoas 
relations. Such cAses typify the ideal of the scientiiic process 
which is actually exhibited in a targe number of gra.des, which 
nevertheleas are sharply distinguished from the processes by 
which the Objective itself is recognised — a fact which la 
claimed in support of the view of the uiuque character of the 
latter. 

Finally, it may be claimed that the concept here 
defended avoids the error contained in the theories of Science 
given by Jevons and otiier writers, which have been juatly 
criticised because they fail to represent the actual relations 
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between hypothesis aud fact. My concept allows the hypo- 
thesis to determine lai^ely what primary facts shall be 
apperceived, and admits that the fact before the individual, i.e.. 
the secondary conBtruction, is constituted by the apperception. 
At the same time the implication that the Objective in this 
construction is an ideal upon whi<^ we can never actually set 
the finger, is rejected ; and it is maintained that to a critical 
acrutiny the Objective reveals itself in ordinary cases, though in 
some cases it may not be easy to determine it without reference 
to the " confinaatory tests " of sameness for all and relevance 
to purpose. 




The olaim of idealism to present a view of reality more 
intelligible ttiaii that presented by other systems becomes 
more difficult to austain the more it tries to become monistic. 
Monistic idealiaiii, itideed, is quite as iniiiitoUigible as any of the 
rival systems, which admit the supremacy of a unique principle, 
and at the same time make such principle untlergo in virtue 
of an unexplained power, a series of real differentia tiona of 
itijelf. The operation of the diflerentiatioii of this milque 
principle, or of the integration of the diflerent realities, if wa 
start with theae, is Ear from being intelligiblei and the difficulty 
of recognising the work of such operatiod is particiUarly felt 
when the diEFerencea are not only between concepts, hut 
between concepts and percepts. Therefore I will start with 
the positive facts that form the material of idealiam, univeraally 
distributed in concepts and percepts, and aa a relation 
connecting them 1 will assume only a cotrespoudence or 
suggestion from percept to concept, and vice versa. Such 
corresponitence I will aseunie to be a poeitive fact, which has 
hardly any need of illustration. 

In opposition to the characteristic of uncliangeableness 
which presitles in the realm of concepts I shall consider, 
ineteatl of percepts, the wider field of evaits or acts of being 
under which pereepts are encloBed. What constitutes these 
facts the special material of ideaHeni is («<) the recogmtion, 
amongst concepts, of the special concept of consciousneas, and 
of its corresponilent act in the I'ealm of the events. (jS) All 
concepts have a common reference to thia special concept, so 
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that it, as a term of such reference, is the condition, wliicli once 
poaibed, all other concepts are pctentially posited, and as the 
concept of consciouaneas and all other concepts are never 
poBiteti save in con-eflpondeiice with their reapoctive acta, ao 
the act of consciousness being given, tlic necesfiary and 
Bufficient condition for the aseertioii of a complex of concepts and 
percepts connected with consciousuesB follows. But between 
the different concepts and between the conceptB and their 
correapondent percepts, we recognise at firat a mere relation of 
correspondence or reciprocal suggestion, and ao far we have no 
right to aaaume that the relation Iwtween these different 
entities is anything more than this. 

The concept of consciousness as defined hy this simple 
operation of reference is for us notldng more than a certain 
condition, which being posited the assertion of the universal 
fact that "something is" follows. That somtthing is within 
certain limits, and it is nothing outside of them, is the fact 
that I assume as the &rst element of a deSuition of the act of 
conaciousneaa. Of these limits, those beat known to us are 
time, space, and a self taken in its different moments of per- 
ceiving and thinking. The study of the specific fonuection 
of conscious tiess, as concept and as an event, with other 
concepts and percepts, forms the source of the knowledge of 
the reality of the terms there implied, lieyond the limits of 
their reality which is immediately given. If such connection 
m broken, concepts and percepts turn into nothing^nothing 
not ahaolutely taken, hut nothing of what they are in such 
connection. 

That the concept and the act of consciousness suggest one 
another, can be easily seen, since, that consciousnesa poasesses 
a definite and individualised act is a fact asserted whenever an 
assertion that something is, is made, and consequently con- 
sciousness is a condition of the assertion, ■i.e., consciousness as a 
concept, and reciprocally the presence of such concept refers to 
the actuality in time of consciousness. 
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The same relatiQU of reciprocal correapnndpiice applies to 
all concepts and pei-cept^, any peicppt suggests a concept and 
vice versd, and Buch correspondence is asserted, while all 
concepts and percepts are related to consciousneBS, Init not 
because of auch relation. It ia a rule imposed on the reality 
of concept and ^tercept in their relation to conscioHsueswj and in 
virtue of such rule concepts are objipctively real, otlierwise they 
would not differ from arbitrary phantasms to which no 
perceptual reality corresponds. Such correspondence taken, 
not abstractly, but in its actual function, distinct but not 
Be|>arable from concepts and percepts as related to consciousness, 
ix>33e33ing aa much evidetice na these other two facts within the 
act of eonsciouaness, I call the idea of something — while 
connected with consciousness it cannot be reduced exclusively 
to either of the other two facts, and it accounts for what these 
two facts may claim to possess in common. In fact, when we 
recognise the opposition between concepts and percepts, we 
acknuwledge also that such opposition is merely partial, and 
not absolute. We acknowledge that they express for ua two 
facte, which in a certain sense are identical, although expressed 
in different terms, and if such identity has any meaning at all, 
the identity being a fact which no one disputes, such meaning 
ia fixed by and wholly contained in the coiTespondence in 
question. The identity of Che facts which they express simply 
means the possibility for percept of calling out, every time it is 
posited, its correspondent concept, and for concept of expressing, 
every time that it is excited, a fact which compared with that 
expressed by pei"cept we assume to be the same, in a certain 
respect. So I may describe my first position in the following 
terms: — When I say : (1) this paper is white, such fact besides 
saying that something is asserted to be real, involvea as its 
coiTegpondent (2) the assertion of an act of consciousness, and it 
is only in such correspondence that the two facts are joined by 
the particle is, and that is is assumed to have a meaning. The 
congruence between the two facts expressed by ix cannot. 
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at Itaat, in a tirst instaace, mean wore than a mere corre- 
spoudence. 

Moreover, in the earne moment that fact one asHerts itself an 
hf-ing fdct twu, in the meaning Just explained, it refers also to a 
third fact in which the cj-Utcnc-e is asserted not of tlie white 
which is actually ]M!rceiveil. but of a white jxjssessing a reality 
beyond the Hmita uf the moment in which it is aesevted tu 
exist. Therefore reality asuerted in such fact doea not and 
cannot claim any connectioR with the act of oonaeiousness. 
So in the same moment that there is asserted fact (1) and 
fact (2) and the correspondence of (1) with (2) and (3), appeeira 
alao the disccmnection of (3) with (2). Tlie comparison of (2) 
with (3) might suggest only a possible correspondence of (3) 
with the concept correfijwndent to (2), ench correspondence, 
however, cannot be matter of assnniptiou. The discomiection 
between (3) and (2) in just aa much evident as tlie connection 
between (1) and (2), and the e-v-idence of this position muat be 
either acoepted or rejected in its entirety. 

The entity in which (I) is spontnneoiialy connected with (3) 
by a inere reference 1 have called an idea> because it seems to 
realise the characters of i'or-itself-ncss and irreducibility to 
percepts, chai-acters generally attributed to the whole of reality 
douignated under such denomination, but if there is aay 
historical Htandard of the meaning of such term, against which 
the use I aui Jiiaking of it offends, I do not not intend to insist 
on justifying it, and I shall simply keep il for the breWty of the 
expression. 

A certain reasun fqi- such use, however, may be discovered 
while we make a few remarks on this relation. If we accept 
Kant's conception of idea,* I believe that the relation in questdon 
deserves the name better than any entity realising a representa- 
tion of the same kind aa that which we generally attribute to 
things. If ideas " fire necessary conceptions of reason to which 
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no corresp^jodeut object cau be discovered in tlie world of sense," 
we can recognise no trace of Lliis in concept or in anything elae 
realising a represcutatiou ua image. How can we assert of 
such entities that thete camwi be a atrri\fpon(tent object in the 
worM of aense ? What meaning can we give to the word 
carrciptyiident and on what ground can we aaaert the impossi- 
bility of a correspondence in the world of sense ? While if by 
idea we understand an enlity essentially of relational nature, 
Kant's conception may still have a meaning and a value. If 
by idea we assume the whole of reality^ which asserts itself to 
be &o, beyond the actuality in time of consciousness, then we 
must determine the possible place of auch relation within audi 
sphere of reality, in order to dtwide in which relation stands tlie 
relation, in question to the assumed coticeptiou of idea, l^nt 
whatever ita claim may be to realise, or not, the nature of 
idea I am going to conBider, independently of tliia question. 
how does this entity realise the nature of for- itself -ness, and what 
rdif does it play in the whole system of reality which is related 
to coDBciousnesB as to a common centreof reference. From these 
two points of view it will appear what is the power of such 
relation to lead to a synthetical, and ai the same time intelligible 
view of the i"eality connpcted with consciousuesB. 

A real Ib not a real tor itself, whenever it refers to a real, 
other than itself, as a condition of its own reality. The function 
of conditioning may assume different particular forras, '.y., that 
of activity, of causality, etc. Therefore the contrary of for- 
itself-ness is a nature referring to a comUtioning tei'm, and it is 
difterently particularised according to the different individuality 
of the conditioning term, and the diveraity of the conditioning 
functiou. So in order to lis the meaning of for-iteelf-ness, we must 
fix beforehand the term respect to which for-itself-nesa can he 
predicated of a certain entity, and what is the particular relation 
of dependence which for-itself-ness exchides. If the reality nf 
the conditioning term is wholly contained in and completely 
expres'sed by its rOh' of conditioning in such relation, without 
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poeaeseiiig any other indiTidaal character of its own, we should 
hav>e to fix only the nature of the relation in order to obtain 
one df tenninate meaning of for-itself>nes3. In our case we shall 
consid«;r for-itself-oess in respect to a de&nite term, consciousness, 
which by definition we have assumed to possess a reality wholly 
contained in the r6te of conditioDing in the meet indeterminate 
and geoei'al manner the assertion of the fact " that something 
is." But as the relation which I intend to exclude is a lower 
iadividualisation of the conditioning fuuction. so in this relation, 
the term although defined aa a general condition, while con- 
sidered in this more determined function, may be said to posses 
an individuality of its own, beyond that of being a mere term of 
such relation. 

As in the reality which we are considering we havu 
rec<^m&ed a connection with consciousness ad a concept aad iA 
an event, so we cannot mean by for-iteelf-ness ateoltite uncon- 
ditionednesa from any reality in general and from consciousness 
in particular, nor, for the same i-easoti. can we attribute this 
to ooiisciousnesa itiself. since the first reality of consciousnesH 
is for us that of a mere indeterminate coadition, having 
meaning ouly in auch uidetemiinate connection. 

The for-itself-iiesa worth considering, under auch circum- 
stftnces, is that whicli excludes dependence upon an active 
principle in general, and upon consciousness, as tin efficient 
cause, in paiticular 

The system formed by a concept, its correspoudent percept 
nnd the ^'inculnni that makes them correspond to one another, 
is independent of the similar system realised by consciousness. 
in so far as this might constitute an active principle causing 
others to be what they are. If by A we represent a concept, 
by « its corresponded b percept, and by B and ff the analogous 
terms of consciousness, I mean to say that neither B uor ^ nor 
tlie system {B0) is active towards the generation of any of the 
terms A, a (Aa), and consequently any A is independent of its 
correspondent « in so far as this might act as an efficient cause. 




le reason ot tms consequence is easuy seen, since every « 
realises a connection with ^ in virtue of whiclx j3 i-epresents a 
fielil ol reality enclosing all the jiercepts, every percept refers to 
the act of cousciousness and such reference says nothing more 
than this, viz., that eveiy percept ia an act of consciousness, 
therefore if we deny that is an etlicient cause of A &q it is 
also of every a. Now, I am going to show that accoi'ding to 
what we understand by active and, what we understand by a 
con&cioua principle, the former eatinot be predicated r>f the 
latter. 

When we attribute activity to conacioueness, we do not 
mean by it a merely isolated fact, but a principle in the same 
sense in which we speak of something as active. The self as a 
principle possessed of mental activity is generally assumed to 
be the principle in which we admit the nature of conaciouanesa 
to be fully realised, I will try to show how groundless and 
unnece*Miry to the inteltigibility of the world it is to assume 
in the self mental activity. These considerations however i-an 
be equally applied, to any other concept, besides that of the 
self, with which we may express consciousness as an active 
principle. That self ia a mentally active principle iy the 
fundamental assumption through which idealism was able, or 
rather was compelled, to reach its final settlement in a monistic 
system. But, I believe, such assumption has no other giijund 
than that of its apparent necessity. It seems to be of such self- 
imposing evidence that we aeem unable to cloubt of it without 
falling into a contradiction, and the reason ia that doubt is 
already assumed to be such a fact aa to imply necessarily mental 
activity of the self. Tlie question in : does the fact^ " that 
thought is a product of a mental self," possess the same evideuee 
as the fact, "I think"? The fact that in the history of 
philosophy we do not find them always taken aa equivalent to 
one another shows that their identity cannot be a matter of 
intuition. While the only ground for the impossibility of 
doubting woulrl be that this fact is a matter of intuition, and 
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thiK SL'eins to have been iJeecartes' grouud, where he aseiinieB 
that " thought is the itamecliatB experiouce of BeU-activity under 
any of its forma." If the identity between these two facts is 
matter uf Intuition the question is closed, liut only for those, 
who have the special seuau of reaHsjng such intuition, others if 
they cannot see intiiitively tlie activity of self in thought, must 
try to see it, if this is poesible, in the act of Knowledge. 

When this fact is considered as object: of Knowledge, doubt 
not only is possible, as tt is possible about any possible object 
of Knowledge, but the statement itself reciuires some criticism. 
First of ftU, "how can tlie self be active at flU"? If self is 
active, whatever ita activity may he. it must be different for 
the tlitli'erent types of co|]SL'iousnt's9 in whith it actuulises itself, 
it must possess a Bpecifically diflerent character ior the different 
acts of Knowing, striving, and feeling, and as these diflerent 
acts are irreducible to one another, uitliin the actuality of con- 
sciousness, i.e., while connecte{l with consciousness as an act. 
such acti\ity must be within each of these acts irreducible or 
ultimately indiWdualised. It n within the limits of each of 
these types that self and activity cian lie compared and joined 
Ui One another so as to form a syntliosis possessiog any meaning. 
Activity, as presented in one typej e.g., in conative conscious- 
ness, cannot be compared witli activity as realised in coguLtive 
consciousness, although they mi^ht be reducible to unity beyond 
the sphere of reality connected with consciou3ue.sg. So in. reply 
to tlie general question : " how can the self be active ? " we must 
pretniae that if self is active, it must possess a specific aetittty 
fur each of the ilifferent types of consciousness, and conseiiuently 
in uiriler to inquire how can the self be mentally active we must 
consider both these two terms activity and self, within cognitive 
consciousness. We cannot predicate of self, taken as a mental 
fact, activity as perceived within conative consciousness, but 
only activity as a mental fact. 

Now if we analyse our idea of activity, I believe that it 
reduces itself to a correspondence either between two other 



intellectual fat'ts, iii' between a feeliny in conatlve couseiuusuesa 
and an iutellcctnal fact correspondent to it Taking it in the 
firat sense we have the mdividuflligation of a principle which 
we chII active and some oliier fact conditioned by the former, 
which we call tlie effect ol activity. 

The correspond e lice is only from the individuality of what 
is considered ne the active principle to the individuaUty of ita 
effect, but not reciprocally, and aa condition ior the efficacity of 
activity thert' ia required a chnraciter of homogeneity between 
the active principle and its effect^ eg., heat is intelligibly an 
active principle in the phenomenon of dilatation whenover the 
nature of heat and the fact of dilatation are considered as the 
different expresaions of the same fact, viz.. of the molecular 
inertia of matter, or of some othei" more universal principle. It 
is well known that on this postulate of homogeneity is based 
the intelligiLiility of the pliysical world, and without it the 
principle of causality itself would rather increase than explain 
the mystery of the auccesaion of natural events. Now accorcUng 
to audi coneeptiQiJ of activity, self cannot be said to be active 
in any way towards the not self. Of the two conditions 
mentioned above, that of correspondence is evidently realised 
between self and not self, but we cannot say that self and not 
self ara homogeneous so as to be reducible to a common 
principle identifiable with either of them. There is between 
the two terms a necessarj' correlation, but still tiiere is an 
irreducible element, ivliich supports their reaijective indi- 
vidufllitiea, otherwise there would be no reason for their 
individualisation and coiTelation. Even recognising in the 
self a sell-determining activity — still tliia nature cannot he 
pr^tdicated of self an a thinking priociple, and still less can it 
be recognised as determining the not self in an equal sense aa it 
would determine itself. It remains to see whether the other 
conception of activity wlui:;!i is excitdl by the feeling of conation 
is more Bucueasrul in leading us to recognise in the self a mental 
activity, In this conception we notice some elementary facts: 
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(at) Conative conBciousneaa in ita actualisation ia whoEy concen- 
trated and unified in thi3 act cf a unique piinciple, identifiable 
with a self, and gives rise to no dualism betwpcn two fcerms of 
independently definable individuality, as happens in cognitive 
conedoiianess. "Whatever stands outside ol the act uf couative 
self is, withont ambigitity, hetero^eiieoua to it, and such hetero- 
geneity is perceived by the conative self tliroiigh the inertia 
which it opposes to the tendency of out-determination of 
conative self. (j8) Moreover, we recognise that the reahty of 
the act of conative consciousness is not wliolly exhausted wthin 
an internal act, but there is a relation, hard to define, but stdll 
generally admitted ae a correapondence between an intern^ act 
of conative Self wud a movement of our living organism, subject, 
within certain limita, to the control of the volitional self. Such, 
correspondent bodily ruovement we call out-detenninatiou of 
the volitional self. Although the nature of such relation calls 
for criticism, ita existence cannot be left in doubt^ and this is all 
I want to assume here. (7) Any real poaieesing the character 
that excludes the presence or influence of the volitional self 1 
call objective, objectivity being aseumed to possesa a meaning 
relative to the willing self and not to the thinking self. 
Therefore our organism plays an objective rdle as the external 
etimulua, with which it co-operates in forming the process 
of sensation and a suljjective rdlt in obeying the willing self in 
carrying out the out-dcteruiiuatlon of the latter. 

Briefly, in the second conception of activity its elements are 
a conative self on one side and an objective mality, ullimately 
opposed to it, witliin the act of consciousness, 011 the other 
side, so that, according to this view of activity, thought is a 
fact which should side witli the objective reality, because 
although thouglit may be voluntarily elicited, still ita laws are 
objective in the sense just explained, and the self present in the 
act of thought is ttie correlative o£ its objective nature, viz., the 
conative self, whicli once excited in the objective process of 
sensation accompanies the following moments of tlie process 
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o£ tliouglit. So evea from the fipplicaciou of this conception of 
activity, I believe, we cannot derive auytliiug in favour of the 
mental activity of sdf. If we do not recognise a^ a first fact 
imnietliately given, a creative power of the self towards the not 
self, the only relation then which we can recognise as iuirae- 
Uiately given 13 that of a reciprocal corresponilence, in 'Jtliich 
the aelf is not always and necessarily the firflt t«rm nC the 
correspondence. 

The i-elation of mere correspondence, which appeiira as 
a reciprneal snggestion in the aetnalisatson of consciouBuess, 
is the tirst and the only i-elatioa at work in a general and 
intelliifible synthesis of the special type of reality with which 
we are eoncenied, The characteristic of such type is, an we 
have remarked, its connection with cotiaciousnesa, but as such 
connection does not assert itself as an essential factor of what 
we cidl ri;al, so the type so connected, niiist be aasumed as n 
special type of reality. The special connectioii witli conscious- 
ness, however, ia only a tpeeial case of the universnl law of 
correspondence which binds together the individual entities 
belonging, on accoimt of such connection, t(^ tlie same domain 
of reality. 

An iiufwrtant specialisation of this relation is the character 
of intelligihiiity proper to such field. li]tellit,'ihility is not 
a natural feiitiire of monism, I believe that a monisinfj 
tendency is rather in opposition to that of making things more- 
intelligihle. We start with individual entities given with a 
certain amount of evidence, if they are all given willi an 
equal amonni of evidence there can be no character of intelli- 
j;ibility. But things are intellij^ible in so far as their reality 
shows two essentially different aspects, one in ivhich tho 
tiling shows r reality completely given and deliuitely given, 
the oUkt is that in which reality is not giveii, but simply 
suffuostcd by somethiug completely given. Intelligible is an 
attribute of tilings possessing only the eWdenee of suggested 
reality, they are in their indeterniiitedness as objectively 
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real as is the relation which connects them with tlie 
immediately given, and an intelligihle thing becomes inteUeUed 
whenever it comes to assume an evidence equal to tliat of the 
immediately given, which excites the suggestion. It is not 
necessary for this purpose that there should be a relation 
■endowing either of the two terms with any speciiic creative 
power, but it is necessary and sufficient that the relation should 
assert itself spontaneously and objectively, taking this word in 
the meaning expressed above. Indeed, if we were to admit such 
productive principle, acting as an efficient cause, we should not 
resolve, but simply remove farther the problem of intelligibility, 
while any fact asserting itself with a character of objectivity 
-does not appeal for its explanation to any of the facts forming 
the series of causes suggested by any fact apprehended as a 
mental fact. Any objective fact entering such series closes, so 
to speak, the process of intelligibility, and for this reason a 
mere relation of correspondence asserting itself as an objective 
fact serves for this purpose better than causahty itself. This 
-concept when developed leads to divergent sei-irs. The two 
kinds of real, viz., that which is given and that which is merely 
suggested, each in its own sphere possess a specific evidence, 
they refer to one another not to sanction their specific reality, 
but to complete a reality of which they seem to be partial 
aspects. 

That which must be accepted as a fact immediately given 
<'annot be defined through any rule or criterion, but is a first 
fact in the actuation of consciousness. That something is A and 
something is B are facts immediately given, and that A is not 
B is evidently a fact not naturally suggested by the former two, 
but it is also immediately given. The recognition of a logical 
nexas between the t«rms is the last to come in the process of 
the objective actuation of consciousness. On this remark 
stands the irreducibility to monism between self and not self, 
they are both equally immediately given, though for the 
«xpieasioD of their l<^cal relations one of them only is 
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rerjuired. From tliU view of reality as ttitelligUjl^ it is easy 
to see whicli is the relation necessary and aiiflicient for t^tab- 
lisbiiig the character of intelligibility and for passing fi-om the 
intelligible to inttllrdi'd, eitlier when the immediately given is 
a concept or when it is a percept Tlie work ut building up 
the contents of ideas, enviswiged ag lo«iciil modeh, a* i« lione 
in physics, offers many illustrationa of the way in which the 
relation, which we consider as the category of intelliijiljle 
reality, is applied. The indivirlunl termg itTeducible to one 
aaother, of qui relation of 'intelligibility are (1) concepts and 
respective percepts coupled so as to form each couple a system 
expressing one fact; (2J these individual facta irreducible to one 
another. After what hns been said it seems hardly necessary 
to notice that between concepts and percepts there ia excluded 
all relation of reciprocal derivation. When 1 see a flame and 
I tidnk that there must have been a cause of it, both the per- 
oeived llanie and the suggested cause have an evidence oi erjiial 
weight and equally objective for both, and independent from 
that of each one of them. I do not mean to say that the 
concept is true indei>eudently of the percept ; the meaning 
of such word we shall soon consider, bnt I intend only to 
exclude all meaning of derivation, If between the two facta 
we were to recognise a relation of derivation, the diaprojiortion 
between the two terms of such supposed relation would become 
at once apparent. If we were to admit such relation and 
assume for such intent one of the two terms as type of reality, 
it 13 evident that the other would be confined to the world of 
illusions, but while we recognise a mere relation of reference, 
we are prevented from assuming either of the terms as type of 
reality to measure or correct the reality of the other one, they 
ai-e essentially incommensurabla with one anotlter. 

Considering now these two elements from another point of 
view we can also say tliat pereepta are the elements of thfi that 
of a thing, assuming the that of a thmg to mean a factor 
serving to distinguish one thing from another, comparable to 
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an isolated point which cannot be helped being noticed. 
CVmctptg are the elements of the what of a thing, both terms 
the tbat and the what of a thing are referreil to one another 
by the general operation of reference, takeo in the m&aning 
fixed above, according to which each term jwssessea iJi itself 
the siinctiun of ita own reality. 

We must not conceal from ourselves that there are several 
things which might predispose ua against a the<iry of concepts 
jR-r se, or of ideas p^r se. Some of these present themselves to 
UB as contrary reasons, others appear to be rallier jirejiiilices. 
The former refer to the imiwssibility of such indejwudence of 
reality, the latter appeal to the impossibility of conceiving 
anything' as real apart from perception. The liitter liardly 
tleserve any conai deration, but in reply to the I'onner we must 
remember tliat perhaps the main characteristic: of Kantian 
idealism consists in the recognition of tlie poseibility of a 
realify independent of perception, and independent of any 
activity in time of conaciouaness or a self. The main defect 
of K^iut was that he attri)iuted to mind still a function iu 
tintCr and such function cjould not gitarantea the stability of 
the concept of mind itself. 

There remains to be considered the possibility of such a 
reality independent of the transcendental self, bnt in this case 
the self is nutliing more than an idea, and the problem enters 
on tlie wider one of the relations between ideas which wy are 
now going to consider. The entities, wliich T hiive called ideas, 
are the ultimate units of the material of the world as intelli- 
gible. Wherever we turn, however we try to reach an ultimate 
element of reality, we meet a concept and with it au idea, 
whosii reality cannot be either sanctioned or defined, but 
through itself, whose evidence is jusb as much self-imposing as 
that of the concept and the percept. Every idea, while 
poaaeaaiug an individuality of its own which is essentially 
given, and essentially true, remains connected in its indivi- 
duality with others, so that it cannot be completely seea 
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exdusively in itself, but in its reference tn otlietiS. It is 
through such relation that the reality of the idea, which is not 
giveu, is approacl^Eible to our inquiry. Here, as tho last part 
of these remarks, I will simply outline a general view of the 
relations between the chief [Mirticular ideas and try in this way 
to give a synthetical view oi reality expressed through the 
general relation which we have been considering. 

The initial fact of any rellcfxive view of reality is essentially 
an idea. Whether we stai-t ^vith an action or with a statical 
fact, be this the self or soraethJuj^ different, such fact, taken in 
its entirety, is au idea, that is to say, a fact consistkig of single 
and discrete monienta, connected by corresiwndence to some 
concept, which forms their uuchangcaMe meaning, transcending 
the liinits of the act of their perception. Of such character is 
the reality of the self or of any other fact which we may start 
with- In order to reacli a view of tlie oljjei;tive connection. 
between ideas the choice of a Iwginning is practically of little 
importance ; such choice ma}' ha^e an importance but merely 
methodical. Percepts of ideas affect us, all hi an unsystematieal 
manner, and all of tliem indistinctly point to their corre- 
spondent concepts ; of these concepts the one which 18 
universally pointed out is that of reality. Keality, in so far 
OS it icalisea a unique nature, ia the common what of all 
different ihitigg, the Vtats of this idea are the multiform 
reals. 

Tliey are all grouped under thia first idea, wiiich is the drat 
stuff all things and ideas are made of. We call a thing the 
type of correspondence in which to each tJutt corres]>i]ud8 a 
7vkal only and reciprocally, tlierelbre they are real in t!ie act 
of their t/uH only. While they are real we call them existenta. 
Exiatents may be compared to linear entities, they are asserted 
in one direction only, outside of such direction they are 
nothing; they may be symbolically represented by a star of 
lines converging to a common centre from which alone they 
are seen to be real, such centre can be represented as our 
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personal perceivino; self, as time or as spac<?. An existent is 
&n event in respect to timet ^ distinct entity ia respect to 
spsce, and a percept in lespect to self, as an event it realised 
a DOiTesimndence witli time as its concept, and similar corre- 
epondeiices are realised with concepts of space and of self. 
Accordiuglyj tlie thn/s ol ideas may be existents. or ainiply 
events, or mtrely a distinct reality, or percepts ; of course, if 
it ig a percept it is also tm existent. Not all ideas, however, 
have existeuts as correspondent tliats, tliese may be simply 
individuals bearing no definite evidence of existence.* E-ristntct: 
is itself an idea, whose that encloses the whole reality asserting 
itself as an act of consciouaness, viz., suggesting a connection 
with such an act. 

Once we recctgnise as an ultimate fact within the reality 
which we are considering the relation of correspondences 
between concepts and percepts, this relation itself must be 
considered as an idea. It ia of the nature of such idea 
to fix. tlie meaning and the measure of the intelligibility of 
reality. It shows the fulfilment of such task first within 
reality mathematically considered, and it aims, on account of 
the freedom of its terms from any determining condition, to 
reduce under its expression, reality considered even from a 
mote universal standpoint ; and through the evidence, which it 
possesses as a positive fact, I believe, it may with more success 
take the place of the old categories of intelligible reality, such 
as those of power ox cause. Causality itself, iu order to become 
intelli^dble, had to be called back to this more elementary 
conception, cleared from all idea of an efficient power or of any 
other myaterions agency. 

A very important and universal individuation of this 



* It is wortli DDtk'i[j^ that reality, expreaijecl aa \Aea, in ihe rueauing 
above, ie k doiiiKLii of reaJity in whii:h the priucipU of coaLratlicUon is 
true, since from 8iich domain there aj'e exiclnded as nnrea] aJI things 
wboHB terms would be so referred to one another that to one and eame 
th&t there would correspond more tiLau anv. what. 
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correspomtence is the idea of truth. Trutli is an idea to 
itself, whose content is the ua,tiire of n]l ideas objectivylj' teal, 
either imTuediately given or gradually showing their objectivti 
meaning throuyh the objective laws of thought. Tlie thats of 
this idea are tlie single objective ideas thejnselvea. True is 
predicuUe of n reference between two terras, one of which 
Itesides asaerting a reality complete in itaelf, suggests another 
heyond it, jjossessing in il» iudelerminedneHS an equal evideniie 
with that in wliich it is suggested. The suggcating reality is 
eaflentially and coitipletely an event, the auggested realitv 
poasesBeB only the connection or suggestion which makes it 
appear joined to an event. 

In this general survey of the reciprocal relation uf ideas, 
it is worth noticing that truth is an hiunedlate ludividualiun of 
the general idea of correspondence, and not the individuation 
of it estabUished through tlie idea of knowledge. The idea of 
knowledge supposes tiiat of truth and not ficc cersd. Indeed, 
when I see an object as being what is given, in the first 
intuition of it, as when I see a pen and Bay " it is true that this 
is a pen " — the tnilh of aiich f^ct is simply matter uf intuition. 
It is when truth points to u fact wldcli is simply suggested 
that we lose the help of intuition in recognising what is true, 
and it is here that we enter the sphere of possibility of error, 
that is Uj say. of taking for true a reference whifli would 
appear to bu unreal, if its two terms were to become both 
objects of intuition. In the absence of intuition of truth what 
is left is the doubt whether anything is true or not, and this 
leads Us ti' examine what ai-e tho means that may lead us to 
it and what tliose which may prevent na from reachuig it. In 
the attempt to recognise such menus we leach the conscious- 
ness of the presence of some possible subjective factor of truth, 
that L5 to say^ of a knowing faculty within U8 — I believe that 
the existence of such faculty comes to our notice lii"St ae ft 
factor separating us from truth rather than as a means 
capable of leading us to it. To establish concretely the content 
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of truth, or better to determine the field of reality which is 
both true aitd knownble, woukl Ije to establish a criterion 
of truth and a field of reality under its domain. 

We must fix as plainly as poffiible what is given and what 
ia aiwply snggested and forming still the object of i-eseareh 
mahout tlie nature of ideas, in order to Tinderstand ae much as 
possible what is the poBsible truth enclosed in their nature. 
Any idea is given as a distinct entity, as a M-hote system to 
itself, nnd it realises in itself a principle which makes it to be 
what it is, and nothing else, this we shall consider as the self 
■of the idea and its reality is immediately given with that of 
the idtm itself. Both nietaphysiciiins and physicists presuppose 
it for the Btndy which in their respective lines they make of 
ideas. For science the self of an idea may be deeeribed ae 
the 6um of all distinctive characta'S of the idea, whether such 
smii be inLeg:rable into a single entity, while remaining atill 
empirical, and capable of sun'endering the whole of its reality 
to the most refined means of observation, or whether it is not 
suaceptible of integration at all. For metaphysics the self of 
the idea i& localised in what make? the idea one and the same 
object, either for indi\'idual tir fur univeraiil experience. It 
resides in what holds together tJie different elements of the 
idea, so that uny one of them being posited the whole idea is 
posited as well Such term contains the whole truth of the 
idea, it is true as the idea itRelf. it cannot be an object of 
research, but it ia an ultimate datnm which m^t-apbysics 
aimply recognises. What is the object of inquiry is not the 
truth of ideas but the relations of their truth to existence, and 
this rd/d belongs to seieuces. The criterion adopted by science 
for tlds purpose is that of ct/nsistency between a possible con- 
cept realised by a logical model, and a con^espondent percept 
afforded by observation. But. as is well known, such criterion 
is nut sufficient to sliow the truth of an idea, if we take, for 
example, the mechanical and the? electromagnetic theories of 
light, both of them are consistent with the facts, but which is 
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the true idea of light itcrotding t& wmi'tau-i/ 1 This i.Titerioii, 
however, keeps its value, if we admit that tlic aini of tha 
sciences is not to inquire after truth, but simply to pularge the 
percepMiJil field nl' the particular idea of existence. The idea 
in the curiuant of which the relations of llie trutli of ideas to 
existence are seen to he real is th« idea of validUy. The work of 
seience is, as I hnve noticed, to establish the validity of 
ihe content of ide-as, viz.. to detiue the relations of them 
to existericc. Validity, like truth, is an idea, its content 
is a relation, through which the content of an idea, considered 
as a logical model, ia bound to existence by a sugyestion — 
existence being the idea in which the percepts or thats o! all 
other ideas are determined. The thata of the idea of validity 
are the single connections of the contents of ideas, considered as 
logical models, with existence. These connections are the means 
through which we can puss from the contents to tht corre- 
spondent existent? of idieas, considered aa logical models. It is 
evident that validity essentially presupposes the ideaa of truth 
and existence. The truth of an idea is presupposed tJi all the 
relations of the idea to existence. Validity shows one &ide of 
the truth uf an idea, the side in which the idea touches, iso to 
epeak, the idea of existence. It must not be ComottL-n that 
validity and tmth are two ideas ({uite distinct from one another^ 
and both distinct from existence. Existence does not support 
truth, tht: criterion of consistency in which this might seem to 
take place mij^hc at the very most bear upon tlie validity of the 
function accomplished by the content of the idea in leading to 
the discovery of an existent. So tlie discover)- of something 
that has caused a ceriain oU'oct docs not couKmi the truth of 
the principle of causality, but it only bears upon the validity of 
its relations to existence. !Nor does the reality of an existent 
receive any sanction by its claim to truth. As we have noticed, 
something cannot be asserted as true unless there is something 
already asserted as real. We may compare the relational 
nature of validity to A bridge between the truth of an idea 
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and existence, one end of \rhich ia moved by the ceaseless 
flux of existence, the other lies unmovable iu the region 
of tnith. 

Time doea not affect tnith but f>nly existence, so that if a 
8elf eould Ije conceived out of exiatence. aud placed in the 
unmovable region, the reaHty present to him would be inde- 
pendent of' the variable time. While i£ validity were severed 
from tins relation and sought in eithei- of the two terms, viz., in 
truth ur existence, we should find ourselves in lace of an 
inaoIuMe problem. Validity caunot be identitied with truth, 
because while that bears essentially a relation to existence, 
truth, if it lias any meauiii^ at all, bears no relation to existence : 
existeiH^e and tnitb, as already noticed, are reals independent of 
one another, although they can suggest one another. Nor can 
we identify validity with esistence, smce existence by itself is 
deprived of any character of validity, to obtain which 13 
required the co-operation of a real essentially transcending 
existence. Whenever existenta woidd seem to show the validity 
of anj-thiiig, there is always the question left unsoH'ed whether 
the validity shown by many different existente will be verified 
in general. 

The act in which the i-elation of existence to some other 
idea makes itself manifest in the sphere of existence is the 
net of knowing. Whether we define knowledge as the product 
of some activity of the self, or as a mere correlativity between 
two terms which we call subject and object, we are always 
as:serting in it some relation to existence, and all that forma 
the object of possible knowledge reah&es a relation to existence 
capable of app^ring within existence. So what ia absolutely 
independent oJ' existence, a& is the truth of ideas, is not a 
possible object of kuowledye. The problem of knowledge is 
essentially the problem of defining the relations of ideas to 
esistence, but as existence is not a simple idea, but one asserting 
the reality of the elementary categories of space, time, and self, 
80 an attempt must first be made to define the relations between 



''tliGse three elementar}* ideas. These relations will show in a 
letter light the idea of existence, and thence it may be attempted 
to define the relation of any other idea in general to that of 
existence. Beginning with tlie self, our personal self, besides 
l3eing ]jerlia]i8 sometliiiig else than idea^ is an idea aa well, like 
space and time it is one of the factors of e.ti.'itence, and as such 
a iiecessaiy condition of the reality of existence. Its content 
6hoWB intuitively the unity of itself, its that is the series of jta 
liine actuations. The problem of defining the content of such idea 
has attracted the special attention olt idealiats since Kant pointed 
to this coutent as containing a poaaible solution of the problem 
of knowledge. As I have endeavoured to show at the beginning 
of this priper, there i& no f^round tor attributing lo self as idea 
an efficient, activity for detfrminiiif,' the reality naserted as 
cjoncept or as percept, and this is a point which must not be 
foi'gotten in tlelining the independence of ideas from the reality 
of the self. According to what I have said ideas are related to 
self, as idea, but independ'tint of it taken as an active principle. 
In, their relation to self as idea they are what tliey appeat to t>e 
in the actuation of ctonscionsness, in relation to the self as a 
uonative principle they assert theniaelves as objective. To try 
to know tlieir reality apart from their relation lo self would be 
a self-contindictory attempt. The reciprocal correspondence 
l>etwt;en self as idea, and any other idea is maintained even 
M'hen botJi terms, considered in their time actuation con- 
liuuoualy tend to a limit sta^^ of nothiiij_Tie&B. 

If we follow the self up to the most rudimentary stage of 
ilB actuation, we may, with gnod reason, say that there is a 
correspondent rudimentary idea of apace or time, and reciprocally 
to a rudimentary stage of these there correaponds a rudimentary 
net of the self. The same relations between apace, time and 
self, which subsist at a limit stage of these three elements, 
fiubBisl also, in a fuller lightj in the stage of the individuation 
which they rieacU in the development in time of the conscious- 
nesB of existence. Ab for the relations of existence to other 
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ideas in general, we know of them nothiug more than what is 
asserted with the act of coasciousneaa, and with this act such 
relations appear to be simply those of suggeatiou made by the 
coutentofan idea towards an exiateut. Since the relation of 
aoy idea to existence is identical with Chat of the concept of au 
idea to its percept, wliich, as we have seen^ is that of a mere 
suggestiofl. 

The self to which ideas are related is not only an idea 
but Uie willing &elf as well, and iu i-espect to thi& I have 
defined the idea of objectivity. Correlative to this idea stands 
the idea of subjectivity, the content of this idea embraoea the 
willing self in the whole of its doinaiu, viz., with its power oE 
out-determining itself through our liviog organism, and with 
the correspondence which connects it with self considered 
a8 a mental fact, The moments of the willing self are the 
teiToa (jf a double correspoadeDce, in one the seiies of the 
correspondent terma are mental facts, in the other they are 
mechanical movements of our organism. To the latter kind of 
correspondence we may trace the idea of causality, if by 
causality we mean a correspondence between two terms 
possessing in common some factor of individuality, and provided 
that mechanism ia conceived to be a phenomenon not absolutely 
opposing the nature of the willing self. Without these two 
conditions causality loses its positive character, which malies its 
reality to be recognised as a special con^eapondence within 
experience, and losea all value as a eategorj' of intellij^ibility in 
the physical world. 

The other correspondence mentioned above, connecting the 
imlividuationa of the willing self with a series of mental facts 
is the expression of the idea of purpose. 

I will close these few couaidcTations, which, I believe are 
susceptible of a wider and deeper treatment, with a i-emark 
about the logical nature of the relation under consideration. 
When in this reference we abstract from the character of 
obJMstivity which we find it invested with, the relation becomes 
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a merely logical one. It is evident that the possible terms of 
such relation, wheu the character of objectivity is suppresseil 
can be but two concepts since any correspondence between a 
percept and a concept is atrictly objective. The two terma of 
the loyit-al relBtton so obtained, ^re compatable to one another, 
because they are built up of common elementary concepts or 
categories. Such operation of referring them to one another we 
call jiiLlgment. If this reference is objective, jmlgntent objectively 
puts on the chanicter of truth, and if hotween the two peicepts 
correspondent respectively to the two coDcepta of the judgment 
there is an objective reference also, the character of truth is 
matter of intuition. But, if tratb, which is suggested by the 
objectivity of reference between the two concepts, is not matter 
of intintinn, its truth is no more controllable by ns than that of 
the idea whiuh the objective reference claims to represent. But 
if there is given or reached an idea with a chmacter of tnith, 
such character is predicable also of alL the single references or 
judgments contained in or objectively flowing from such idea, 
and if we succeed in showing how the reference of an idea to the 
predicable (!rw as to its own natural character, is an operation 
not involving that of judgment, we cau see how a theory of 
judgment is subordinated to that of idea, taking this in the 
meaning explained above. The dependence of a theory of 
judgjneiit upon a theory of the idea can be reduced to two main 
points: one regarding the poasibiUty of forming a judgment, if 
an idea can he given independently of judgment; the other 
regarding tlic truth of judgment, showing that its truth is 
ultimately reducible to the truth of the idea. Now the main 
and general operation of reference through which an idea claims 
to be true, is not necessarily a judgment, although judgment is 
esfientially a particular case of such genemi operation, so even in 
this way we niight be led to consider the idea as the entity 
euciosing in itself the unity realised by judgment, and eonae- 
quently as the unit and ultimate datum of reality as 
intelligible. 
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VII.— TIMELESSNESS. 

By F. B. Jevoss. 

" We bear Time to Iiis tomb in Eternity." 

Thb words are successive — when we come to think of it, 
but the line is viewed by the mind as a whole. Tlie succession 
of the words may be the given fact, and the association of them 
into a whole may be a subsequent proceeding. Or, second, the 
line may be the j;iven fact, and the dissociation of it into 
separate words may be the subsequent proceeding, juat as the 
dissociation of a word into its constituent syllables or letters is 
an analysis to which we may subsequently, though we do not 
always, proceed. Or yet again, in the third place, conceivably 
both the succession and the simultaneity may be not only given, 
but also ultimate fact. Or, fourth, time-distinctions may 
indeed be given, but may be appearance, false appearance, and 
Timelessness the ultimate fact. 

I. I will take first the view that the words are really 
successive, and only appear to be simultaneous, or a unity, or 
a whole, or non-successive — whichever way you choose to 
put it. On this view they appear in what is called by 
Mr. E. K Clay {The Alternative., p. 167), " the Specious Present." 
He says : " all the notes of a bar of song seem to the listener to 
be contained in the present All the changes of place of a 
meteor seem to the beholder to be contained in the present. 
At the instant of the termination of such series, no part of the 
time measured by them seems to be a past" Tliis Specious 
Present " is really a part of the past — a recent past — delusively 
given as being a time that intervenes between the past and the 
future." The notes, or the words, only seem present ; they are 
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really past, in spite of the fact thnt every one appears present. 
Professor W. Jainea [Prhieiples of Fgi/cha/offt/, I, p. GlO) ipiotes 
Mr. Clay and aJopta thti theory cf the Specious PreaeiiL: it is 
"a dimiliuu block." " TUe experience is froiu the outset a 
synthei-ic datum, not a simple one." "The crij^'inal oxperiuuce 
of both space aod time is always of something already given as 
a unit, inside of which attention afterwards discriniiuates 
parts in rehitioii to each othev." The nutnher of successive 
icuprasaious which oau appear to be contained in Ihv SpeuLous 
Preaeitt seems to be diR'orently estimated, and has uo iraport' 
ance for the present purpose, as the Specious Present does not 
really last froiu six to twelve seconds — the events that Buet-eeded 
each other in those seconds appear to be presented all together 
in the Specious Present, but that is mere appeainnce, sucli a 
pwaent is " specioua " not real. This aeema to be the view of 
Professor Ward also, who, in the ai'ticle on Psychology in the 
Unci/do^ytdia Brltannica. aays, "in reality, paat, present, and 
future are differences in time, but in presentation all that 
coiTesponds to these diflereuces is in consciousness .^iinul- 
taneously." 

The positioOj then, ia that there are dirtbrences iu time, viz., 
the past, present, and future; and that in consciousness there is 
something which correaponds to those differeQce.-!, hut this 
cfine.spoudimidili'ereuce is con -temporal, lor all tiiat correfipoiiils 
to the time-difier&nces is in conscionsne^^s BLmnltaueoa^ily ; and. 
therefore, since past and future cannot really be simultaneous, 
wbeieaa what corresponds to them iu consciouauesB is Himul- 
tanepus in pryaentation, the differences in presentation Hre 
themselves non -temporal, thouf^h somelmw they correspond to 
real dilt'ereuces in time. What is known, therefoi'e. i$ the 
non'temporal diflereuces. Wliat ia assumed is the existence in 
reality of time -distinctions corresponding to the nou-temporal 
(Uffereucee. Fii-^et^ then, we have to enquire : gi'anted that the 
reality of time may come to he known, in what way do the 
non-temporal distinctions which are given simnltaueoujily in 
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presentation, warrant or compel us to infer the existence of 
time-(!ifierencpa cfttrespondiEg to them, that is to infer the 
reality of time, or to assume its reality ? Next, if the Specious 
Pre.«">tit is only apparent or appearance, what is the nature 
of tlie rtal present ? 

As to the first point, Volkmann {Lehrbuch dcr Psmkologie, 
II,p. 12) calls attention to the aiititliesia "dnas die '\'orstell- 
ungeu A und B, um in Naelieinander vorgestellt zu werden, dJi, 
diUait die Vorstelluiigen iiachcinaiider erscheineu, muss ihr 
Voratellen gegenwiirti;^ sein," that is, as Proteseor James 
interprets it (p. 629), "If A and B are to be represented 
m occiirrlnti in gttccessmi they must heMinnltaiirovsh/ rqiffAnited: 
if we liretn think of them as one after the other, we ■am&iihittk 
them both at once/' What seems to be implied ie that (I) A is 
succeeded by B — idea B succeeds idea A, but there is thus far 
no idea of succeseinu ; (2) A and B are next " flimultaneously 
represented" — neither, apparently, ig pres^ent mij lunger; 
both are re-preseuted ; and, beonuse they are re-presented 
together, we are able to think of them as one after tlie other. 
It would swem, then, that in stage (1) we have no idea whatever 
that there is any auccesaion. Now (a) if wo do not know that 
there was any succession, we have no right to say that A was 
succeeded by B ; {h) if we know that A was Bucceeded by B, it 
is incorrect to say that w« have uot the idea of Bucceeaion in 
this stage. But {b), if admitted, makes it superflnouB tu go on 
to stage (2) — we know of the auccession, before the simultaneous 
representation takes place ; and it is not from the simultaneous 
reprc'setitation that we infer the succession. So let us iidopt(a). 
Then in stage (1), whatever else we know about B and A, we 
have no idea of theii' guccession, A& Mr. S. H. Hodgson puts it, 
in a passage whicli will be quoted again later, " in an isolated 
moment, we could not tell which part of it cajue first" — in the 
isolated moment A B we could not tell whether A or B came 
tirat. It ia in stage (2), when their re-presentations are simul- 
taneous, that we think of them, or int«rpret the presentations, 
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fts ha\-ing been sucoessive. But what, k the (trouiid for so 
thinking them ? They ai-e jriven as simultaneous. Up to this 
sUigt;, We have not even the idea of aucceasiou ; gr*ni''6d that we 
get it somehow at this stage!, what is there to leatl us to believe 
that it is a valid idea and not a false inference ? Volkmann's 
argument apparently is " ii' A and B are to he represented as 
occurriiiff in sttccission they must be sim-ultaTieouslif ntyrcsmied." 
That tatty be so. or it may not. But the fact that they ar& 
represented as occurring in one way cannot be in itself a 
decisive pniof that they really occur in a totally ditfeient way. 

In Volkjnann's ai^imeiit, the diffbrencea lietween the 
re-presentations are temporal In Professor Ward's tlie 
dillbrenees are non -temporal, as we liave seen, and are diflcr- 
ences hi presontation. At the biick of Volkraajin'a rc-preaeu- 
tations lay presentations. At the back of Professor Ward's 
presentation lies reality : dlfiereuees in time are in reality, 
what corresponds to them is in presentation, and is non- 
teioporal. But if we seek to find in these non-temporal 
lUstinctione anything that will prove that there are time- 
differences corraapimdiDg to them somehow, we shall he 
tlisappointed. lu presentation the non-temporal distinctions 
are given simnltanoously ; hut how or why wo should infer 
from that fact that the temporal ditferencea are not ajmu!- 
taneoufi, does not appear clear- If we confine ourselves, as ai- 
present we are doing, to onr presentations, and if in cmr 
presenlatiooB we come nCToss none hut non-temporal di&tiuc- 
tions, then we have no experience of temporal differences;: 
and BO, no warrant for assuming them to exist. Why do we^ 
in order to explain the uon-temporal diflcreucea which alone 
are presented U^ ue, resort to tlie hypotheaia (for fi-om this 
jioint of view it ia nothing more) that, outsidej away from 
(we cannot, without begging the question, say " before ") the 
nou-tempnral ditlereiiccfl of presentatiun, there are ume- 
iliflerenccs i' aiid what exactly are these "time" diHerences, 
from this point of view i On what ground are they supposed 
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diffewnt from the non-temporal iliBtinctions whicli alone are 
presented to us ? How do we know that they even exist, if 
they da not occur ia presentation f and how du we know tbftt 
they coTTespond somehow to the tinie- differences and do not 
correspond exactly ? OE course, if they do correspond exactly, 
then past, pi^es^nl, and future co-exist in reality as they do in 
presentation, and no otherwisa That, however, is the second 
of the four posaibilities which I am coneidering ; and I ^hall 
deal with it shortly. 

Before doing bo, I luust notice that Mr. L. T. Hobhouse^ in 
liis Theory 0/ Kmnvlcdge, when lie ia discussing " the contents 
of Apprehension " (pp. SOj?!), comes to the conclusion that " wc 
must admit that successive facts are present to one and the 
same act of apprehension " ; and, paradoxical though it uiay 
seenij " the imniediate poat remains actually present to the 
apprehending conscious nesa." This, then, assumes that the 
change from immediate past to actual present is a change 
which goes on in reality, and of which a cflnscionauess may 
Cor may not) have apprehension. That assumption may or 
luay not commend itseU to us when we come to consider it 
Anyhow it seems to make the change from past to present a 
change that goes on quite independently of the consciousness ; 
and to make it the business of the consciousDess to appi-ehend 
the change; and it fleeme to present the dJfBculty as lieiug; 
given tlie change fi-om past to present, how doea the conscioua- 
nesa apprehend it ? And the solution offered by Mr. Holihouee 
is that to tht- apprcktndiiuf cofLScufusness " the immediate put 
remains actually present.''' Now, without venturing to aay 
how Mr. Hohhouse would interpret his words, we may say 
that they are patient of lieing interpreted to mean that, 
whereas to the apprehending consciousness the immediate 
]iast remains actually present, in reality it does not, Lr.. that 
the past cannot actually be present, the " now " cannot in 
reality be " not now," but to the apprehending consciousness 
the past may appear present, though it cannot really he so. 



To understand how the past may appear present without really 
being so, we may borrow an iUiistratiou from Mr. HoIilviuHe, 
Assume that an act of apprehension occupies a second ; 
imagine ft process which lasts a second, and consiets of four 
stages — A, B, C, D. Each of those stages is over before the 
next begins ; yet " the mind views tlie proeesB as a whole " : 
the whole of the process is apprehended at once — a single act 
of apprehension apprehends it and its parta But. though the 
mind "views the procesa, or rather its parts, aa simidtaneoiia, 
still " whether as an event independent of conHCiousness, or as 
an orcHrrence in consciousneaa, A ia certainly not conlem- 
porfliieous with D." That i& to say, A B C D are in reality 
facts succeeding one another ; A, even aa an occurrence in 
consciouenesB, is not really contemporaneous with D, yet tlie 
two are or appear to lie Hinmltaneoualy presented to conscious- 
ness. The presentations, A B C D, are successive, hut " at 
last " they are Biraultaneoualy presented to consciouHness : 
"at laKt, the whole A B C P as facts succeeding one auialitT 
are simultaneously pi-eaented." As an occurrence in eon- 
sciousnegs, or as ati event independent of couscionsitiefis. they 
are " certainly not {contemporaneous," hut they " are siuiul- 
taneously presented/' To the apprehending consciousness, 
therefore, the past appears simultaneous with the present, i.he 
"not now" with the "now"; but they are certainly n<it 
contemporaneous, they are only " simultaneously presented " 

" The mind," then, Mr. Hohhouse is clear, " views the 
process," A B C, or past, present, and future, "as a whole." 
But whff the mind should view past, present, and future as 
simultaneouh, or present theui simultaneously, when they aie 
really successive, Mr. Hobhonee. as far as I can make out, does 
not explain. Still less^ I think, does he prove that the time- 
differences are not in reality as tliey ai-e given in apprehension 
viz., simultaneous. 

Stilt, as the argument is that in reality past, present, and 
future are succeaaive, and are simidtaiieous only in appe^rnnce, 
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or a& presented, ov in thp Specious Present, let us see if the 
Specious Present ia a present help. 

Past, present, and future are presented or given together ; 
and it ia desii-al to prove that they do not exist together, but 
only appear so to exiat. Now, tlie Specious I'lesent. I suggest, 
affords no sucli proof. It does not prove, it merely asserts, 
(1) that the preseutacion in queBtioii is appearance, and (2) that 
the Specious Present is not present, hut (in Mr, Clay's words, 
already quoted) " really is part of the past." It aB3ume& then 
the very position that wants proving, vh,, that tinie-dislinctioQS 
are real : it does not prove, it simply assumes:, thetu reaL Thd 
only queaiioQ therefore is whether it is a self-consistent 
assumption^ or one which being inconsistent with itself must 
be dropped by us. Now, it aasuiues the reality of succession: 
it assiiDiea, that is to say, that the past must be over when the 
present begins, aad that the past cannot 6f present, even to us, 
Auci it giiL-s on to say that the Siiectous Present "really ia part 
of the past." From which it fuUows that it cannot be present 
to UB. If, indeed, it were now present to me, ^ving jiie an 
illusory or delusui-y picture of temporal events, it wouhl bo 
present nnd it wuuld he "specious." But it is "really a part 
of the past"; aud, if so^ it caimut consistetitly be held, hy 
those who believe in the reality of time-distiuotious, to be 
present. By th«m it must either be rejected a* incon^istemt 
with their belief in the reality of timeHUsttnctiona : or, if 
accepted, i>e accepted as proving that tiuie-dliitiiictioiiB are not 
real, inasmuch as it is really present, here and now, taui yet is 
" really a part of the past." 

Again, has the Specious Present a time-length ? If it really 
is from six to ten seconds long, as psychologists calculate, then 
it ia BO nut only m appearance but in reality, and is not merely 
" Hpecious." But, once more, this gives up the contention that 
past, preaeutj and I'uLure only appear to be given togetlior. 
Then let us take it that it has not reuUy auy tUue-leugtb ; 
and that it is "apecions" iu appearing to have a duration which 
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it does not really iwspess. Let ua recofjuise, in fact, tliat the 
intuition of lUiTation does not ncceaaarily imply the duration 
of intuition. TUe question then arises whether the Specious 
Present is really present ; or, if we come to that, vrhat do we 
really mean by the present ? If the apparent preseot is 
flppearaJice, what is the imtiire o( the i*eal present ? 

Wiat 18 the real present ? Mr. S. H, Hodgson (Philosophy 
c/ Ef fiction, 1,243-254) says, "strictly apealcing tliere is no 
present : it is composed -of past nnd future divided by an 
indivisible point or iusUint. That, instant, or time-point, is the 
strict present." Let na say, divided by a vertical line, having 
length but no breadth. One side of the line is the past, the 
other side is the futui'e ; but the line has, strictly, no breadth — 
the pa.«t touches the futme ; the past ia one side of the line and 
the future la the other aide, and between them there is nothing. 
Indeed, there is no between: "strictly speaking there is no 
present." Yet this line — inasmuch as it consists (if a non- 
«xistent thing can consist of anything) only of the mefting of 
past and future (and the past ejcists no longer, the future not 
yet ; and the past did, the future will, exist only by becoming 
present, ix.. by becoming a non-existent tiling) — " is a seijucuce 
of tlifferent feelings." It may be a mininumi, but, inasmuch 
U3 It consista of present and future, " this niininiuni has dura- 
tion " ; "a fotnier and a latter are iaolutled in the minimum 
of consciousness" ; and " time-duration \a inseparable from the 
niiniinuni. nutwithataudiug that, in an isolated moment, we 
could not tell which of it came first," 

II. I think it mu9t be adniiLttd the view that past, present, 
and future arc raally succesBive has ditticulties: "etrictly 
speaking there is no present," and what appears to be present 
" is composed of past and future," of which one exists no longer 
and the other not yet. Indeed, it might even seem liom this 
■rfiat time is wholly illusory ; but it would be premature to 
jump to this conclusion before considering the second of the 
four views which I am proposing to examine. Tlie second 
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vi^w is that past, present, and future not only axe given 
together but do really co-exiat. It is not denied tliat they 
succeed or appear to succeed one another ; but it ia innintinniid 
that they co-exist iu reality, as ihey co-exist in appearance. 
Tlie queation may then be asked : if past, present, and future 
really co-exiatj why do they appear succeasive ? That question, 
however, need not now be put: it' it. can be shown tliat they 
really coexist, the ditticulty ol nnderetauding why reality 
should be different from its appearance will not weigh against 
the demonstrated fact that CD-existenee ia the reality. That 
q^uestiou may stand over. The present questiun is, do they 
co-exisl ? We know they are, or appear, successive ; we want 
to know whether they i-eally co-exist Is it an inference, or 
is it a given fact ? It would b^irdly seem to be a given fact 
that the earth was once a molten mass; neither would the 
result o£ the next general election seem to be given now. 
Both would seem to be inferential. The co-eKistenee then of 
past, present, and t'utui-e would seem to be inferred. From 
what ; fi-om experience, tu our experience, a phrase of worda 
or musical notes ia, or appears to be, given togetlier: we are 
uwaie of the whole phniae, or of Lbe phrase as a whole, and of 
the several words or notes wliich compose it. The component 
wordH or notes are sncceasive, so that if, or whilst, the second 
of them is present, the first is past, and the ttdid i^i future, or 
yet to come. But, nevertheless, all three arc present in the 
orguiilc whole, in the phrase which alone Iiels meaning, and 
which must be there in its entirety to be understood, or, for 
that iiiattei', to be analysed into its constituent and micceraive 
words or notes. Indeed, even a word njust be given, must bo 
present to the mind he/ore it can be ^ialysed ijito its con- 
Htituent pliunetic elements; and so a phrase nmst be there, 
and ilH part» cu-exi»tent, before its coostituent parts can be 
proiioimccd successive, or judged to bo cO'-esiBtent even. It is 
true that onr "time-graBp" is limited to sis or ten seconds; 
&nd that for us the past, present, and future only co-exist 
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witliin tliat limit. Hut we liave only to imtigiue a luiiid 
whose tiine-gi-asp is not subject to limitation, aud then every- 
tiling will be encluBed within its grasp. As Proiesaor Royre 
puta it iTh' t^Vorlil and thr Jiufir-uiHtd, II, p. 145), in answer to 
the qiiestiou, " iiow then for God shall this difference of pnsc 
and futui-e be transcended, and all be seen at once ? I repljv 
in precisely the 9&jne sense all the notes of the melody except 
tliia note iire not wlw-n this not* soundij, but are either no- 
lonffrr or nut i/rt Yet ynu may know a series of these notes at 
once. Now precisely 8o God knows the whole time-aequeuce 
of the world at once. The difference is merely one of span." 
And ProfesBor Sidgwick {Diahjur on Time and Common JSeruse : 
Mind, October, 1894) seems to have held much the same view : 
he says, " I follow thefte theologians in conceiving the past and 
fnture as aimultflneously present in knowledge to the Divine 
Mind ; but I am forced tu conceive this preaence uf all the 
known to the Infinite Kuower as perpetual, if I would avoid 
conceiving it at a point of time." 

In Profeasor Hoyce's argument we start from experience ; 
tlie basis which he takes for his nrgument is the " Specious 
Present," and tl»e ditference between the human and the Divine 
mind " is merely one of span." The Speeious Present is now ; 
and it contains, say, three noteij, each of which in tm-n is also 
notr ; so Llifti, if we confine our attention to the Specious 
Present, there is a now within the now, aa the present hour is 
within tlie ptesent day. On the other hand if we look outside 
the Specious Preeent, ov the phraae of words or noEes^ we tiud 
that it ift preceded and sueceedetl by a lnifore and tt/ler. Expand 
the phraae fid injiniturn ; and, if tho infinite phrase is uuii; it is 
in time, and carries with it a iioi nme, preceding and succeeding 
it. If the Specious Present wits specious to start with, then 
expanding it, even /td iufinilnm, will not make it the less 
speciouH ; the diflerence between the expanded and the 
unespaTHled fomia of it is, we have been assured by Professor 
Boyc**, " merely one of span." If ao, then the e.xpanded, like 
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the imexpanded, form is iu time. If, ou the other haad, the 
Specious Present of the Intinite Knower is not to be coneeived 
*■ at a point o£ time," if it is not in time, it is no noic. ue., it is 
not preceded by a no lontftr or followed by a nof -yd. But if it 
is not in timie, it would be better not to talk of it as *' present," 
for the word inevitably suggests time. Indeed, it is only st.> 
far 08 it suggests time — eiratieoualy from this point of view — 
■only so far aa. this " specious " present ia sujjjwsed to lie " now," 
tliat it is susceptible of time-distinctions, and can be divided 
into the no i&ngtr and the nU yd. If the Specious Present (of 
iin^ mind) is not in time, it ia no nmc ; nor is any part of it. 
If it is not temporal to start with, siibdivision will not make 
it temporal. IE the sunple phmee of words or notes in not nvto, 
neither can any one of them be m>w: there Bimply is no tuw , 
no present — and therefore no past and uo future. But if thare 
M no past, present, or future, they cannot uo-exist And, after 
all, quite apart Irom oi'gnmeut, it really does, stem atrange to 
maintain that the same momenta of time are both successive 
and non-BUCcessive, %.«.. co-existent, or both siiniiltaaeoua and 
not simultaneous. But, inasmuch as without argument it 
■would seem at least aa atranii^e to deny as to maintaiu it; and, 
*fiuce Professor Royce does maintain it, let us consider this, the 
third of the views which were prajwaed in the opening para- 
graph of this paper for examination. 

HI. The thiiti view ig that both the succession and the 
aimultaneity of past, present and future are not only given but 
are ultimate fact. Professor Koyce takes up the position 
■(p. 115) that as a fact of psychology, overlooked by meta- 
physicians, simultaneity and succession are " present itt once to 
•our consciousness " ; and we have seen already that to aa&ei-t 
either of them whilst denying the other results apparently in 
the necessity of denying both. If either is proiiuimced uppoar- 
atice, both must he. Let ua avoid this, then, W proiiouncinjj; 
both to be real It is in fact absurd, Professor Royce says, tu 
speak "as if the at i?iux implied that there were for ns no 
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temporal dktiiiction between the tiist imd iIil- last beat or note " 
{p. 143) ; and it is equally absuvd to spuak a& if it implied no 
such diatiuction for the Ab&olute : " the temporal sequences 
m;;8t be viewed as Laving in the real wurld, and fur the 
Absolute, the same twofold iiiiaracter that our tenipoi'al 
ejqjBrieutea have for ourselveB " (p. liO). " Present " or " aow " 
lias the same two-fold character for the Absolute as for ub ; the 
two-fold sense is the ultiinat* fact (p. 14^). Expand the 
Specious Present, which for us is only a few seconds loiig, atl 
inJiniliiiH, liud you get Eternity. You get Eternity", not Tiuje- 
lessne^s ; for the Specious Present, whether it bo that uf the 
human or that of the Biviue iniud, is equally made up of past^ 
present and future, ol' siicceBsivo moments. Il is, if 1 may so 
put. it, a temporal (or a temjiorary) Eternity: "this same 
temporal world is, when regarded in its wholeueas, an Eternal 
order "(p. 138). 

Pjofeftsor Roycea metaphysical theory of time would appeal* 
to be built upon a psychological basis, Lc, upon the psycho- 
logical theory of the " Specious Present," for he says at the 
Ije^'iniiing that the psychologicjil theory has been " peraiatently 
iynored by mauy of the metaphysical interpreters, of the 
temporal aspect of the univeree " (p. 115), and at the end that 
" this two-fold view of your nature, as a temporal proce^ and 
an eternal sysieni of fact, is precisely as valid and aa obvious 
aa the two-fold view of thn melody or of tlie rhytbm " (p. 147). 
So far then as tlie validity of tlie metaphysical theory depends 
upon the validity of the psychological theory, it is open to the 
same ditticnities as those already uj-ged against the '' -Specious 
Present." lint, not to dwell upon or itpeat those ditHcultiee, 
we may ask, does the assumption that paat, present and future 
are both coexistent and successive, take them out of time or 
does it nut i If it does, then past, prosout and lutui-e. which 
are di-itinctious in time, are not in time: and that liardly 
sounds convincing. If it does not, then past, present aad future 
are in time ; and therefore are preceded by a past and followed 
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by a future. That seems to be the alternative favoured hf 
Professor Royce when he says " tliere is in fact no last 
raomeiit" (p. 136), But it seems also to be the alteinative 
which he excludes wheu he says, " this same temporal world is, 
u'hfn rtgankd in its 'n^hoUnK&s, an eterual order." To say 
" regarded in its wholeness " is to ask us to believe in a present 
which had no past and haa no future, that m to say it requires 
US to helieve iu a present time which ia not in time. Thus we 
relapse into the uncouvinciug poaitiou that past, present and 
future are not in time. Tliis we are reluctant to do — it would 
be preferable to say that pMt, present fttid future, time- 
distinctiou-s. :ire not real, and that time, with its distinctions, ia 
mere appearauee — and Trofessar Royce's statement that " there 
is in fact no last moment " must mean that there is in Eeality 
no last moment, and that for the Absolute there ia no laat 
moment, Further, if theve is in fact no laat moment, theu there 
is in fact no first nioment ; and therefore first and last cannot 
be comprised in a unity. Nor can thfuy, if they do not exist, 
help with tlie aid of other momeats (equally non-existent) to 
form a totality. And, if there is no unity or totjiUty of the 
momenta of time, it is vain to speak of regarding them in their 
wholeness; and consequently impossible to consider the 
temporal oriler as eternal, for that can ouly be done by regarding 
tlie moments of time in their wholeness. The unity or totality 
of the muments which make up the wholeness of time Ima 
precisely the same validity as the nioments themselves^ ; and 
there ia " in fact no last moment," no tirat, and no intervening 
moments. And, if there are no moments of time, there is no 
possibility of maintaining that they are (or are not) both 
successive and co-existent.* 



* A practical u'bjectiO'ii to Boyce's ftrguTneut ia tliat it tniiken the 
Freedom of tlie Will iiupuseible or unacceptable ; the tiiiie-Beri,L'a is real, 
weseeonJy aimrfcioiiof it, a.iiJ luelieve that a* regards the Not-yet the Will 
is frvc, 'V\w AbtKilut^ Hees the whole of the tiiue -series, xa^ AQes th« 
tnitfi, viz., thut the TUtt-s^t i& just a« fixed aud uniilterable as tbe 



TiiUB Car we have pictured time as a line, or (wit!i Professor 
Want) KucceasioD as a horizontal liui^ aud simultaneity a^ a 
Vertical line. Thus time hia been pictiu'ed, in effect, as move- 
ment iti spiiue, though, of course, uo one has thoiight it to W 
reidlj^ so. The question arises, whether if we iieiiouuce tlie 
picture, we shall shake off any misleadini^f associalious- 
rrofeaaor Bei^aon (Essai sur ies Donneds luvrnMiatca rfe fa 
Vo'iscicucf, jjp. 60-85) argues that we shall. He starts from the 
[losiiiori tliat two jiuints ul' space may co-exist^ but that two 
iiioiiients of time cauuot cu-ijxist : simultaneity is possible iu 
spacG, impossible iu time. We do itua^se, in a way, lUogically, 
before we Lhiuk it out, that bt/ore and after exist together, hut 
by In-furc and a/Ur we obviously really mean two niomeutJ* 
which do not exist together. This self-contradiction b due to 
the Tact that we represent to oui-selvea, or rather misrepreeeiit, 
the two momcvta of time as two jiuhiU of space. The points in 
a line do co-exist; but the moments of time do not. The idea 
then thfit the mouieutB of time do what they cauuot do, viz., 
co-exiet as pointB of space co-exist, is due simply to a false 
picture by which we desert what is given immetliately In 
euustiousness and misrepreiseDt time as spi'ead out iu space, and 
cuni'use tlie mumejits of the one with the points of the other. 
Hete then vi^ hAve the contamination of time with space, from 
which we must free oui^elves if we are are to get time as it 
is given immediately in conaciousuess. Momenta cannot be 
co-existent in lime ; points cannot succeed each other in space. 
Thus if points cannot succeed one another in space, neither ia it 
iu space that moments succeed one another ; and we have 



jio-lOnffiT— both are there, before Him. Th«s poiut of view of the 
AlieoJiite in exactly Umt ijf ihe vertical line tram whieb, in tlie " Specious 
Pieaeut," tb* receut pael is aeeu ; nothing ie fwlutt to Hiui, for He Icika 
lat'k iitinn A BC D, all of wliich eventa are past to Him, thouj^h to A, or 
to any ona at A, it appeiurs tbat BCD tkva f iitui'e. Heo'ce, all freedom is 
gone, (or ABC-D ai-e jtfust ; it is only from our jwint of view (A) tliat 
B L' U appear future and not yet fixed and fact. 
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to form some idea of the succession of moments of time, iincoQ.- 
laminated by space. Such succesaion Professor Bergaon caJla 
" pure succesaion." It ia " the form assumed by the succession 
of our conscious states when we abstain from separating a 
preaent etate from the stutea preceding it" (p, 75). The 
states, then, must uot be juxtaposed as though they were points 
in space : they must be organiaed, as the notes of tc melody are 
organised in a tune. The notes, though they are succcR^iLve, yet 
are parts of the air, much as the limbs of an organism though 
distinct are not separated From one another. The notes inter- 
peuetrate. It is only by abstraction that they can be separated. 
Unless and uniil they ai-e separated, we have " succession with- 
out distinction," i.e., " pure sucucBsiou." No apatial metaphor 
is involved in this conception : it would be inteltigible to a mind 
which knew not space. But we go and inject space into i;hiB 
" pure succesuion " and inteipret or misinterpret it us u row of 
points, ir., a line in apace. Wlien and only when v/tf have 
done this, we imagine we perceive he/ure and a/ifir simul- 
taneouely — whereas we cannot believe really that successive 
moments are the aame moment. Id " pure succession" thei-e is 
no reversibility betjause there ia no order. And there is no order 
because there are no terms to be arranged in order ; and there 
are no terms, because terms imply distinction ; and '* pure 
Huceeaaiou " has been defined to be " succession uithout 
distinction" (pp. 76jf!), 

Time, then, as it is immediately given in consciousness, is 
succession without distinction. This Buccession is dehued to 
be purely temporal and absolutely non-spatial ; it must, there- 
fore, be the succession of past, present, and future, of tlie now 
and the not now. But it is succession without diatinction. 
"Without distinction of what ? is it without distinction of the 
iioiv and the iioi now, or with that distinction and without any 
other ? On the one hand, past, present, and future^ the note 
and the tioI tioid are purely time-diatinctionB; they are distinc- 
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tions which are. or may be, absolutely non-spatial. On that 
view, ttien, " pure succession " will mean not " suucesaiou 
witliout. time-distinctions" but "Buccessioa without spatial 
distinctions." Substfj neatly, of course, past, present, and 
fntuix' nmy be compared to points in a line; but they must 
tirst lie there in order to be compared. If the imagination is to 
find a resemblance, there nmat be something (viz., the morat-nts 
of time) m which it can^ however uareasonably, fancy it detects 
ft resemblance to points is space. Lu that case, then, past, 
present and future, the note and the noi nmt\ are given 
immediately in consciousness; and we are brought back to the 
question whether what is thus yivea can be accepted, or 
whether it is inherently self -con tradictoiy. I think Professor 
Berg^on would himself not wish us to accept it. In that ciwe 
we are driven on to the other alternative, that "aucceasion 
without distinction " means "succession without distinction of 
pMt, present and future. " But if "pure snccesi>iou" is suctes- 
aion without distinction of the nmv and the rwt now, iu what 
sense is it succession at all ? If post, present and future are 
not of the nature of time, what is that time iu wliieh they ate 
known? Svirely it is not time at all, but Timeleasneas ? If 
80, 1 cannot see what is gained by speaking of " succession " : it 
is a succession in which nothing succeeds. It is also, we may 
note, a succession which, according to Professor Bergsou, " exists 
solely for the conscious observer," i.e., does not take place in 
space. Outside me, that is to say in space, there is no time ; 
true duration, the mutual interpeuetration of tlie facte of 
consciousness, is peculiar to the subject (pp. 81,82). Thus, as 
Mr. Ilrndley says {Ajrpearmice and Kmdiitf, p. !!US), " for science 
reality at least tries to be timeless." Aud Pitjfi^s&or bei-gsou 
argues that reality, as oliject, is Limelesa ; but that reality, as 
subject, ia marked by true dunitioii, that ia the mutual iuter- 
]jenetration of the facts of consciousness. But this mutnul 
interpenetraLion, when we come to look at it, Ib just that 
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simultaneouB presentation of the contents of the "Specious 
Present" which leads other writers than Professor EeT^son to 
deny that succession can be ultimate fact. The Buccet^sioa of 
which we are aware is represented aa a succesaion which h over 
when we view it, i.s., which must be non-exietent (aud so a 
" Specious Present*') bePore, ot in otder that we may vitw it — 
and how can we be aware of what is no longer there wh^n we 
look for it ? An inhabitant of Flat-land, condemned to move 
always in the same atrai^ht line, could never aee that his track 
made a line ; he would see it end on ; and, to undeiwtaud that it 
was a line, he would have to step off it and aee it sideways. 
Thus, the very fact ihat we are aware of time proves that we 
are not in time. As Air. liitchii^ put it {Philosophical SlmUfB), 
" to be aware of change of succession we must in some sense 
stand outside succession" (p. 91), that Ib to say, "the logical 
argument lor the existence of a timeless self is the jiossibilityof 
being aware of succesaion in time " (p. 189). Or, as Mr. Bradley, 
first of alU liad put it, "change rau&t be relative to a permanent" 
(p. 207). If flo, then, as Mr. Ritchie said, " time cannot l-e an 
ultimate reality : for it has only a meaning in connection with 
change" (p. 90). 

IV. Thus, we come, in the course of the proccsBion which 
bears " Time to his tomb in Eternity," to the fourth view 
mentioned in the opening paragraph, viz., that tinie-dietiiictiotis 
are indeed given but are appearance, and that Tiraelessnesa is 
the ultimate fact The alternatives that we have thus far had 
before us have been : (1) That BUCceBBioti is the ultimate fact 
and thai past,, present and future cannot co-exist ; (2) that their 
co-existence and mutual interpenetration is the ultimate fact, 
and that they aie only subsequently spaced out and distitjyuished 
— in appearance ; (3) that they are ultimately in fact, as they 
are giveu in appearance, at once successive and not successive — 
in reality they both do and do not co-exist. 

As they are given in appearance, auccession and Bimul- 
taneity contradict each other. As an appearance, that is, lime 
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contradicts itself. And if any one chooses to say that reality 
also contradicts itself, others are at liberty to remain uncon- 
vinced. If they remain so, if their faith is that reality does not 
contradict itself, then they must hold that Mr. Bradley sees the 
truth and says it : in time *' we are forced to see the false 
appearance of a timeless reality " (p. 209). 



VIII.— SYMPOSIUM— CAIJ LOGIC ABSTRACT TKOM 

THE rSVCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF 

THINKING? 

By y. C. S. ScHiLLEii, liERNAUD BoSANftDET, and Hastings 

Easitdall. 

1.—^^ F. C. S. Schiller. 
It might seeia at first sight that this question could be answered 
in three waya alone : by " ym," by " no" and by " mmf.timcs from 
some of than" But this is certainly tuo smisuine. Philo- 
sophic;d queslioug ui-e usually ubscuro because of the inveterate 
ambiguity of Ihe terms in which they are put. And in this 
case it is probably ossential to a profitable discussion that we- 
should fii"St f^^ee on the meaning aud function ol' Logic. In 
case, however, that this should prove to be impossible, it will at 
least b« jwlvantageous to explain the meaning in which I propose 
to use that term. 

The mesuinga which may l.>e attributed to "Log^ic" are 
numerous, and lijost lugiciana fiud it ueeessary, or at least 
couveuteut, to employ a good many oE them. It is, however 
possible to fix the extreme limits of the variation towards one 
or the other of which a consistent view of logic miist tend. The 
lirst oi these conceive.'* " Luf^ic" as concerned with actual think- 
iug, or even more aiubilioualy, as a ByatenmtiG evaluation uf real 
knowing. It does not, as auch, object to talk about "ideals of 
thuuglit," l)Ut it iusigta that tliiase ideals must be evolved frnm 
and kept in contact with the actual facta of thinking,, and 
considers tliat apart from these they are void of meaning and 
lose iall value. At the opposite extreme to this conception of 
Logic there lies a treatment wliicli ninke.? Logic a sort of 
calcidus of iinu^iuaries, as formal and as arbitrary as algebra. 




and not retnuring to be esseutially connected witii any human 
fuuction of cognition. 

Of theae two concoptiona of Logic, I shall very decidedly 
prefer the former. I shall aasiiine, tliat is, that to be a real 
science and not a laode of intellectual trifling, Logic must deal 
with actual thinking, and that its norms, whatever they are, 
must not be disconnected Croni the actual cognitive procedure 
of observable human minds. 

Assuming this, it Beuma that an attiruiaiive answer to our 
question is simply inconueivable. For all actual thinking ia 
psychologically conditioned throughout, and Logic has no 
business to ignore the fact. At any rate, the onus lies ou 
those who assert that this fact ia logically Jrielevant To 
ine the relevance of some of these psychological couditiona 
is so overwhelmingly evident that I cannot conceive what 
nieaniug the word "thought" can convey, if abstraction 
is really and rigiilly made from (1) interests (2) purpoae, 
(3) emotion, and (4) satisfaction. 

(1) I can nowhere discover anytliing deserving of the name 
of thought which is not actuated by paychological interest. To 
affirm tliis. moreover, seems merely a truism. It is merely to 
deny that thinking is a mechanical process like, e.^., gravitation. 
It ia to assert that the processes during which the course of 
conaciousness conjes nearest to being a purposeless flux of 
mental images are most remote from cognition. It is to deny 
that thinking pi-oceeds without a motive and without an aim, 
and to assert that in proportion as interest grows more dis- 
ciplined and concentrated thought l^ecomes more vigorous and 
more definitely purposive, 

(2) Thinking therefore must be conceived as esaenttolly pur- 
posive, and as the more couscigualy so, the more efficient it 
grows. Wienevev Logic therefore seeks to represent the actual 
nature of thinking, it can never treat of "the meaning" of 
propositions in the abstract It must note that the meaning 
depends on the use, and the use on the user's purpose. Kow 
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this purpose is primarily a question of psychical fact, which 
admits of being psychologically determined, and which no 
theory can safely ignore. If we attribute to logical rules 
a sort of inherent validity, a sort of discarnate existence apart 
from their application to cases of actual thinking, we reduce 
them to phantoms as futile as they are uuintelligible. 

(3) Emotion accompanies actual cognition as a sliadow does 
light. Even so unexciting an operation as counting has an 
emotional tone. The effect of this emotional tone seems to be 
various, and it need not be denied that in some people and in 
some forms it may have a hurtful effect on the value of the 
cognitive results. But this must be shown, and cannot be 
assumed, in any given case. And its alleged hurtfulness is no 
reason for denying the existence of this emotional bias, except 
to those who are very far gone in that application of " Christian 
Science " to philosophy which declares all evil to be " appear- 
ance." 

(4) If a feeling of satisfaction did not occur in cognitive 
processes the attainment of truth would not be felt to liave 
value. In point of fact such satisfactions supervene on 
every step in reasoning. Without them, logical "necessity," 
"cogency," and "insight" would become lueaniugless words. 

It seems clear, therefore, that without some psychological 
conditions, viz., those which have been mentioned, thinking 
disappears, and with it, presumably, Logic* Some, at least, 
of the psychological conditions cannot be dispensed with. 

It would have been needless to labour this point at such 
length if it had not been denied, and that by no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. F. H. Bradley. Like so many of Mr. Bradley's 
gems, it occurs in a footnote.f which I make no apology for 
quoting. 

* I rather suspect, liowever, that some symbolic logicians would 
regard thinking, i.e., judging and iuferring, as so inherently psychological 
as tn be extra-itrgical. 

+ Jlind, N.S., 61, XIII, 309. 
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" If in the end there is tu Iic no sndi thin^j ns iudepernlenL 
thcmglit," lie says. "thoii^Ut tlmt is, which in its actual 
exercise takes no wcount of the psifrkolcfficnl ntttation ;' I an) 
myself in the end leil irievitnlily to seeptiutsin. Tlie (liwt-riiie 
that every jiidg^iueut i-suHtifilhj iftpcmix on tkf nttirr. psi{r.kohtjkal 
state, of thy individual, anil derives from this its I'alsf^hfiod nr 
truth is. I presume, usually taken to aiuuuut tn ci»tnploLe 
8ceptifi$[ii." 

We learn from Lhis surprising passage thiit it is eomj^Iete 
sceplEcism to tuke complete account of the fncts in a co^iiitive 
procedure, and that it we will not deliberately falsify them, we 
lapse into scepticiani. Kut 1 must confess that Mr. Rrndley's 
menaces do not cow one. 1 cnn see uo shadow of a reiiaon wliy 
for logicid purposes such falsification should henecesaai'y. And 
even if it were, so far I'rain deterring' ua From scepticism,, I 
can conceive nothiug ihut should incline us more irresistibly 
towards it. 

Hut perhapB the terrible consetjuence of admitiing the facts 
is not that we should fall into scepticism ourselves, but that we 
should impel Mr Hmtili-y lnwai-ds it, and bo expose him to all 
the rude remarks he liaa liimself at various times mode about 
sceptics. This would be a situation which I for one should 
contemplate without dismay. For in common with many other 
]ihilosophers of various schools.t 1 have long MUBjiected tlmt 
only a very fine line ai hia own drawing separates Mr. liradley 
from EL sceptitism to which both his heart and the core of his 
doctrine inclined. \V\iea, therefore, I am told that a simple 
n^juest to reco^'iiiie tlie facts drives him across the line, I am 
disposed to wonder only tliat so light nn impetus should servo 
as a pretext for avowing whnt might well have been confessed 
before. 

At all events Mr, Bradley's difficulty is of his own manu- 
facture. Just before declaring that to lake account of 

• Itatics mine. 

i KuUilily Mr, Hildani;. 

I' 2 
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psychology was death to logic, lie had "agreed" that there 
was " no such existing thing as pure thought" Z^, presumably 
no tliinking free from psychological contamination. Admitting 
this, all should have been plain sailing. " Pure " thought 
being psychologically a false abstraction, ita tmublesome 
fictiuQ DeecC no lou^^er encumber the logical account of actual 
thinking. But this, apparently, would Ije sheer surrender to 
pragmatism, and so Mr. Hradley prefers to he " led inevitably 
to acepticLgm." He insists, clierefore, chat tliere amst be 
" independent " thought. The nieauing of this postulate is 
not explained. But presumably thought has to be "indepen- 
dent" of the psychical couditious.* But of these he had just 
" agreed " no existing tlii>ught could be independent. And so 
the contradiction ia completed which was to lead Mr. Bradley 
to avow his scepticism. That this cjutradiction ia not acci- 
dental, but inherent in the intellectuuliat conception of Logici 
we may ventuie to infer also from a veiy siniilur disaster which 
overtakes Mr. Bradley's most prominent disciple, Professor 
A. E. Taylor. In an article on " Trutli and Practice " in the 
Philosopkual Review for &lay, 1905, he begins (p. 267) by 

* I may of course littve fiiil(?d to appiehend what Mr. Bra^Uey 
here meaofl Ijy "independent'' Yam- the Uneiu b one of Llici^e nioat 
unacrupulounly juggled witli. Wlu'ii ]jluniliHia lia« to l«j deitiolislied byj 
a \rnitl, we heiir Einich bi the iniquity of the "IndeptiKleuce" ita reaJa 
cUiin, but wlieii it M A cjnefitJOD (A vinilicatiug a "UAelesH" phOoamphy 
it appeim* tliat every well- conducted " theoi-Btic " truth pre-serves a 
virtuous "independence.'' Similarly we are (old by "reaiists" that in 
tlie act of ktiowiug tLe object uf kuuwli^dgv is t^iiiite "independent" of 
the kuower'H act. It ie tlear that in ncitlier of these cases cau 
"indei^mndent" nitjin "ijot eoimvclt^tl with." And yet if it njuane leaa 
than tliia the alleged " id dependence " of the plur£Lli§t'8 reals cauimt yield 
4« 61 priori refutation of pllinUiHiu. How I B.m t^nlta williuy to agT«9 
to iiiiy couaiateut coiivention about the nee of any term, or even, if 
neceawiry, to give »p its use altogetlitr. But it ahould at leaat be made 
cloar whnt U la taken to ni«an, aud I uuimut but lliiok th&t if the pr^iKUt 
vagueneaa and auibigtiity of " iodependenue *' were i^nrbed, either tli« 
jtraument nbout the " independence " of thought or that about the 
impoBsiliility of " independent " reals would Lav« to disappear from the 
umoury of our abftolutiata. 
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(lenoimciug " the moiiern error of regarcliiiL; Logic as somehow 
coneerneil willi ihe subjectix'e processes of cognition,'" and 
wislung tu " purge it at the outset of psychologiciit accretions," 
and holdii]g thnt the who]'? " notion o£ an indiWduat thinking 
mind is absohitely irrelevant to tlie explanation of what we 
mean \>y truth." He thereby arrives at the siuj^ular conclusion 
that pragmatism is " qnite irrelevant to Logic " (p. 286). 

And yet, before the end of tlie aame article, lie is over- 
taken by as complete a Nemesis as tho most vindictive 
pray;inaliBt could have desired. The " truth," which (p. 273) 
hud scorned all dependence on human minde and rested its 
authority on its relation to " an ide&l or umversal coiiscioiia- 
nesa, an impersonal BnmsslBeiu nherkaupt" has after all to be 
introduced into an actual knower's mind. And then it turns 
out {p. 287) that " what I as an individual actually accept as 
true drpentU on* what propositionB have for me the special 
ftdiiuf* of obligatoriness," and " the efficient caus<5 of my 
acceptance of a belief as true is thus a fonn of emotion" 
I'rofeeBor Taylor explains indeed that the case is peculiar, that 
it is "a very specific form of emotion," but not how even the 
moat miraculous eonstitution could exempt it from psycho- 
logical treatment. If then this feeling uf logical obligation or 
necessity is essential to every act of human cognition, what 
becomes of the independence of Logic ami the Injasted 
" purgi"S n'way of psycholopcal accretions " ? In at least one 
point the connection lietween Logic and Psychologj* is vital 
and cannot be didsevei-eil. 

I will take it therefore, that, on the showing of intel- 
lectualist logicians then: selves, a complete ileiiial of the logical 
relevance of the psycliulogieal aspect of cognitive process is 
iinpoasible. Indeed, in their practice this is so far recc^uised 
tluLt their accounts are open rather to the criticism that in 
them logical and psychological considerations alternate in 
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inextricable confusion. But this only strengthens my case 
for the contention that Lc^ic must explicitly take account of 
the pBychoIogical conditions of actual thinking and knowing, 
80 far at least as in their absence its subject matter would 
disappear. I shall contend therefore that without them there 
is no such thing as actual thinking (and ntuch less knowing), 
and that Logic becomes a science of the non-existent and 
impossible ; that just in so far as a logical reasoning tries 
to abstract from these actual conditions. It increases the risk 
of rfe fa/io failure, so that the more " purely " " logical " it 
becomes the more likely is it to be ineffective and to be 
condemned as unintell^ble; that strictly therefore all the 
psychological condition!) have Ic^cal relevauee, though no 
doubt it may often be impracticable to evaluate their full 
complexity, and so to attain more than a very moderate 
precision in the " lineal " analysis of an actual argument. 
This last point perhaps only asserts that the logician as such 
is ne\-er the final judge of the value of an ailment 

(1) I have already mentioneil one laiv^ group of psycho- 
l<^cal conditions which are involve«l in all actual thinking. 
Purpose, interest, desire, emotion, satisfaction, are more essential 
to thinkin<; than steam is' to a steam-engine. 

(2) The most fundamental conceptions of Logic, like 
■ necessity." " certainty." - self-evidence," " truth." are primarily 
psycholt^ricaJ facts. They are insejiarablv accompanied by 
specific psycholt«rical feelings. What is calle^i their •' strictly 
logical" sense is ft>n/iMwowj! tn'A their j^ycboK^ricaJ senses, and 
whenever this connection is really I'n^ken off, its meaning 
simply disappears. We have obseneil Prufessor Taylor's 
failure to alistract from the p*ycholi-h!icAl fivling of - necessity," 
box may perhaps induce in = farther illusiTi^Tn. 

Let us take therefore the eono^piion of " oertainly." Tl;e 
mat anti-p^i^^txrical of liigicians cvuld rfla«!ily Iv forced 
to admit that all certainly in it^ ai^n]:il iVY'inrenoe was ac«om- 
by a psTcbcOc^'^ feeHnj: in" ot-njiiniy in various 
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degrees itl iiiteiLsity. lie wuiikl appeal, however, to the dis- 
tinction ijf " logical " and " psychological " certainty. Psycho- 
logical certainty, we comnionly aay, ia subjective and exiats 
for individnals ; logical certainty ts ohjective and Imposed on 
intellif^eiict! as audi. A^uin, psycliological certainty may set 
in lung before loj^cal proof ig complete, often Imig liefore it 
ought, and conversely our psychological stupidity may rebel 
against mathematically demonstrated tnitlis. Froui these 
Current dii^tinctEotis the logician is apt to infer that psycho- 
logical and logical certainty have really nothing tf> do with 
each other and ought not to be confused. But if this he true, 
vihj are they both cAlled by the same name ? Surely, if 
logicians wished to keep them apart and could aflbrd to do so, 
they could bibel them differently. That they have not done 
BO ifl a. strong pre^iiumptiou that it ifi impracticable. 

Indeed the truth woulil aeem to be. (t) that if the fedintf of 
certainty i^ eliminated the word becomes unmeaning, and {b) 
that " logical " ia quite continuous with psychological certainty. 
The notion of '■ logical " certainty arises from the extension 
of irotential Wyohd actual pur^xase In thinking. We actually 
stop at the point at which we psychologically are satisfied and 
willing to accept a claim to truth as good, but we can some- 
timea conceive ulterior purpoaea which would require further 
confirmation and other minds that would he satisfied less 
ffiwily. Thia enyeuders the ideal of a complete " logical " 
proof transcending iltat which is good enough for ua, and 
capable of compelling the assent "f all iuLelligeiicpa. But 
even if it could be attained, its certsiuly w<m!d still be 
psychological, as is our capacity to project the ideal. Both 
^ are deptndcut on the actual powers of individual minds. 
^H Thus for the moment mathematical demonstration seetna to 
^^ satisfy the log^ical ideal of intelleetualist logicians, and ia 
I praiaed as absolutely certain. But ihat they think it so ia 

I mertly psychological fucC. For the reason simply is that so far 

I they do not seem to have psychologically conceived the thought 
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of varying the postulates on which such demonstration rests. 
If they had recognised the hypothetical basla of mathematical 
certainty, they could conceive something more "certain." 

(3) The fundamental lofpcal operations, like conceinng, 
discriminating, tdentifying, judging, inferring, all have psycho- 
logical aspects, and could not ctime about by " pure " thought. 
I have suggested elsewhere* that logical identity is always a 
postulate. It eliould Ije stated as that " irfiat I -wiff ■'ihiU mfan 
the same, is (.to fur) the sam'-." And hy "the same" I do not 
mean mdistinpuishaUe, (thouj^h this too is a psychological 
criterion) as Mr, Bradley does in what he tonsidere " the 
indispntaWe basis of all reasoning." the axiom that "ifhat 
Stalls the savic is tltx snmt," which he himself calls " a monatroua 
assumption." t Logical identity emphatically does not rest 
ou an easy acquiescence in appearances or psychological care- 
lessness about noticing diffeteiice^S- It is a conscioua act of 
purposive thinlving, performenl m spUc of observed difftTniccJt. 
"The same " means that for our purposes these differenceB may 
be ignored and the two terms treated alilce. 

The principle therefore is not mere psychological fact^ 
carrying no logical consequences. Kor certaiidy is it a mere 
tautology^ " A is A." It is ultimately one of the devices we 
have hit upon for dealing with our experience. Ae such it 
may be supposed to have passed through an experimental stage 
as a mere posLulate, and even now a certain risk remains inherent 
in ita use. Thiit there shall be identity we have good giounds 
foi insisting, but our claim that any A is A may often be 
frustrated, for, of course, the belief that identities are to be 
found, however well grounded in general it may be, in no wise 
guarantees the validity of any particular identity we may choose 
to "recognize." That therefore every attempted identification 
should come true, would be the experience only of an oTi;n)- 
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potent l»eijig, whose vdlitions the criin-w of events could never 
contravene. Only to audi a being (if such cau be conceived) 
would it be seif-evidently, invariably, ami "necessarily" true 
that "A ia A " ; in onr human thinking the identities we select 
may prove to 1* nifstaken. But on the whole the principle 
is valnabltr enough for us to ascribe our failures not to its 
inapplicabitity to our world, but to our own atupidity in 
Beleeting the " wrong " identities. 

My limits forlnd further il In strati one, but I will select 
one more case, becauae it has teen most disputed, viz., that of 
reasoning openly inspired by desire, ix., of a conclusitin affinued 
because we should like it to be true. Take the familiar argu- 
ment: The world is hnd, tkf.refore there mvM he a hetkr, It 
all rests on the desire for good, and the postidate of perfec- 
tion. Now if postulation is as such invalid, and desire a 
njere obstacle to tnith, it clearly follows that this argument is 
hopelessly illogical ; which is accordingly what intellectualist 
logicians have ever>-where maintained.' A bad world ia 
logically evidence agam^i, x\oi for, the existence of a better. 

Now against such abstract and a priori notions of what ib 
good reasoniii":, I would hiy it down that good reaanninj;! is that 
which leads us right and enables us to discover what we are 
willing to acclaim as truth. And so tested the desire-inspired 
reasoning may cleiuly often be the better. It may prompt to 
niiore active in'fjuiry, U) keenei' obscr\'ation, to more persevering 
experiment. The logician who declares de non ajiparnilibns et 
no-n Gciatcntiiius eadcm est ralto, who declines to look for what he 
wants but does not see, who does not seek to penetrate lieyoml 
the veil of Hppearauces, is, frankly, an ass. He frustrates his 
avowed purpose, the discovery of truth, by debarriug lumself 



* (/Htt hiiniiLij tljfv liflve, of coiiree, iMit infrequently relapsed into tb« 
po«tnl&Uir,v way of reiisnnin^. Thua il ia a fuvanrite iufereuce fram ibe 
fact tliat nil tlie jjiLrtu of thi.- worlii are imperfect, that the whole must be 
pt-rfect. But if in this criae it is, kgitiniAte lo argue to tlie ideal from t]je 
defects of tlie ucLutil, why uot tu others I 
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from whatever truth lies beneath the surface. His self- 
approbation, therefore, of the heroic self-sacrifice of his volitional 
preferences to "objective truth" which he "feels himself 
bound " to commit, is simply silly. What right indeed has he 
even to " feel bound " ? For does not the phrase betray the 
emotional origin also of /m attitude to truth ? He accomplishes 
the sacrifice of "personal preference" to "objective truth ''by 
dint of an emotional desire to mortify himself for others), the 
satisfaction of which appears to him as a good. How then is 
he other or better than the voluntarist who makes bold to 
postulate, and verifies his anticipations ? 

Moreover, if we supply the missing premiss in the contention 
of the intellectualist, we find that it must take a form some- 
thing like this, that it is irrong to anticipate nature, to go 
beyond what you can see, wicked to try whether the apparent 
" facts " cannot be moulded or remoulded into conformity with 
our desires. He must say " it is vri/ng." For he cannot say 
" it is impossible." For it is constantly done, and with the 
happiest eflects. 

If now we ask. Why v^rongf we force the intellectualist to 
reveal the full mea.<iure of his prejudice. To defend His 
assumption he must do one of two things: (1) He may fall 
back upon his own feeling of the ^sthetical or ethical 
impn^priety of the voluntarist's proceilure. But if so, his 
objection ceases to he purely logical. It may l»e declared to be 
only his itUosyncrasy, and be met by the retort — " but it does 
not seem impro^ter to me. I do not, will not, and cannot 
wiinship itisagreeable fact and imwelcome truth as vou da I 
do not. can not, and will not call a univei?^ ?^^ which does 
wot satisfy my desires, and I feel strongly that it ou^t to do so, 
"Whether it does, or can W made to do so. I do not know as 
yet ; it is one of the chief things I am staying in the universe 
to find out. If ^^ii) it does, or can. then my desires ar* to l>e 
n^anle^l as a sound, logical indication of the naiiii« ot' reality 
and a valid method of peneCratii^ to its coiv. If 'Jt\ ii does 
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notj I may have, no tloubt. U) ailmit unwelcome trntha and 
unpalatalile facts. But I shall do so provisionally, and with n 
clear intention of abolishing them as souti iinil as Tar as I am 
able. If (e) it sometimes does, and fiomttinies not. why titen I 
am entitled, nay bound, to try 60/^ methods. 1 have a right 
both to tifat my wishes as clues tt> reality, and to subordinate 
them on nccasinn to facta which are boo strong for me. And I 
olwerve that (whether you approve or blame) tliis is what^ in 
fact, men have always duno," 

(2) If the intellectimliat tries to find something' more 
objective than his feeling of the wrongneaa of the voluntariat'a 
procedure, ^ihat resource ha* be ? Must he not appeal to the 
consequences of the two methods ? Must he not try to show 
that the consequence 3 of submission itre always, or moatly, good 
those of postulation, always, or moatly, bad ? But can he show 
this 'i Xotoriaualy he cannot. And in either coac has he not 
need the pragmatic test ot logical valne ? 

It ia vain, therefore, to seek an escape from the couduaion 
that actual thinkin<^ is pervadeil and oonditiotied through and 
thraugb by psychological processes, and that Logic j^ains nothing, 
nnil loses all vitality and interest, all touch with reality, by trying 
to ignore tliem. To emphasize this is nut, of conrse, to deny 
that for logical purposes some psychological conditions may 
sometimes be irrelevant. Thus in using concepts it is generally 
possible to aliBtract from the particidar nature of the psycho- 
logical imaseiy. The reason is that identity of meaning 
overpowers divei'sity ol imagery; if this wei"e otherwise, tlie use 
of concepts would l>e iuiposslhlt^. Again an error, eay of counting', 
may be pflychologiciilly a very complex fact ; it may nevertheless 
iHf logically a very simple enor. By my counting 2 and 3 as 0, 
there may hang a lengthy tale; but for the logician it may be 
enough to say that tlie result ought to have been 5. It should 
be obeervcil, however, even here, that the logical description of 
this pi'ocess as an "error" involves uu apiieitl to psychology; 
tht) error could not Iju recognised as such but for my capacity 
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to correct it, or at least, to admit the validity of processes which 
enable othei-s to correct it. If I were psychologically incapable 
of counting 2 + 3 as other than 6, I coiJil not rect^nise my 
"fiTTor" a "common" antbTuetie would disappear, and there 
would remain no way of <ieciding which process was coimting 
ami which miscounting, bnt the experience of the respective 
con&equencee, and the test of survival. 

When, however, the logician thua abstracts from the concrete 
facts of reasoning, he should do so with a consciouanesa of the 
nature and cEangers of his procedure. He should feel that he 
may have left out what is essential, that he may have failed to 
notice the actual meaning of the tltou^lit he examined, and 
have substituted for it some wholly different imagination of his 
own. The propositioa which lie solemnly writes down an 
eiTor or a fallacy may not have been a prosaic affirmation at all ; 
it may have been poetical hyperliole, or an hypotheais. a jest or 
a sarcasm, a trap, or a lie. He will, therefore, pet a very little 
way into tlie analyeia of actual thinking if he declines to 
ree<^ise that in its actual use the same form of wcrd$ may 
serve all these pm-poaes, and cannot be treated logically 
until he has found out what its actual meaning is. A lie, I 
presume, is a proposition which claims truth like any other. 
But the claim is for export only ; the liar himself knows it to he 
" false," and has rejected the claini, even though he has 
persuaded all the world. I do not see how "the meaning" of 
such a proposition can be represented as single and simple, or 
indeed how its logical status can even be discussed without 
going into these facts. Does it not follow tliat logicians have 
no right to their habit of speaking of "the meaning" of a 
prupoeition as if it were a logical fixture ? The adval meaning 
is always a psychological fact, which in the case of an ambiguity 
intended, implied, nr understood, may be many. The " logical " 
meaning is potential ; it is at best the arernyc meaning with 
which the proposition is most conimonly used. It is orjy 
more or less probable, therefore, as the inteiprelation of an 
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actual Judgment. Ancl to build a system of npodicdc doctriue 
on foundationa fluch m these is to build a house of cards. 

I would conclude, therefore, what I ftjar must seem a very 
sketchy piptir, by dmwing the final inference that the lojjician 
must become a paycluilugiat as well, and dnip the uotion of a 
" piue *' and " independent " logic. He must conceive liis 
buaineaa strictly as the evaluation of actual human thinking, and 
dismis*i as uuscientilic presumption the wild-goose cha&e of au 
" absolute thousjiit/' iind as illuaory trifling the construction of 
eymbolic systems which cannot be applied. Hia " rules " and 
"principles " will be as empirical in their use aa in their origin, 
and ■will afford a inoileat guidance which actual thinkers will 
not despiae and will fiml serWceable enough if they are intelli- 
gent enough to use them properly. 



2. — Bp BEaNARD BOSANQUET. 

HC, I suppose I may say, is the science which considers the 
naturtji of thought as manifested in the endeitvour to apprehend 
truth. If it is objected by the Pniymatiat that this is no 
diflereiitia, I should be content to let the sentence run "as 
tnanifeated in a fully self -con Bisteiit form." 

We are asked the question. Can lo^c abstract fro'm the 
Psychological conditiona of thinking ? 

I will begin by answering the question, l>ecfluse the answer 
will explain in general the relation — as I see it — of " thinking " 
to itB " pByeholojrical conditions/' But then I shall have to 
point out that the question seems to have no direct bearing on 
the paesftge with reference to which it has been ruiseil, and that 
this is really dealing with something difi'erent. 1 take it, then, 
that logic is able to abstract from the psychological eonditiou^ 
of thinking if nnd in so far as the thought which logic investi- 
gates has a nature of its own and does not take its nature from 
theae conditioua. Tlus would be so, for example, if the 
conditions in question were the common form of contition, flJid 
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imported no peculiar element into that conation which takes 
the shape of thinking in pursuit of truth. It would still be so, 
even supposing the conditions — interest, purpose, and the rest 
— to exliibit a peculiar character when they belong to the 
thinking which logic investigates, if it were the case that that 
character was already adequately investigated within the bounds 
of logic proper, leaving nothing to be ascertained by a further 
scrutiny of these phenomena as puiely psychical disturbances. 

Now, if we consider the first movement, as it were, of 
interest (taking interest as typical of the rest) which sta,rta a 
train of thinking in the pursuit of truth (or of thinking 
which endeavours after full consistency), it must fall, I suppose, 
under the former of these cases. If we consider the more 
methodised interest of a reflective mind, engaged in a scientific 
inquiry and welcoming the specific logical procedures which lie 
before it, we must refer such an interest, surely, to the latter 
case. But I cannot see any conceivable case in which interest, 
or, gay, emotion, can introduce into a train of thinking in 
pursuit of truth, a procedure which — demanding logical 
scrutiny — yet belongs to the interest and not to the thinking. 
If it introduces discontinuity or substitutes one issue for 
another in the train of thought, logic has nothing to scrutinise 
— unless the second case i.s treated as an ig)ioratio clencki ; if it 
introduces definite error, logic is here on its own ground, and 
knows what it has to analyse. The case of a suggestion which 
should fall within and contribute to the true line of argument, 
settles itself ; such a su^estion belongs ex hypothesi to the train 
of thinking which logic considers. 

I conclude, then, in the first instance, that logic can take 
care of itself. It can deal logically with any interest which 
embodies itself in a continuous train of thinking in pursuit 
of truth, and also with an interest which interferes with such 
a train otherwise than by mere interruption — or as a case on 
the boundary line, by a substitution of foreign issues. It can 
and must abstract fi-om all forms of interest which are 
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extroiieoiia it* aiul iiiterriipt the definite eoiilimiity of a train of 
tUiiiking ill pursuit ol:' trutli (or " eudeavouritig after full 
coiisiste]icy "). Such foriua of iiifctji-est may relatively be 
teriii€<l [i';ycliolugic'at, i.e., mert'h; psychological, as contrasted 
with lo|;iral wuditioiis of thinkiu<j. Lo^ric, as the scieiice which 
takws account of thinking in thcpurauit of truth, must abstract 
from any conditiou of tbinking which ia in this sensB merely 
psycho]) jgical. What influences the train of thinking propar 
ijiuat appeur in tlie foiiii uf judgment or rijasuuiiii^ lunvever 
falliUL'iuiis, and at this ^xiiut must neceasarily become the object 
of logical criticism. 

This, r aaid. k my coiiclnsinu in the first inatarice. T shonlJ 
prefer to restate it in a form wiiich will more completely 
explain and justity the relative distinction between logical and 
psye bo logical interest, auJ avoid any appenrance of arbitrariness^ 

I suppose that at least all conscious process h in a seuae 
psycholo'4ic:al process, and its eonditious are in a sense 
I^ychological conditions, under which or through which the 
raiud arrives at results ol' one kind or another. Now as I sue 
the matter, the futidaniental nature uf this process — a nature 
wliiuli we might roughly deacribe as " continuity" — ia oue with 
the principle which when fully explicit takes the forn; of 
thinking in pursuit of truth or in pursuit of full consistency. 
(This form of thought is present, I whould contend, in the 
higher phases of *' practice.") rsychological process, in a woi-dj 
when it differs from the process which is the object-matter of 
logic, differs by being iuntticulate, circuitoua, fragmentary. It 
is the logiunl proceBs broken up ami disguised ; or rather, the 
It^cal process is tbe jigycUologica] process in its explicit and 
aelf-consiatent form. To do violence to a simile of Plato, the 
Olancus which h the mind owes its Diisshapeuness to being 
niaiJe up of myriad imjierfect growths of ita own substance 
according to its own law, but stunted, arrested, distorted, in all 
po8A]bte ways. I do not inean. that all arrested growths — the 
everyday conations which find a speedy and single termination 
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— are uiisahapen or diaeaaed; but I mean that their enrly arrest 
though natural and necessary ad hoe ia the main feature that 
produces the diBtbctioti between them (ind the fuller develop- 
ments of tlie mind'H nature. Now these fuller developmenta 
themselves — the wider growths of theory nod practice — are 
never, I should iniagine, found typically perfect in actual 
pBycliological procese. I do not suppose that a sustained 
argument of miy great compass is ever thought through by an 
actual mhid without interruption or iri'elevance. It Ls enougli 
if continuity of content reappears and luaiutainB itEielf through- 
out and within the psychological detail and the momeutaTy 
diatraction. It ia clear therefore to me that the reEation nE 
thinking iu the puitjuit of truth to rommon psycholostt^l 
conditions is not one of ahati-act to concrete but of concrete to 
abstract. Strictly speaking then, when logic abatractfi, it 
abstracts from an nbatraction— the abstraction which speaks of 
psychological conditions of tldnking, as though something 
xsolable, shaping the course of thought from without. The 
psychological conditions which do not amount to true logical 
interest are simply, I take it, interests which are either 
prevented by couHict from worfcijig out their conation as a 
systematic whole, or are incapable of doing 90 fi-om the nature 
of their original content, la tlie latter case the end of the 
conation ia predetenrdued, and needs but little development of 
context as a means to its lealizatiou. In thinking which 
pursues truth or full coasistency — which of course may he 
subBervieiit to practice in the larger sense, as when a minister 
announces that be has to tliink out what can be doue for the 
Army— the object of the conation is to constrnct an ideal whole 
of a certain type ; no point can ho predetermined at which the 
conation i» to stop. It ia then on tlie whole the interests in 
predetermined ends from which logic must abstract; or, as I 
prefer tu say, looking at i>aycho logical process as a wholes it 
recognises their partial nature, and the obscurity in which they^ 
involve the principles of mental continuity and advance. 



Therefore it abatracts fnim the abstraction which would give 
them Uie name of payuhological coniUtiong of thinking jjnr 
a-eelle-aee, and dismiases them as tiivial or as obstructive bosi<l& 
the more fully developeil systematic conations, in which the 
natuie of miiul finds room to display itself articulately. 

No dittieulty arising from the relation between developed 
theory and developed practice can be exploited in favoiiv nt" 
conceptions which suggest tha dependence of truth on pure 
psychologic nl conditions as such. The ultimate distinction 
between theory and practice is, indeed, uone too easy ; it ia 
aiialogoua to that between observation and experiment ;, 
between n result unveiled by cliangea we have made, and 
a result infected and qualified throughout by changes of our 
making, liut these distinctiona only aiiae tti a point fur 
beyond the elementary misunderstaDdin<^ which are now 
before us. For the pursuit of goodness and the interest iu. 
beauty raise just the same problem as the pursuit of truth. 
It is as es'iential to tbem as to thinking in pursuit of truth nut 
to be dependent on the mere psychological Hituation. on "thi* 
entire psychological state of the individual." Neither goodut-ss 
nor beamy are conceivable as determined by mere paychulogical 
condition?; as if good were to be determined by the tola]. 
actual want and beauty by the total actual feeling. The mind 
has its fundamental nature, which leads it, in different 
iictivitieB. to strive for harmony with the whole. But in tlie 
jictiial momentary mind tbi* nature, aa we have seen, Contiicts. 
with its own outgrowths, and maintains itaelT among them only 
through its self-assertion in the completer forms of interest,, 
which on the whole predominate, and sustain the mind as 
a system. 

I have now answered the question whether logic C^n 
abstract from the psychological conditions of thinking ; and my 
answer is in short that it not only can, l>ut must; it must 
abstract froui these — if I may inveut a biubiiriani' — by cou^ 
creting them ; by showing what they are as imperfect etlbrts of, 
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iijind to assert its ovm nature, and how the mind leaves them 
behind, and thrusts them aside, in its complete working. Any 
psychological conditioos which are more than this becomv 
ipso faHo logical conditious and fall within the analysis of 
Ifgical procesa. 

I now turn to the criticism of an alleged denial. Some- 
thiDg has been denied ; hnt what l The sentence which seems 
intended to indicate what has been deuied runs thus ; " It seems 
clear, therefore, that without some peychological conditionp, 
yIz., those which have l)een mentioned, thiukiug disappeai's. 
and with it, presumably, logic. Some, at least, of the psycho- 
logical coDditions cnunot be dispensed with." The critic's 
argument, I admit, lias been partly, thuugh very slightly, 
diiected to establish the logical relevance of the psycholt^cal 
conditions; but here in the eouelusioD we have relevance and 
exiatence inextricably mixed. It is only fair to place beside 
this extravagant suggestion as to what has been denied— aa if 
it had been denied that need and desire are necessary to 
thinking — a somewhat full quotation from the incriminated 
article.* 

" But I shall doubtless he told that the intelligence spHugs 
from and depends upon need and desire. There is no under' 
standing, it will be urged, and no truth, except where there is 
an interest; and since interest and want must be admitted to 
be practical, we have liere a clear proof that all in the end is 
subordinate to practice, To myself, however, this ploof adduced 
by the Logic of Pragmatism seems hardly to require any 
serious discussion. To nie it seems obvious that if some 
function belongs to our natuit;, there will be a need and desire 
which Qorreepond to that function. Hence, if the free use of 
the intellect is really one aspect of our being, we sbiJl in 
conaequencje liave a need and desire for that use. And how 
this can prove that no interest is in the end intellectual 1 
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■wholly fail to peTceive." " And you might as well come i*j tut? 
and offer to argue that I camioL want to look at a star, becausu 
my vision and my want are always terrestrial. And you 
might as well demonstrate to me that plainly I can love 
nothing beyond me, because my love after all must be a piece 
of myself/* 

But BtreB9 is laid raore particularly on the demand that 
there shall be thought which " in ita actual exercise takes no 
account of the psychological situation." and on the proposition 
■" the doctrine that every judgment easuritially dopeudn on 
the entire psychological state of the individual, and dprives 
from this itH falsehood or tmth. is usually taken to amount to 
complete scepticism." 

HucU views, we are told, involve a claim to falsify the 
facts in a ci^nitive procedure, the faotB being the tntal 
pBychological state ol an individual mind in the moment of 
judging;;, and the procedure being the judgment passed in u. 
■jleterminate inquiry into tmth. 

The point, I think, is a simple one. Logical theory, the 
jijeneral account of conaigtent thinking, may fairly \iP. 
challenged tu explain its attitude towards psychological prncesa 
ill general, and towards the influences under which such jTccess 
is carried on. Logic is a cognitive procedure whose ohject- 
uiaiter, indeed, is consistent tlunkii^, but which muet he 
prepared to defend ita boundaries by going on occa-sion some- 
what beyond them, as ia the case more or less with every 
science. In general, therefore, I should not gravely object 
to saying that the psychological situation, so far ae ii can be 
made an object oE thought, comes imder the cognitive pro- 
cedure of logic, nogiitively. at least, i>., with a view lo showing 
what sort of thing in it is relevant, and what sort of tiling 
b not, I have given an example of such explanation, aa 
I understand it, in the earlier part of this paper. 

But a determinate train of thought is in a wholly different 
position; and this is why our disenssiou as to the relation of 
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logic and pBychological conditions has only a general bearing — 
the bearing of a general theory on a specific case — on the- 
present queatiou. Logic, in fact, aa the theory of the minid 
aa knowing, has to explain why & specific scientific proijedure 
can not depend on the entire psychological situation. A 
determiDate train o! thought — an inquiry started hy a definite 
discrepancy or positive suggeation within a certain I'attge of 
experience — ^is made what it is by the limitation of ita object- 
matter. Its object-matter, so far as it is a cognitive procedm-e, 
is not the mind as knowing, but a certain range of queations, 
opinions, j^rceptions, which it haa, no doubt, to develope. but 
to develope in their own continuity of content wherever tli( 
ailment may lead. To make the truth or falaehood of a^ 
phase in such a conation depend oq the ealire psychological 
state of the individual ie simply to murder the (U'gnment, 
The universal, the continuity of content, the ncrvus prohnndi, 
i> the nature of mind having so far found itself in a cei"taia_. 
content and become explicit, and so workitig ilaelf out flccore 
to its law in the eompletest unity and ooncreteaess. The unity, 
that is, the continuity, of the logical process, the identity of 
content throughout, is, as I understand the matter, the only 
clue by whicli we get from data to conclusion or, what is tlie 
eame thing, iuti-oduce consistency into experience. Now the 
mind of the individual at any moment ia not aueh a imity; 
it is a GlaucuB, the net want or response of which is no true 
totality, bnt the balance of inHueuces from myriads of 
heterogeneous gi'owths. To substitute its momentary want 
or response hs a whole — tliia. it luiiet be remembei'eJ, is the 
paint — for its determinate ordering of experience in some one 
province where it is ut its befit, is to cut off the " pathway to 
reality" and ignore all phases and levels of self-as.iertion in 
the apirit of man. 

I have said that the same principle holds with morality 
and aesthetic as mth tiuth. It could not be better illustrated 
than by tlie passage where Kant diseriminateB testlietic pleasure 
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in an objett from interest iii its existeoce. If the <pie»tloii 
is whether the thing ia beautiful, we are not aaked to say 
whether we or ajiy one in the workl cai'ea a straw for the 
existence of the thing, or even could possibly care for it, but 
only how we Judge it in mere contemplation (perception or 
rellection).* The whole passage is to the ixiint. Wp may 
ftlso recall Ariatotle'B diBtinctiou between the pleasure proper 
to an activity and the pleasures that interfere with it,. 

Thna the critic has applied to determinate trains of thinking 
wh.it conld only be true, at the outside, of logic and the 
psychology of cognition.f The total .psychological situation 
cnnnot conceii'ably be an (abject, say, to an inquiry into tbo 
connection between wagea and out-relief, as a cognitive pro- 
oedure. The inquiiy will go where the argument — the 
univeraalj or o.mtinuo'ua nature of the subject — may lead iL 
"The thing itself will give the cluei" hut if it departs from 
that path the nerve of the inferento is broken, and the nexus 
between miud and reality so far censes to exist. 

If 1 have made myaelf clear so far it will not be necessary 
to deal at length with the rest of the arguntent before us. The 
root of (he whole matter ia indeed obvious, but I take it to be 
lapeciall)' made distinct; in the sentence, " Must he not try 
to show that the consequences of submia^ion are always or 
mostly good, tho^■le of postnlatiou always or mostly bad?" 
The languflt^e echoes the reference to Protafforas in the 
Theatetus, and I presume that the echo ia inteiitionaL It is 
a coofufiion of Logic and Kthlcs — and there can be no ground 
hir excepting Esthetic — under the common heading of 
conative process ; a refusal to recogniee the common nature 
which takes these modes of self-tranpcendence beyond the 
d€ facto aspect of psychical change as determined by felt 

* R. iv, 47. 

t These, again, na deteiliiined procedures, would leave outside tliem 
Other iDdutiiices in the mind, which they would he unable to unite aa a 
hoDiogeneoua context with tlieaiwlvcs. 
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want, not to speak o£ the problem of distinguishing them from 
one auother. The word satiafactiou is uaed as a master-key ; 
but it openB only the outer gate. Serviceable as indicating 
that cognition is a form of practice^ it becomes juischicvoiis 
when it suggests that no more than this can lie snid of 
our endeavour after the true, tlie good, and the beautiful. 

If I am tisked ufhat more is to be said, aa for example liy 
way of deterniining IIib distinctive character of the conation 
wliich aims at trutli, my anawer is simply a reference to the 
ficieuee of Logic. I am convinced that the wilful omi-seion to 
enter upoix the apecitic ground of logical science, typitied by 
the reiteration of the barreu appeal, " But is not truth a 
Batistaction ? " is as responsible for the Protagoreau confusion 
to-day, as it was in the time of Socrates. All the minor 
puzzles about " pure " thought in relation to " acDual " tliought, 
and postulation in its hearing upon success, fall into their 
places when this matter of principle is uudei-stooj. The 
absurdity is illustrated by representing Bcientific pnstulation 
as a it was demanding a X5 note from a man of undecided 
minds who may give it you simply because of your importunity, 
or again may not. Those iox whom logic exists do not believe 
that it is importunity which prevails with the universe; to 
tliem the condition of victory appears to be adaptatiou ; and 
adaptation means conformity,* and conformity means following 
the method of experience, which is iuveatigated by the science 
of the mind aa knowing. We are plainly told, indeed, that 
importunity does not always prevail : " I subordinate my 
wishes on oecaBion to facts which are too strong for me." Here 
again the truth implied is commonplace and ohvious ; the note 
(if pragmatism lies in the suggestion of a. tussle with the 
universe by brute force, inetead of a continuity in experience 
of a definable type. Or again, the rough popular treatment 
of the argument 'i- cotiiriiffeniia Mundi, is thoroughly eharacter- 



* "Natura oon nfsi par^ndo viucttiir." 
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istie. We need only com])ai'e it with a, careful statement of 
tlie nexus sir given in Nettlesliip's biography of Green,* or with 
a criticism of the self-consistency of certain desires, as suggested, 
in Appertraiicti and Reality,t to see the difference between n 
crtide reference to the desire (or good and ah appreciation of 
the metJi'id hy which KXperieDce develope. 

I may suy in conclusion tlmt I do Eot accept, and I do n<it 
much lielieve that atiyone does accept, the name Intellectual is t. 
TliG application of it in the history of philosophy, as t'ur 
example, by (_loinpevz to Socrates^ appears to me destructive 
of all sound interpretation ; and in modern controversy it can 
hardly be other than an appeal to the prejudices of the man 
in the street, which it shoidd be the task of philosophy to 
"looaen by criticism," It is fatal to the whole endeavour to 
work out an ideal of experienye beyond discursive thinkiag, 
ami also beyond blind data of feeling, and its application to 
the author of Principles of Logic, and Appearance and Iteality, 
seems as had a blunder in nomeuclatui*e aa could well be 
conceived. 



3. — fiy H. Hashdall. 

Mb. Schilleu has rightly iiiaiflted upon the importance of 
context in the interpretation of language and of thought. The 
meaning of a proposition cannot be gathered from that pro- 
position ftlune, taken in isolation from all other contents of 
llie tiiiod whose judgement that proposition expresses. But 1 
do not think he has Iiimself observed that salutary principle in 
I he present controversy. He has not asked himself, so lar aa 1 
can see. for what purpose anyone supposes it possible for Logic 
to abslmct from the psychological conditions of thinking. And 
the answer to be given to the main question septus to me to 

* Page XQ. 

t Ed. 2, |). 509, and (wtnote. 

I Gomperz, Gr. Ifeiihtr, II. p. 63. 
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depend entirely upon the pnrpcise for which it is supposed that 
the attempt can he made. He haa sbowii that it is iiupossible 
for actunl thuught to exiat iu eutire eeparatiyn from psycholo- 
^cal procfBses. He lias shown that thuught itself is a 
p&ycliological process, which I suppose nuhoiiy ever denied. 
Be has shown a^ain that thought can only exist in a uiind. 
Even this hats hardly. I eiippose, been explicitly denied, though 
undoubtedly it has not always been remtiuljereJ by Pbilo- 
Bophera of a certain school ; but (whatever may Ine said of 
•others) Mr. Bradley is the last thinker ngaiust 'nbom such a 
^hstge can plausibly be made. Mr. SchiJler has shown further 
that thinking is only one amonfj; many psycholuyical proicesses 
or .aepects u£ toiiseiouBiiess ; that consequently Iheie i& no such 
thing as bare, naktd thoujibt, not accompanied by feeling or 
volition ; and that our tlunking is actually afTected by the 
iinture of the ■willing and the feeling that ^o on. sidf by side, 
■with the thinking in a given individual minti. Here again we 
have £ui elaborate demonstration of a truth which has never 
heen explicitly denied, though it hits, doubtless, not been suffi- 
ciently remembered by those " iDtellectualists " who have 
practically expelled feeling and willing out of the Universe; 
liut among those thinkers Mr, Bradley ie certainly not. to be 
included. The great value of Mr. Bradley's nietaphysic, as it 
seeras to me, is precisely to have asserted the place iu Keality 
of feeling and of willing against Hegel, or (ii' ^o it be) a par- 
ticular in teipretation of Hegel which is certainly not unknown 
in this country. If and in so far a& anybody h»^ aiiserted that 
■we can abstract from the psychological couLiitioos of thinking in 
tiie sense of thinking without willing and feeling, Mr. Schiller 
has certainly, as it seema to me, proved his point. But what I 
imagine to be meant by the assertion that in Logic we can 
make &uc:h an abstraction, is ttmt we can for a particular 
purpose not atteml to these psycliological comlitir»u.«. but can 
attend, or aim with more or less success, at attouding exclusively 
to one aspect of a consciousness which in point of fact has other 



aspects. The panieular aspect o£ the cotitenta of consciousness 
which we attend Eo as Logiciaits is the truth or falsehood of 
the judgements and inferences contained in that consciousness. 
It may he said that we di> in a sonse nialce absiTaction even of 
tlie conscioiisiifsa itself — that is to say, we examine the truth 
or faUity of the judgeiuents, not indeed without remembering 
that judgementa imply a mind, but without attending to the 
qn^tion wliose mind it h that judges. 

Mr. Schiller frequently writes as though "abstrncting" 
meant oflecting an actual eepamtion — as though it were 
supposed thtit we could abolish ftteling or emotion by not 
attending to them and so coidd think without feeling or even 
without having a mind to think wiUu Tti deny that we can, 
in the sense uiid lor the pxirpuse which I huve explained, 
aliBtract frum the paychologicid conditions of thinking would, 
if the denial is to he rpally thought nut, amount to the assertion 
that we cannot judge of the trntli or laisity ol'a proposition at 
all ; for certainly the truth or falsehood of a judgement is an 
abstraction, when we take it apart from the other aspects of 
the judgement. And the other aspects of the judgement, of 
which we make ahatraction, are. or certainly include, thu 
li-sycljolugical aspects. The I'sychulogist, bo long as he really 
confines him&elf to (he psychological point of view, (which no 
Psychologist can ever really do for long together) knows 
nothing of the truth or falsity of judgements. It may no douht 
lie said that " the most fuudanieutal conceptions of Lugic, lilie 
'necessity,' ' cerlaiuty,' ' Eelf-e\idence,' 'truth,' are primarily 
psychnlogital facts " ; at all events th«y are psychological 
fiicts; lam not quite sure that 1 understand the "primaiily." 
We do. indeed, usually attribute these qualities not to minds, 
hut to judgemeuts ; but it is quite true that we could not 
do this unless there weiB minds which could make the judge- 
ments and i-ecogniae these qualities in thetn ; these epithets 
do undoubtedly imply certain ways in which certain judge- 
ments impress the mind. But in whatever sense they are 
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psychological facts, error and falsity are also psychological 
facts. And how do we know the clifierence between truth 
and falaeliorxJ ? Surely Psycliology, qua Pn-ychology, cannot 
tell ns. Wlien we attempt to pronounce ti jud^-enieut true. 
and another judgement, which (if it is actually made by Boiiie 
mind or other) is no lea? a psychological fact, we are adopting 
not the psychological bnt tlie logical attitude. "We are 
precisely maliin^ ab&trnctiou of the psyeholojrical conditions 
of thought in the only sense in which any one bas seriously 
contended that such a feat is possible. 

Does Mr. Schiller deny that it is poasible to Judge whether 
propositions are true or false ? I am bound to aay tliat such 
a denial is what at bottom it seems to tue that Pragmaiiatn 
means. If it does, it is not difficult to show that it is suicidal. 
Even were it true that propositions are true or false in so far 
as they help us to satisfy onr desii-es or achieve our pm-poses. 
the I'ragmatist cannot expiess what he means without saying 
iliat it Batisfies our desires or helps to the attainments of our 
ends to think Ihemi true. It is the thinking tliem to be ti-ue, 
not the assertions tbiemselves, which does sometime* help us in 
this way. It is thereby acknowledged that there i3 euch 
a thiug as thinking an assertion to be true, and that con- 
sequently the truth of a judgement is not the same thing as 
satisfying desire. Even if it were true that we have "a right 
to treat our wishes as a cine to reality," that would not show 
that to wish a thing is the same thing as to judge it to be 
reality or to hold good of reality. Even if the I'ragmatiBt 
were inclined to go the length of asserting that "to be true" 
means only to scri-e our ends, even so he makes the assertion 
that it is true that what servea our ends is true. If " to be 
true" meant merely '"to sen-e our ends," this would be 
equivalent to aaying "wliat serves our ends, serves our ends." 
And e'\'en such an identical proposition is a judgement, and 
implies that a judgement is soniethmg diflTereut from a feeling 
oi a volition. To recognise this diflerence, and to exannne 
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what HowB from it, is precisely what is meant by a. Logic 
which endeavours to absLract from the psycholc^ical conditions 
cf thiul<iii<j;. 

"Whiitever may be t!ie ease with Mr. Schiller^ ic is clear 
to uie that Vrofessor James dotss really gn to thiB lenj^tli 
of refusing' to refo<ftiise any ditlei-etice between true and false 
judgenieiita. Pfflctically he holda that a judgement ie simply 
n feeliii','. He la in fact a SensntioualiBt.aml the only dirtereuce 
hetweeu his position aud Hume's ia that Iliiiue knew that hia 
system led to pure Scepliciaiu about Moralisy^ ahom Science, 
and about Religion, though he aJniitted that his doubts, at 
least aa regards Science, left liim the moment he lefc hia 
study i while Professor Jaiiiea apparently believes that he can 
reconcile pure Sensationalisiu not only with Science but with 
Keli^'inu and Morality. 

I aiu bound to say that some paasaf^'es quoteil by Mr. 
Schiller from Professor Taylor seem to me to tniiike in the 
same direction. AVhen he snya chat ^' what I as an individual 
HCtually Kccept as true depends on what propositions have for 
me tlie special feeling of obligatoriness," he eeems to go near 
to a cuufusion of judgement with feelinj;. After all "obli- 
jfatorineas " meflns what I cannot but think true, amd feeling is 
here, as it seems to me, wrongly used as the equivalent of 
"judge." In this particular passage (though not in his genenti 
jnoeitioii) PitiftfSsor Tsytor, by exaggerating the extent of the 
[jossible abstraction of thinking from its psychological condi- 
tions, has almost arrived at much the same results as Mr. 
Schiller aiTives at by denj-iug that any such abstraction ia 
pfiseibk- at all. It has dnven him into at least appearing to 
identify a judgement with a feeling, and has been led to tlie 
mistake by the same in'elevaut cunsidei'ntion which has so 
powerfully impressed Mr, Schiller, i.c., tlie undeniable fact 
that thinking is accompanied by certain kinds of feeling or 
emotion. He has pushed the contrast between our actual 
thinking and the ideal of pme, abstract thought to the point of 
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refusing tyO admit that our actual tLlukiiig is thouj^ht at all. 
In both Professor Taylor and Professor James tliis position 
haa led to the denial of any absolute morality. PrnfessoT 
Taylor's Absolute ignores and despiBes (from tLe inLellectiial 
point of view) the distinction between right aisi:! wroEg, 
because it is merely a mode of human feeling; while Professor 
James, wlio is, as it were, hie own Absolute, regards as right 
everything which happens to satisfy bis desires. Once more, 
with less Gonsciousuess of the fact, Professor .Tames fimls him- 
self in the aittje poaitioii as Hume. But Pragmatism would 
not be proved to be true, even if it could be shown that 
Professor Taylor was a Pragmatist too. 

How far Profesaor James' poaitioii is shared by Mr. Schiller, 
I am not quite sure. But thai Mr. Schiller does not see any 
particular diHerence between feditig and judging may be 
inferred from his talking about ti man's "own feeling of the 
■ffisthetical or ethical propriety of the voiuntaiisfs procedure." 
Much of the plauaibility of Mr, Schiller's argument turns simply 
npon the device of using the word " feel," when other i-eople say 
" tljink." "When 1 tidk about feeling that a pruceuure is 
ethically proper, I am using " feel " as a popular erpjivaleut for 
"think," A feeling with a "that" after it is imt a mere 
feeling, liut tt judgement. 

I admit that on aensationaJistic premisses there can be nu 
abstraction from the psychological conditions of thinking; for 
on such premisses there can be no abstracting, and consequently 
no thought, at all; for all thought implies abstraction. If to 
judge means to have an idea, all ideas must be equnlly true. 
But I am unwilling to suppose that Mr. Schiller can ha^'e been 
led by his loyalty to Professor James into the same qiiagmireof 
gensationalisitic Metaphysic ; and consequently I Innk about for 
Bome less extravagant interpretation of his thesis. Does it 
mean that Psychology itself judges whether ptoiiositions are 
true or false ? If so, all 1 can only say that Mr. Sclitller 
chooses to attribut* to Peycholopy, or a branch of Psychology, 
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the functiiins that other pooplR attribute to Logic. It woulJ. 
altnost seem Chftt this is what Mr, i^ehtller deliberately iutenda 
to do, when he says that in pronounciug it neoeBaaiy to say that 
2 and 2 make o "the logical descriptioa of this process as an 
'error' invnives an appeal to Psychology, the error could not 
be recogniaetl as Buch l>tit for my capacity to coneet it, or al 
least to ftdmit the validity of proceases which enable others to 
correct it." But surely when wt; pronounce that a jiidyement 
actually made is an error we are thinking, if there be such a 
thing as thinking iu the worSd. Mr. Schiller eeems to be here 
using the biirren truigm tliat thiokia^ is a psychological procesa 
to suggest that it in onJ'j a pgyeholo^cal process; which must mean 
that there is no real difference between thinking and any other 
psychological process, and consequently no distinetiun between 
true thinking and false. When we judge that a proposition b 
false, we are putting ourselves into the logical, not ihe psycho- 
logical attitude — uidesa Mr. Schiller ie simply callipg Logic 
Paychology. That is exactly what is meant, and all that is 
m^nt by saying that we can abstract from the psychological 
conditions of thinking. As mere puychologicnl fact, the judge- 
ment that 2 and 2 makes 5 does not differ from the judgement 
2 and 2 make 4; when we pronounce that there is a difference, 
we do so a.5 Logicians, not as Psychologists. When Psychology 
Iwives ihe rpjestion oF thinking as an occurrence and con- 
centrates itself upon the ri^uestion of validity, it becomes what 
other people call Logic: and there could not Ije such a Science, 
unless we could neglect everything or an actual thinkinj: which 
is irretevfint to the assertion of its truth or falsehood. 

Or dues Mr. Schiller mean that attention to psychological 
thinking may be useful as an instrument in the discovery of 
truth and the detection of error. This on the whole ts, I heltevBt 
all that Mr. Schiller really thinks, though this will not justify 
his attack on the " Intellectuali.it Logicians." To a very Hunted 
extent a true meaning could be found for such an assertion, 
l^pon a very optimistic view of the world the fact that a belief 
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was in accordance with my wishes might be a rensr»u for 
thinking it true, but then the fact that the world is of such a 
character would need independent proof. It would be more in 
accordnnce with experience to say that the fact that n judge- 
ment lias bePD suggested by iiidiiintion. hy habit, hy education 
or the like ntay he a reason for Buspecting it to be untrue : but 
still that does not prove its untruth. It would he insane 
Scepticism to doubt the truth of Euclid because it has to be 
taught, though much so-called scientitic scepticism about 
Morality rests upon this naive assumption. If we do doubt its 
ttuth, we can only satisfy our doubts by thiaking liarder, and 
makiiip; a more deliberate effort to abstract from everything: 
about Euclid except the validity of hi$ arguments — the high 
reputation which he enjoys or enjoyed till yesterday, the respect 
which I may feel for the trharacter of my matliematical master 
and the like. I don't see that any knowleil<!;e of psychologteal 
facts whatever will enable me to peifoi'in this process better. 
The rjuestion of tbe purpose for which I &tudy Euclid is 
irrelevant to the question of its truth or falsity. The fact that 
I study it to avoid punishment or to pass an exaniinatitju does 
not pbow that it is false ; , the fact that I study it from pure love 
of truth dopH not show that it is tnie. Efjually in-elevnut is thp 
question whether it is light to study Euclid or not. To call the 
superior cogency of the arguments for the fifth proposition o( 
Euclid's first book, as compared with the argumenls whicl« 
may be ui^ed ayainst them, a psychological fact, is fiimpiy to 
play havoc with uuiveraally received distinctions of language, 
which, after idl, express distinctions of thought. I c-annot say 
that the arguments arc pood without ( I ) abstracting from the 
psycliologiciil context in which the judgement comes to me, and 
(2) introducing a reference to a reality beyond the judgement 
which goes beyond the purely psychological point of view. 

To sum up the whole matter, llr. Schiller's thesis may 
Dieau sinjply that we can only discover truth or falsehood by 
the use of our own minds, which, besides thinking, do also feel 
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and will : timl, it? n fact wliich nobody denies. Or lie raav muiiii 
that the fact ihiil we cau only di-'tingmsh belwttn truth ^nd 
falnehoDil by the use of our own minds is a reason for asatrting 
that truth is only what comnientlB itself to ray feelings or 
a-ccoropliglies my volitions ; ami that consequetilly the fnct that 
I think a thing la no veasou for thinking tJiat it really is bo. 
And that is Scepticism. And Scepticism is as fatal to Morality 
Its it is to Science. I recognise that Mr. Schiller and the 
Prf^matisLs mean tti be champions of Morality. They want to 
lue un the aide of the Angela : I fear they arv really on the otlmr 
flide altogether. Professor James has explicitly asserted that 
the j^ood means " that which satisfies my desires." So has 
I^Tofessor Alexander,, who knows that his ethical system is 
snbatantially Hume's. II" so, my moral judgeiiipiits possess as 
little validity as other judgements. Moral obligation disapp^rs 
as well aa Truth. I cannot make out whether Mr, Schiller 
wishes to follow Professor James and Hume in this matter. 

I have so far said notliing about Professor Kosantpiet. I 
have done ao because ou the whole, if I understand him 
rightly, I agi-uf with him, But I fear no one can so far abstract 
from the psydiolugical conditions of thinking (thou'ih we all 
aim at it) as to exprssa himself in e.\a(,'t.ly the same way as 
anyone else. My mode of expression has been different 
from Professor Bosanqnet's, and can hai-dly hope he wonid 
iipprovc of nil that I have said: but in the main, so far as II 
nriderstand hiin, I think my view of the matter cornea to ntuch 
the same thing as his. If it is not so, I hope Pi-^jfesHor 
Bosaiiquet will set me right. 



4. — Comments on Profebsor Bosanquet's Papeh. 
Ji// F. a S. Scliiihr, 

I cannot honestly sny that Professor Bosanquet's paper, 

rich aa it is in interest and instruction in other ways, has 
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answered my queetions or discussed the proUeuis I have sought 
to raise* viz., as to how the conception of a Logic iudepeiident 
of psychological matter of fact can be readied. For he has not 
eonseiiteil to cast back his mimi to the p^'int at which mr 
problem arises, to the primitive chaoa of immediate experieuce 
that is before the ecieuces have been diaci-iminated and set iu 
orderly relations to each other, when as yet all things are 
together as uii differentia ted " fact " and the spirit of man still 
broods tentatively over the coufiision and has not bethought 
him to create the seiences that tame the chaos. 

But this was doubtless my fault. I did aot make it suffi- 
ciently plam that I wanted to bej^iii at the very I'tocfiooJug, 
and to ciili iu question the original delhnitatioti of the sciences. 

If I li»d SHccetftted in explaining this, Professor Bosauqoet 
would no doubt have seen that he could not meet my objections 
by putting,' himself at the standpoint of an already constituted 
science of Logic. He would have seen that the question wa* as 
to how that standpoint was to be attained, and whether, as 
currently couceivedj it was valid. My problem was as to how, 
starting from actual reasoning, we could effect the discrimina- 
tion in it between what is logically valuable and what is merely 
psychological. I wanted to know how logic-al values could be 
disentangled from the whole mass of material which psychology 
essays to describe. 

Professor Boaanquet, on the other hand, appears to have 
nnoonBciously presumed that Logic possessed a standpoint, 
fixed, definite, and subject to no doubt, whence it could serenely 
analyse nur actual i-easonings. He replies therefore from th« 
lofty htfitjhts of " lliose fur whom Logic exists" — uh-fulij, he 
refers me " simply to the Bcience of Logic," lie charj^es me 
with •' wilful oujifision to enter upon the specific ground of 
logical science."' in short, he takes for granted the very dis- 
entangling and discriminating which I was trying to examine. 

Now this procedure is all very well for those who are quite 
fixed in their faith that Logic exists, and exists in the way they 
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believe, mu\ is no lontrer a problem, and I do not for a moment 
dispute that from his point of view Pml'uasor Boaauquet's 
remarks are natural and just. But he will readily understand 
that it hardly meets the demands of tItoBe who are Btill, unfor- 
tunately, grypinif for firm ground, who doubt whether " the 
specific ground of lo^jical science " lias been scientiHcally arrived 
at, and scruple to cut Lc^ic quite loose from its roots in 
psychology. And as it is among th* latter tliat I must humbly 
rank mysolf. it would have Uclmi kinder of Professor Bosanqnet 
to have told uie how he Hxed the l>oundarie3 of Logic with 
a priori certainty, rather than to accuse me of trespassing oa 
ita holy j^round, 

It is one of the unfortunate consequences of this mis- 
undcFBtanding aa to wluit the problem under discussion was, 
that Professor nosanquet's reply becomes olmoBt wholly 
irrdevant from my point of Wew. as I will now proceed to 
show. 

(1) " Psyelioloijical process,'* he tells us, "differs from that 
which is the object matter of Ijogie by being inarticulate, 
circuitous, fragmentary. It is the logical process broken up- 
and disguised," a "Grlaucua" whose divine original is, however. 
■"never found typically perfect in actual psycholo'.dcal process.'" 
And so logical process, far from being an abstraction froni 
psychological process as I had thought, is really more concrete^ 
"the mere psychalogical conditions" are mere rnljUsh. 

Now all this is plausible, and for aught I care may even be 
true, once Professor Bosanquet's standpoint is conceded. But 
it is not even relevant until tktii. Nor is it anything 1 am 
bound to concude. For I did not in the least mean by tlie 
"psychological conditions of actual thinking," r.he "mere" or 
"pure'* conditions Professor Dosanquet Im,^ substitutKl for 
them, the worthlcK? residuum which may be Hung aside when. 
liOgfc has evaluated them. I meant tlie must concrete thing 
imaginable, the psychical process in its ail-inclusive activity. 
I called it " psychological process " merely to indicate that iL 
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was what psychology seems to aim at describing in its int^rity 
and as it occnra. 

Professor Bosanqnet's "merely psychological process" is 
certainly an abstraction, as such vastly inferior to his " logical 
process." But it is not psychical process at aU to my thinking. 
It is the actual psychical process with its values extracted 
and extirpated, whereas my " psychological process " is the 
foundation in fact on which Professor Bosauqaet erects his 
arbitrary ideal of a perfect " It^cal process." This latter he 
confesses to be an ideal, but what I want to know is why that 
ideal should be framed, and how it is to be defended gainst an 
objector who condemns it as a travesty of actual cognition 
which inevitably leads to a frustration of the human desire for 
knowledge. 

(2) Professor Bosanquet admits that his conception of I^ogic 
may fairly be challenged to explain its attitude towards 
psychological process in general, and then goes on to defend the 
piiss^e I had quoted from Mr. Bradley by an interpretation 
which, for the credit of the human reason, X am willing to 
helieve may be psychologically correct, but of which I can find 
no hint in the original text 

But though Professor Bosanquet permits us to inquire into 
the general relation between Lc^c and Psycholt^, he entirely 
demurs to introducing such considerations into any " deter- 
minate train of thinking." To do this is " simply to murder 
the argument." 

This assertion does not, I fear, convince me, and it seems 
a pity that the murderousness of this procedure is so 
perfunctorily illustrated- It seems moreover to have escaped 
Professor Bosanquet that I was raising the two questions 
t<^j,'ether, the second being a logical consequence of the first. 
For if, ^nerally speaking, Ic^cal process is oigatdcally 
eonnected with psychological process (as I conceive it), 
how can it be denied a priori that this connexion may 
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penetrate into and jwrvade the inmost fibre of every actual 

tllOllgllt ? 

T\]e burden of proof seems clearly to lie upon those who 
attempt eiich a denial. 

Moreover even Professor Bosanquet'a rather meagre illus- 
tration anggeats this poflHibility. How can " the connexion 
between wages and outdoor relief" be inquired into ae a 
cognitive procedure, without evaluating also the poseible 
effects of political prejudices on the data dealt with, on the 
facts iilkged, the analyses made, and the remediee suggested 
by the inquirers ? Is it explicable that mankimi should he 
divided into two groat parties on every conceivable question. 
if the pttrtiaan feeling Professor Boaanquet thinks extmlogical 
did not permeate the evidence from end to end, principles, 
" facta," inferences and all 1 Must we Rontend that free 
traders or protectiouists are all illogical fools because their 
feelings naturally weight their intellectual scales ? 

Or more generally, if it is gi'auted, as I understand Professor 
Bosanquet does grant, that tlie actual human niinU is biased> 
and must always be so, how can it be logically irTete^'a^t to 
recognize lliis bias ? Will not its evaluation be the evaluation 
of a normal feature in hninflii thought ? And if so liow can 
L(^c shirk it ? 

I am sure, therefore, we should all be very grateful to 
PfOfeHOr Bosaiiquiet if he would explain how his independent 

ie is ariived at, the more so as his published works ilo 
not detiiie his attitude on this point, t pfcsuiue it must be 
a priori, beeanso if it were done empirically, it would be open 
to the objection that, de /ado. the consequences of so conceiviDg 
Logic do not seem very satisfactory. 

I will next consider Professor Bosanquet's protest against 
my classification of the current " idealist " Ixigic as intellectua- 
listic. I am sorry that suth a, hnrmleRsly descriptive term 
should be regarded as disparagement, and I aiu at a \tim to 

IE 2 
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nnderstand vhj any intellectiullst should be ashamed of his 
creed. Though unable to accept it mvself, I hare alwaTs 
tboQght a complete intellectualism one of the most wonderful 
and saperhoman achievements of the haman mind. Cimplete 
and consistent inteUectnalism, however, is certainly a very 
distan!; ideal, and I have never attributed it to Mr. Bradley, 
who is plainly less intellectoalistic than, «^., Hegel or Plato. 
Mv cUaeification of him as an ioteUectualist was, however, 
relative to definite points which I stated, and to the differences 
which separate us. And so long as nobodv denies tliat bis 
doctrine is intellectoalistic In some crucial respects and as 
compared with a more voluntariatic logic, I can see no 
improprietj in so denominating it And it seems to me to be 
unworthy of philosophy to abandon a correct descriptioa 
simply because Professor Boeanquet is afraid that the man 
in the street does not like intellectualism. 

I will conclude my remarks with a string of questions 
concerning points which Professor Bosanquet has left obscure 
in my mind. 

(1) I cannot at all understand his definition of Logic, partly, 
perhaps, because it does not refer to mine, nor state how far 
he accepts or rejects it But it seems very ambiguous. Does 
it conceive Logic as a normative science or not ? If it does, 
then how can its norms disclaim connexion with the actual 
course of thought from which they are extracted ? If it does 
not, then bow can it help being essentially psychological, 
i^., an attempt to do over again, on no definite principle, the 
description of psychical process which psychology may be 
presumt^d to have already accomplished ? 

Again, what is meant by the reference to " truth " ? Does it 
nwan the formal claim made by all judgements, or its valida- 
ti«m ? 

If it means the formal claim, then what assures us of its 
validiqr ? If the vtdidation, then will not the original claims 
&D into the province of psychology ? 
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The reference to self-cona latency indicatea perhaps that 
"truth" is conceived as essentially a "claim"; but I catuiO't 
see that the sturty of a " self-conaietent (onn ot tliought " is an 
oLvioua equivaleDt of the " entleavour to apprchemi truth." 
But it is better to stop giieesiug at Professor Bosanquet's 
meaning as he can doubtless easily explain it* 

(2) Does Professor Bosaiiquet conceive "adaptation" as 
wholly passive, and deny the possibility of our adapting our 
euvirooment to our needs ? If he doea, haa he not siirreiulered 
ti^ naturalism ? If he does not. why does he iguoie the 
logical value of human activity as shown, c.?., ia poetulation ? 

(3) Wliat does ho mean by " the rough popular treatment 
of the argmnent a a/ntinffentia vmmii," with which he 
reproaches me 1 

(4) If he admits that need and desire are necessary to 
thinking, how can he limit their logical influence aotl dogmatize 
about their cognitive value, a priori ? 

(5) When he accuses me of confusing Logic and Ettiicjs, is 
he referring to my recognition ot Logic as a s^cience of values ? 
If not, what more or else does he mean ? 

(6) Before stigmfitizing the doclrine tltat " truth is a 
satisfaction " as a " barren " one, had he ever examined its 
poafi bill ties ot fecundity ? And if he has, how can he be sure 
that thia truth will prove as " baiTen " under our care as under 
his ? And if the establishment of this truth was such a 
barren victory, why has it been conceded to ua so grudgingly 
and ungraciously ? Wliy, to pursue another of Professor 
Boaanquet's metaphors, were we prohibited from so much as 
looking over the garden wall, if it was known all along that we 
were in poeaesaion of "the key to the outer door"? Even 
now, however, there is no just cause for alarm. I can assure 
Professor Bosauquet, that even when we have fought our way 
into the innermost aanctua:y of the Temple of Life, we shall 
only cast out a few decrepit idols, and that no harm will come 
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U> the True, the Good and the BeantifbL The dai^r to them 
comes from quite a different quarter, in whi<^ tbeir unioa is 
not recognized. 

(7) And laatlj when he defines Logic as an endeaTonr. and 
coition as a form of practice, and enn that need and desire 
are necessary to thinking, does he at all consider these phimses 
to constitute a correction or modification or extenacm of the 
position he formerly held ? And does be not oMiaider them 
to use psychological terms ? 



5. — Repiif to Mr. Schiller's Commas by Bernard Botanqma. 

There must be an eaA to rejoinders at some p(»nt ; and I am 
not going to do more than shortly reiterate the main line of my 
argument. And this I only do because it appean to me not 
to be alluded to in the reply. The questions in that would I 
think all answer themselves from a consideration of what I h&ve 
written, and it is not my business to answer them. 

But I can attach these few remarks to one observation in 
the reply, viz., to the statement that I, and as I understand 
logicians in general, do not explain or justify our " independent " 
logic. 

I shall not treat of my own works separately, in comments on 
this. The question of their merits is not one with the only 
important question, what attitude logic on the whole takes up 
on the point at issue It is urged, I gather, that the science is 
arbitrary, and that it furnishes no answer to the question 
how logical values are to be disentangled from the whole mass 
of material which peycholc^ essays to describe. This state- 
ment strikes me as quite extraordinarily false ; and the malring 
of it seems to betray the same complete ioattentiveness which 
neglects the fact that the argument of my paper was preciselv 
directed to this point. 

My attempt in the paper — to begin with this — was just tu 
point out Uiat logical science is the recognition of a mode of 
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activity, which is one great division of the satisfaction aimed at 
b)- the peycbulugical process, in a word, by the aoul, so far as it 
cornea to know what it wants: And though I have no great 
respect for an account of genesis (which I suppose ia whfit is 
Rfiked for, as we are comnifmded to begin before Science bus 
been thought of, and yet to explain the distinctive nature of 
logic), yet no doubt delimitation may be thrown into the form 
of an account of genesis. I presume this ia really what ia. 
anggested. I think it, ns I say, extraordinarily false to BBaert 
that logic is defective In this matter of deliniitation. The 
whole fabric of a logical Byatem is an attempt to show how the 
distinctive interest in one form of hamiony of the soul, the form 
of truth, takes $hape and specialises itself as against or as beyond 
other psychological interests and habits. It ia quite iuipossible 
to develop this at length. I have already pointed, it out in 
principle and the detail would require volumes, hut I will add a 
few hints. 

Logic usually beginB by selecting certain forms of language 
as appropriate to its needs, and the selection is more or Icaa 
progressive. The imperative and optative moods and the 
interrogative sentence are dropped out at once, the Iiistorical 
tenses at ii more advanced stage. 1 may say here that I do iwi 
call the Science of Logic normative : I call the object of the science 
self-normative ; the object of logical acience beinjj; the scientific 
activity of the mind. If the necessity of the self-normative 
tlevelopmeiit. which logic recognises and analyzes, can be 
impeached, it must surely be impeached in detail You must 
argue the point whether ihe coutent of imperative and optative 
or of the ijuestion can he brought into one wholi* of tmlh with 
statements which directly quaht'y reality. 

Then further, the relation of common psychological associa- 
tion to the universal connection of Science ia elaborately 
worked out ; this iBlatiou is the basis of Lotze's logic and plays a 
large part in Mr, Bradley's. It is pointed oiit how the psychn- 
logical connections are imperfect attempts to do what the 
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roling iuterest demands and what is more completelr done by 
the judgement of logical connectioD, and generally the relation 
of peyebolf^cal to logical necessity, mentioned in the first paper 
of this discoasioD, is a well known logical topic, and b discussed 
wherever a logician speaks of the test of truth, as in the 
controversy between Mill and "VMiewell with all its seqaeL 
How far belief depends on practical attitude is again a familiar 
point of discossion, and I do not remember to bare seen a 
refutation of the criticism which Mr. Bradley has passed upon 
Dr. Bain's doctrine. It is very much to the point of the present 
argument The occasional subordination of truth to practice is 
recognised in the theory of working hypothesis ; and the justifi- 
cation and limits of postulation, toother with the value and 
limitations of desire as a source of postulates has certainly 
been treated by myself. My treatment is very likely un- 
successful: but it takes the liberty to exist. It is. no doubt, 
covered and rendered noimportant by something very different 
from it, with a few words upon which I will end these remarks. 

Since Plato formulated the doctrine of the ayaBov, with its 
intellectual and ethical degrees of adjustment and fulfilment, no 
fresh treatment of the authoritativeness of our desires or of tlie 
relation of the great self-expressions to the ordinary mind 
has, in principle, been necessary. If anyoue wants to assert 
tliat there can be a desire which guarantees its own fulfilment, 
he is still bound to go for his type to Plato's de.«ire of the ayaOoy 
aud to accept or refute the conditions wfaicli Plato imposes on 
its realisation. This condition, in a word, is criticism, that is 
the adjustment of an element to a whole, both intellectually and 
volitionally. This is, for Plato, essential to fulfilment of tlie 
seal's desire, and if we conceive of ourselves as members of a 
whole, it seems impossible to deny its necessity. Absolutism 
and nidlity seem alike contradictory if alleged of the member of 
a whole. 

I should say, then, if you ask for a norm of any science, for 
its justifiGation in what it regards and disregards, there is none 
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Tmt the approach to indivuUiality oh the pait of ihc science 
iteelf — its completeness and conipi-ehenBiveiiess, Yoii cannot 
attack any science from without. It can ouly be judged by 
itself at a further stage. Therefore^ I think it tnier to speak of 
the juind, InSciejice or in the theory of l^cience, as dropping out 
abstract psychical processes and going, forward on the path of 
cooorete fulfilment or individuality. But I quite recogriise^ with 
I>r. Kasbdall, liiat if we set tliis grooving individuality again$t 
the confused condition of the niomentary mind, the latter raay 
ill a sense he held tlie concrete — the avyicex"l^^^°*'' ^''^ •^''"~ 
orete of conluaion — and the former may then be treated as an 
ahstraetion from it. In that sense, as be says, a judgement of 
imth ahstracLs from the psychological detail of moment, 
although the whule, by connection with which it is tine, has a 
far higher degi'ee of concreteness llian ihe momentaiy mind itself. 
The fnndnniental paint throuj;hout is the essential connection 
of adjustment and fultilmont, wliether in the intellectual 
qualification of rettlity, or in practical change. 



6. — Comments on Db. Kashdall's PAPEn. 
By F. C. S. Schiller. 

Turning next to our President's paper. I find layaelf in nuich 
smoother waters. That is, I have no difficulty in undei-stcindinj* 
what he means. And so it is much easier for ine to remove 
what seem to me his misapprehensions. His difficulties with 
my thesis seem, however, to be, on the whole, different from 
ProfesRor Bosauquet's. Both, indeed, tlecliue to accept my 
cuncepliou of tlie relation of Logic to Paychology, and both have 
taken it for granted that the stEiiidpuint of Logic is clear and 
iudisputjiMe. But Dr. Kafilidall has seen that the natui'e of 
Psychology nlso is involved, and has made his conception of it 
quite cleai*. 

Unfortunately, that conception aeenia to me to be entirely 
arbitrary, gratnilous, and untenable. As now current in our 
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{rfiiloeqpliy. it goes back to the distiiictioD, which Hr. Bradley 
hsB 8Q vigorously insisted oa in th« fint chapter of his Zcffic, 
l«Cveeii the I^^cal and the peycfaologic&l idea, validity acid 
exisceiicfe The distiactiou itself is a valuable one^ if it is not 
exaggerated, and it is remembered that %e c^tuiot distinguish 
without connecting, and that it is the amnerion between Logic 
und Fsycbologf which is our problem. But as the point is 
stated in Mr. Bradley's Lt^, many readers carry away the 
coQvictioD tliat no psycliological idea has validity and ua 
logical idea hsis existence. And thJa. of cour«e, is absnrd. 
aa Mr. Bradley himself came to see. Ton will find his aclf- 
correction m Appearance and Utaliiif, p. 51.* Unfortunately, 
this has not been as widely noticed. And bo w? are still told 
that values lie beyond the province of Psycholc^. But for 
this dogma I can conceive no reason, earUily, celestial, or 
infernal. 

If we conceive Paycliolo-^' as the .Science which aims at 
deseribiDg uieutal process as such, its own purpose will, of course. 
debar it from becoming normative, i>., from evaluating the 
values which may happen to occur in a psychical process. But 
this is uot to say that it ignores tliem. It must, of course, 
reccguiae them, if in point of fact they occur, as obviously they 
do. Only it will treat them just as facts, and describe them, 
wliile leavinii it to Logic to evaluate them, that is to utilise and 
harmonise the claims in be " true," which all jmlgments make. 
whether or not they anj true. 

The logician, therefore, as I conceive, takes over froiu 
I'«ycho3of;;y the existeuce of his values and theiT description. 
His task is to evaluate them, ix., to determine the validity o£ 
the claims to truth which are actually made and have been 
described by Psycliology as they nctually occur. To shirk this 
duty Reeuis to "me Lo reduce Logic to an impotent formality. 



■* I uaiinot make otiI Profejinor Bosanqiiet's attitud* tovr^ii-ds this 
qiiftHti'dii finni tli« footnotf on p. 16 (Vul. II) of hi» id^V. On the face of 
itt it seems to deny that an intellKtual nctivitj is k psjchioJ fact 



Logic and pBychology therefore have Uie aame subject matteiv 
Imt regard it with a differeut purpose. Cognitive values occur 
Iwice over, in Psychology as so many facts, in Logic as subjects 
/or a critical evaluation. It is neceasary to state, therefore, 
wliether we are speaking of values as claims, or as validaLeil 
after logical criticism. But I will uot pursue tiiis subject, 
aa I have i-eceutly devoted an article in Alind • to ita 
elucidation. 

The nexs niiaapprelipnaiou which I find iu Dr. Raahdall's 
paper concerns the relations of Humifiiu uud Huiaauism. He 
tiies to briug down three birds with one atone and argues that 
I must he a Huaiinn because James is a sensationalist aud a 
ttt^nsalinnalist must be a Humiaii. On a provtitua occasiou this 
argument was further cliuclted by hurling thf Thraidus at our 
heade. I behevCf however, that all the logical aud meta- 
physic;Hl ilifhculties of I'latouism cau be traced back to Plato's 
failure to understand Protfigorae, and propose to show this 
fully in a forthcoming volume. Meauwliile, I can only briefly 
traverse all these allegations, and dedsire that, and why, tliere 
is uothing in them. 

(1^ I am not a seuaationalist, because 
(2) I am a voluntarist, and 

(3; SeuBatioualisin (at least o[ Hume's type) ia a form of 
iutellectualism. Moreover 

(4) "What I mean " voluntarism " above all to emphasize is 

the ail-pervasive actAviUf of conscious life, which 

(5) Modern P&ychology has worked out in detail. Uence 

(6) A psychologist ia uot a Humian, even if lie makes much 

of sensations. For 

(7) He conceives sensations differently, as products of active, 

selective functioning. 

(8) James, therefore, is not a sensationalist. Nay, 
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(&) He has refuted Hume in one of hi9 two vulnerable apota, 
viz., his psychology, wliereas. the ti-anacenden talis c 
answer to Hume ia a huge -ignoratw elenchi, and. 
moreover, stands and falls with the correctness of 
Hume's psychology. 

(10) What is tnken to be sensaliosalism in James is i-eally 

his empiricism and iiu media tism. But tKeae are juat 
what lend us to iuaiBt so on the reality of valiurs and 
activities, as immediately experienced. James makes 
this quite clear in his article on the Experience qf 
ActiritT/* 

(11) On the other hand no one who Has once ^reed to 

Hume s demolition of the conception of activity can 
ever get it hack. 

(12) This is why the transcendentaliBts have ultimately to 

deny tlie reality of iiuman activity, and why 
(IS) Their desperate attempt to conceive the Absolute's as 
the sole activity in a world composed of phantoms 
ia a failure. 

Having mentioaed 13 points and the Absolute, I ehnnld stop 
for luck's sake, but there are two points in Dr. Uaahdall's 
paper which I cannot pass over witliout a mild protest. 

The first is his nuimadveraiouB on Professor Taylor, who has 
now quite convinced me that lie does not mean to lie a Prag- 
matist.f Still, even where bia writings are least successful, they 
evince a gallant attempt to see the real points at issue and to 
pierce through the mists of intelleetualistie prejudice in which 
hia early " Anglo- Hegelian " education has enfolded him. 
Moreover, ou Dr. lUtahdaLrs om-ji sbowiog, his difficnlty ;8 just 
the opposite to mine: what I cannot see is, how Logic can deal 
witli absolute "thought"; what ha canuot see is, how it can 
deal with human thought. It seems unfair also to single out hia 

* Pi^e/i. lien., January, 1906. 

t Of. my Article in Mind, N.S., &B. 
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ethical views for deuHncLatioii. For surely he has only atat-ed, 
lucidly and iiupi-essively, what Ijas always been knowu to be 
the ultimtiEe ethical coiieequence of abaolutistic Mouiam. Of 
course, the Whole taniiot be specifically moral and yood so long 
[13 imiiiorallty aud evil exist in the universe, even as ftppeawiicea 
or illusions. 

Next, it seenia to uif unfair to prejudice our discussion of 
the logical question by threatening all &0TXa of disaBtera to 
moniliLy ainl kiiowletige iia aouHequeiit iipou coining to our 
conc-lusioii about it. Dr. KaHlidu-U knowe that we repudiate 
hi$ ftlltigations and credit9 us with pursuing the same aims 
as he dots; but ought not this to make him very reluctJint 
to brin^ such clmi^es w[thi>ut aiilwtantiatiny them in delaii? 
In point ol fact there is uotliin^ in them : — - 

(1) Scepticism has really much gi-eater afBnity to AhaoLutism 
than to Pragmatism, as the examples of Mr Bradley 
and Mr. Joachim show. 

("2) Pragmatism ia the only real antidote to Scepticism, as 

(3) Hume himself was aonte enough to perceive. That he 
was content to leave his Pragmatism one-sided and 
reutricted to Science merely bIiowb that he had no 
wi*U similarly to save religion ftud philosophy. 
Aud 

(4) Dr. ICaslidall's ailment, I regret to say, appears to 
me to be in a way pm^miatic, and that in the womt 
way. It is tin appeal Lu consequences. But in hiaown 
words, Pragmatism would not be proved false eveu if 
it could be shown that he, too. was a Pragiuatiat. For 
the way in which the consequences are in this case 
appealed to, seems to me quite illegitimate, Before 
the ulterior consequences are called in in t«rnrrcin, 
the proiiniate consequence* should l>e threshed out. 
And I have faith enough in truth to believe tha.t 
its discovery in epistemoluyy will not leail tu its 
destruction in ethics. 
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In conclusion, one very remarkable fact about my thesis 
may be pointed out, viz., that the more you contest it, the Tnore 
you conjirm it. 

If, that is to say, you do not agree with me and think that 
you are right and I am wrong, there will arise the conflict of 
convictions which is so normal in the philosophic world. 
We shall each of us be convinced that our own beliefs are 
absolutely right, true and logical, and that they ought to 
commend themselves to every rational mind, to intelligence 
aa snch — for we all naturally identify our beliefs with those 
of intelligence as such. Being thus convinced of the entire 
rationality of our own beliefs, we shall naturally be annoyed 
to find that other minds do not share them. We grasp, 
therefore, at the excuse that the others would agree with us 
if their minds could only be cleared of the obfuscations ot" 
psychological prejudice. Each of us, whatever his opinion, 
will think this, if he thinks his beliefs true, and if not, does he 
really believe them ? A claim to absolute truth, therefore, is 
made on every side of every argument. But in point of fact 
this claim never is, nor can be, substantiated. Sliould not 
this shake our dogmatic confidence that one individual opinion 
alone, viz., our own, should attain to absolute tmth unalloyed 
by psychological distortions ? Why should each of us make 
an exception in his own favour ? 

Is it not simpler, therefore, and honester, to disallow this 
common claim, to drop this appeal to an unknowable ideal, 
to strike out this X in every one's contention ? Let iis IVankly 
recognize that in all logical disputes we are dealing with 
human reasonings alone, and that in these the personal 
equations and psychological context of the parties to it can 
never really be abstracted from. The more we differ and the 
more confident we are that we are right the more manifest 
do we make this truth. And does not a " Logic " that tries to 
ignore these facts flee from earth to take refuge in some 
supercelestial paradise of fools ? 




I 



The subject I am gcitig to disctifs is a psychological ont;, and as 
Btich I shall, in the main, treat it. But the relation of thought 
to aense peiception has formed, since the time of Kant, the 
central theme of discussion m the lield of theoretical philosojjhj 
gi'neraUy.anct in rlealingwiih tlie more specificallj'psjcholoj^cal 
pi'oblem it is scarcely pwsible, even were It desirable, to lose 
sight of the ^viiler issues involved. In point of fact, however, 
many of tlse hiinl and fast tlistuicLionswliieh formerly weparateil 
oppttsing systems of pliilusophical speciJatiou Ineiik down 
when looked at in tlie light of resulta obtained from a genetic 
study of concrete psychical phenomena. Herbert Spencer 
evinced perhaps greater insight than he is sometimes credited 
with when he discerued in the doctrine of Evolution a mode of 
mediating between the extreme contentions of empirieiam and 
rationalism, even though the precise lines of mediation he httusetf 
suggested may not have been happily chosen. In the present 
paper, for exaujple, I fihall be endeavouring to Mbou- tliat the 
activity of thought, in the psychological sense of the term, ia to 
be traced buck to simpler and more elementary proceshes of 
mind, and to that extent, at least, I shall be giving adhesion to 
what has always Ijeen a fundamental principle of empiricism. 
With Mr. Firadley I am convinced tbat "thought proper is a 
product" and that psychological science can trace ita probable 
■;eneration. But like bini I am perenaded that such a position 
can be maintained only if we are prepared to allow that much 
more is involved in the simpler prncesseei of mind than writers 
of the empirical school have genemlly been williiu; to recognise^ 
And with that proviso, I Lielieve the really valuiiblc portinna of 
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Kaut's cpistemological thpovy retain their siguificance. If we 
are justified in re^anling oue form r>f conscious experience aa a 
product evolved ft-otu a lower form, then it moflt be funda- 
mentally tbe saoie proeesa that is at work in both, and whatever 
can be ishowu to be a necessary couditiuu uf the possibility of 
the fortner untat be iiiiplieJ alsu in the latter. 

Obviously, in endeavomnug to trace the development of what 
18 epecnfioally called " thiiikiii-''" from more rudimentary statcaJ 
oE mind, we are conipeUed to frame some couceptiun uf th»' 
condition of tliiugb cliaructeiistic of the earlier stages of tneiital 
life. In our mature experience there ia no act or proceas 
conBcioiiHiieaa frotn which eleuienta of thoiij^ht are wholly' 
absent, <ir the nature of wliich is siut to a lavge extent inHuenced 
and determined by the fact that the subject in queation is & 
thinking or reflectively self-coiiacioua individual. Consequently, 
;seDse peiteption na it takes place in the mature mind is a much 
more elaborate operation than sense perception can piwaiLly ho 
in the primitive conseiouanesa. Even the appi-ehension of the 
aimplest sense quality, attliough no doubt it preserves a certain 
continuity *A chamctE'i- thtmightjqt the entire range nf conscious 
experience, cannot ho supposed to have remained iinaftected Viv 
tbe evolution and growth of the mental life as a whole. This 
circumstance occasions probably the most serioiia obstacle the 
paycholugifit lias to encounter in attempting- to explain or ti» 
describe the facts of mind. 80 far as methotl of procedure is 
concerned, there is for him no option. He is compelled to siait 
with an analysia of experience as it actually comes befoi-e Iiim 
in hie own mental life, and tbe tendency, almost insuperable, of 
taking whiU there seems indLBiwj usable aa idtimate and funda- 
mental may readily enough lead to misintei'pi'etatEon and error. 
The course of evolution ia clearly much more subtle and compli- 
cated in the field of mental phenomena than in that of biology ; 
it is impossible to lind in physical nature an exact jiaiullel for the 
peculiar mode of tiansformaCion the simpler kinds of psychical 
proceaa undergo in the gradual advance to self -consciousness. 
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In default of any tlirect information we can only pui-sue tJie 
more liazai'duup mftthrxi of inference, and by i-eaaoiiini^ back- 
wards froin the complex facta of our mature experience, as a 
basis of fairly assured knowledge, attempt to reconstruct in 
trhought tbe constitueuls of the primitive mental life. 

1. Sense-presentation in its Rudimkntarv Form. 

Mr. Bitidley's conjectural eketcli of the earliest elage of 
soul-life bfls often been quoted. "In the bej^inning," he 
believes, " there is nothing beyond what ia presented, what 
is and is felt, or ie rather felt simply. There is no memory 
ni' imagination or hope or fear or thought or will, and no 
perc-eption of difTereiice or likeness." " There ia nothing' beyond 
presentation which has two sides, sensation and pleasure and 
pain."* Mr. Bradley ia here attempting to deacribe the 
experience in question as a scientific psychologist would do 
if it were possible for him in some way u> tie a spectator 
of it. In one respect there ia, I imagine, little ground for 
diaaeuting t'mm his mode of atatcment. With a reservatiou 
that will appear immediately, the features he has excluded 
seem to me, at any rate, secondary and derivative, and there- 
fore rightly regarded as factors of later growth. Diflicuity 
l)egins when we proceed to inquire as to the nature of that 
which admittedly is present. I shall have something to sav 
about the doctrine of sentience further on. Here, however. 
I would ut^e, at the outset, that if presentation is there at 
the start, then what is thei'e is incorrectly described as "all one 
blur" within which differences may he cciiitaLUKd but of which 
there is no recognition. Even the awareness of a " bliured 
whole" implies that auch " bhrred whole" is not absolutely 
devoid of any characterising mark. I can find no means of 
realising what a state of mind can be in which there is in some 
«ense awareness, and yet awareness of nothing. It seems to- 

* Mind, xii. 1687. pp. 363 and 397. 
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me thut tilt! simplest, and most rudimentan'. phase of con- 
eciousne^a conceivable must be described as at least recognition, 
— as indefinite, vague, and confused as you will — of a qualitr 
orcQotent possessin<; to some intinitemmal extent a distinguish- 
able character. Aud the dii^etetice between tnfiuit^imal and 
none at all is here of lirst-rate importance, because there is 
involved iu it the crucial point as to the fuDdamental nature of 
the attitude of "being aware." The minimum which I have 
claimed as necessary for roDsciousness precludes the possibility 
of carrying back the nieaUil life to a stage when it wonld consist 
entirely of what is simply " given " (even iu Mr. Bradley's sense 
f.'[ " that which is simply, and comes as it is "), without the 
exei-cise of any activity on the part of the suhjeet. I am fully 
mindful of the woeful ambiguity of the phrase "exercise of 
activity on the part of the subject." I am not committing 
the " barbarism " of supposing that the acti\ity in questiou is 
an activity of which the subject it&elf is aware. Far from it. 
I gather that when Mr. Kradley sjieaks of psychical states as 
events or occurrenoes, he is himself assuming an ultimate 
mental agency of which tliey are modes or eiempUfications.* 
For the subject a presentation may Ijc simply what is presented 
and yet the hypothetical psychological spectator may mis- 
describe that presentation ermi as it is/or ilvK eubjixi, if he leave 
out of account the fact that the preaenting is not an external 
but an internal process, and fail to inquire into the conditions 
which render Buch internal process possible. Jnst as little iu 
the form of a chaotic undifferentiated whole as in that of 
a auccesaion of atomic sensations can what is presented he 
psychologically treated as so much datum supplied to the 
subject and in relation to which the latter may be viewed as 
in an attitude of simple passivity. However far back in the 
history of mind we j^o, apprehension of any sort necessarily 
implie3 some amount of tnental construction, dependent no 



* See, for instauce, Mind, U.S. xii, 1903. p. IBS. 
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doulit for ita origination and continuance upon oiit^r stinmla- 
tiou, but never iteelf to be reduced to mere reception of. or 
eveu reaction on, stimulation. If presetitation, then, involvea 
a mental act of presenting, the Buhjecfc muBt necessarily be 
aware in and through such act of some distinguishable feature. 
For the act consists in presenting something, in being aware of 
something, even though that something be "one blurred whole." 
To put tlie matter quite genemlly, it is precisely the 
peculiarity of mind, as coutraated with \vhal we are accustomed 
to call pheitomena of outer observation, that mental facta 
exhibit a unique double-sided aspect, sufficienlly difBcult to 
express with scieutific exactitude, but neglect of which in 
any psy etiological treatment of mind cannot but lead to down- 
right error and confusion. Apprehension, alike in ita lowest 
and its highest forma, ia invariably twofold in character : it 
implies (a) a pi*oce£s or Occurrence, which takes place, an act, 
as we will call it, of apprehending, and (^) a more or less 
definite content of which the subject is aware iu and through 
the act of apprehending. The distinction itself is, of course, 
sufficiently familiar;* certain conaideratioua in connection with 
it need alone concern us here. Iu the first place, it is not a 
distinction which we in our mature experience have to wait 
for the psychologist to point out to us. It is a distinction 
with which all of us in ordinary everyday life are perfectly 
acquainted, however liable we may be to misinterpret it. 
No distinction seema to us more self-evident than that 

* Cue of the earlieaLMriteni to Binpliasise ita importance was Aronuld, 
in hia excecfiingly suggestive little wort, Det Vraia et des Fa^usa-t Idf'e»t 
publithed m 1683. Iu Chapter V, for inBtancP, occura th« follftwing 
paaa^ge: — *'J'ai dit ijue je prenau pout la m6 me chose la per«^itio% t\ 
tid/e. l\ faut Ti^^&QiiioiDB r<!iua.rqu«r que c«tt« ciboae, quoique iiuique, 
a Heux mpporbs, t'nu \\ I'lVme qu'elJe modtfie, Pautre a la cbose aper^ue, eo 
taut qu'elle set objectiveitieot dmiB I'&mc^; et que le mot de perception 
marque pliid (itr«ctenieut le premier mpport, ct uelui (fidt'e le dt^rnier. 
Amn iu p&rcfiption d'MQ c&rrd tuarque pluadireetmneut iiion rime i^orume 
BperceTant iin cHrrfi ; et tid/e d'un carre marque plus direct«meiit le 
carr^ «n tant qu'il est objtcli'vemKnt dans nidti esprit," 
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betwecD heiiring aud the sound heard, seeing and that which 
is seen, imagining and that whicli is imagined, thinking and 
that about which we Hank. But it would, I think, be 
a mistake to conclude that the distinction, in. this form, is. 
an iavariahle feiiEure of conscious experience; it would b* 
a (jjistake to euppose tliat, because psychologically apprehen- 
Bion always involvea process and content, that therefore every 
appiehcfuding subject must be capable of distinguishing ita 
apprehending from that which it apprehends. The subject can 
only draw that difitiaction throngh the aid of a number of 
ideas and tlioughtB that li's completely beyond the scope 
of a primitive mental life. As such it can only make its 
appearance in conscious experience when through reHectroa 
the Content presented has como to be definitely connected 
with the objective order of things. In fact, for the subject 
itself it ia pi-aetically synouymous with the distincticpn 
between self and iiot-aelf, a distinction which we can Iiardly 
hesitate to admit lies beyond the range of the earlier stages 
of conscious experience. From the very beginning, th^ti, 
procesa and content are undoubtedly there, and must be psycho- 
logically distinguished ; the subject's own distinction betweea 
its act of apprehending and what it apprehends on the other 
hand is not there from the begiuningj though the indiapeneable 
condition of its being afterwards attained 19, Li the secoud 
place, the distinction of process and content is not, paycho- 
Logically considered, so it appears to me, at any stage a distinc- 
tion of two separable facts. There is only one fact involved, 
the act, namely, of apprehending, which ia in its nature the 
apprehending of a content,* In our niatui-e experience, we 
readily enough come to regard the distinction as a distinction 
between two separate things. That we do so is due to the 
circumstance that in ordinary life we tead to identify the 



* This conaideratioii ia repeatedly urged by Ars&uld ; imnieditktely 
aitet the paseage already quoted, for example, he proc^^a to luBut 
npoji it. 
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content pei'ceived wUK the real thing whinh, for the moment 
we will say, it indicates; we seldom stay to consider that there 
ia any ■.hfletence Ijetweeii the appeamnre and that which 
appears. Such tendency on our part in no way railitaleB 
agaiust the view thnl proceas and content, thoiig^h distinguish- 
able, are iuaeparahle, that the one is not. wilhout the other. 

The consequences winch reault from assuming that process 
and content are two independent facta are nowhere more clearly 
illustrated than in the writings of the Herbartian psychologiata. 
Volkmann, for example, lays stress, as Herbait had done before 
him, open the distinction between prescntative activity and 
presentation. "The presentation," he says, "is related to the 
act of presenting as product to pi-ocess, as the qualitative 
dett'rmi nation of Umt which is produced to the quantitative 
character of tiiat which produces. The presentatiun ( VorstcUtmg) 
is the pn'ge'iUtttum (dm VorgeMelltc), ix., thut wliioh the presen- 
tative act hrinj^s forward nnd holds tirm. It follows from this," 
he ndnj its, " that tlie notions of presentation and of presentative 
activity are correlative notions, and that ultimately it is impos- 
sible to chink of a presentation without presentative activity 
or of a presentative activity without presentation."* But, he 
goes on, "since presenting; ia an activity and every activitymay 
be inhibited by another opposed to it, it is as a matter of fact 
possible that the presenting of a presentation may be converted 
into a mere strivin*; to present, into an activity which misses 
its effect. We should then have an act of presenting which for 
the time being produces nothhig; we should lIiuH have a 
presentation which ia not actually presented. Anyone, tor 
instance, may quite well have the preeeutation, Hannibal, 
without actually now presenting it In order to originate a 

* Lefirbuch der Pssc^ioloffK, 187.'v Bd. i, p, IG6 »ijq. A« an jiistmicp o£ 
the luiffliug (.-uufusioQ attachiDg to tite term VonteUuni/^ it i& of interest 
to n'>t« that Brentano employs it with rxautly llie oppwiUi m«ftuing to 
thfct iidcipted in the aliove qu^jtatiuu. "I understacid by Vorstelluiigy" 
hp writ«», "not that which is preaeiittd, hut the act of presentiug^' 
(^I^ychcJ offie wtn emfiiriwlicii SliiintfrnnX'te, p. 103). 
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presentation, the net of preBenting ia indispensable, but the 
> presentation may continue, without t]ie act of presenting con- 
tinuing in its activity. Every presentation originates throiii^h 
an act of presenting, but tlie act of preaentin^' continues, either 
as an actual pregenting or as a mere stnvnng to present." So 
Boon as it ia thus supposed that proacntatiou and presentative 
activity may be altogether itiolateil, and exist ia separation the 
one from the other, we lose all the help, it seema to me, that 
might otherwise be obtained for psychological analysis from tne 
distinction itself. Presentations come then to be reganled as 
veritable entities, which act and react upon each other, and 
which in fact discharge all the fmictions we are ftccustomed to 
ascribe to actually existent tilings. It is true that Herbart him- 
self does assert that piesentations ai-e not in themselves forc^ 
(Krdjie), but he contends that a number of presentations when 
in conjunction — and they always are in conjunction by reason o£ 
the underlying unity of the soul — b**coiue forces and resist or 
oppose one another.* They may conflict with one another, 
they may be fused together or be mechanically combined in 
groups or series, they may exert energy and withstnnd 
pressure. In short, the Herlmrtiaii psycholi^ists were driveu 
by the exigencies of their method of treatment to attribute 
a quasi-substantive mode of existence to these so called pre- 
sentations. 

2. Content and Peocess. 

With the Herbartian doctrine before us let ns now draw 
by way of contrast what seem to be the t^itimate con- 
8ef[uence3 of the conception of apprehension as involving the 
distinguishable though inseparable aspects of content aud 
process, 

I eonsideFj firstly, the content. The admission that process 
and content, understood in the sense explained at the com- 
mencement, are inseparable carries with it, I think, the further 
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admission thai lu j>i-eseiitatiotis, m the sense of ccmlents, the 
predicate of existence does not rightly attanh I ain nut ^oin^' 
to dispute that a meHiiii^ may be fuund for the teiiu 
" existence " in the light of whiuh it wouM Ije sheer nonsense 
to deny existence of presentations. But I have nu hesitation, in 
aaaertiug that in precisely that significance with which wo are 
eonstantly employing the word in question, the ahove statement 
correctly repi-eseiit^s the aBsnttiptiou un whicli the common 
opinion of mankind tacitly proceeds. Ordinary popular usage 
coDsiBtently diattnj^uishes nn existing thing from an iniBginary 
thing. Ill the forniet' case, it ts not th& prei^entation of the 
thing, but the thing in the extei-na! work! tliat Is tHken to 
exist. The onlinajy mini, when (iijc« lie is hruiight to the 
])oint of recognising a distinction between content and external 
thin^ at all, no more regards his visual image of the friend 
actually beside him as an existent reality than Iii:! regards 
Ms visual image of a friend a hundied miles away as an 
existent reality. Or, using another iKuatration, it would he 
generally admitted tliat "the visual appearance of the full 
moon aa seen from the earth's surface " is not an existent 
thing either in the sky or in the head of the observer. In 
other words, the content of an act of perception and the 
content of an act of imagination would he oi-dinarily recog- 
nised fls standing, so far as existence is concerned, upon 
exactly the same level ; the predicate of existence would 
lie withheld from both. And the principle involved in this 
denial is not difficult to decipher. Ordinary reflection 
implicitly recoguises that a presentation or content forms in 
itself no element in that systuni of interconnected facts or 
events which tt^ether make up what is usually described as 
" the real world," thatj adopting Dr. Shadworth Hodgson^s 
terminology, it is not a " real condition " in the realm uf change 
and geneais. That implicit assurance of the oidinary conacions- 
ness seems U> me to be philosophically justified. The appre^ 
hension of any specific quality involves, as we have seen, an 
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act or i^rocess, whether material, as Dr. Hodgson holds, or 
paycViicfll as I hope to ahow reasoD for thinking. On the 
latter hypothesis, m'c have described what happens as aii act 
of mind in and through which there is awareness of a relatively 
deKnite touteiit, which content may be compareJ with the 
contents of other acts of mind. Bat this content oi^ht aot 
itself to he spoken of as a mental fact, as an existing con- 
Htituent o£ eonaciousness ; the mental fact, the constituent of 
cohficiousdwss as wn existent, is ihe act of apprehending. Of 
the content what Herbart maintained of presentations generally 
is doubtless true, — it may be said to have a perpetual and 
unchanging mode of being. Nothing can aJtet it, simply 
because it is not something that can be operated upon or that 
itself can i/perate upon anything else. But just in this sense 
it neither was nor is a eompouent part of the existing reality 
called the individual mind, and it is to uiix up in hopeless 
fashion two totally heteioyeneous line^ of consideration to 
apply to proceBB and content indiactriudnately the same set of 
attributes. 

It may perhaps be worth while to ydd that the view here 
taken of the nature of the content is by no means new. 
It ia at least as old aa Aristotle. Sense-perceptiun. Aristotle 
explains in a well-known reference (Dc- An., ii, 12) is the 
power of apprehending the form of sensible things without 
the matter of tlietn.just as wax receives the impress of the 
seal without the iron or gold of which it is composed. The 
apprehended content, therefore, is not an existent concrete 
thing, a To5e t*, hut & roiovBi, a qualitative determina- 
tion ; the aio-BriTov ais apprehended is, in Aitstotelian 
phraseolojiy, an ata-^Tjrov xar ivipyeiay {Jb-, iii, 2), Acd 
here it is interesting to observe that it is just because sense- 
perception is oE this chaiaeter that, according to *lristotle, it 
has what is implicitly universal for its content, aud the advance 
from it to the higher kinds of knowledge is possible. The 
Aristotelian contrast between what is apprehended by the 
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tDind in the process of ktiowintr and what belongs to existent 
facts in the extenial world leappoara in uumerous pairs of 
terms thAt belong to the rich vocabulary of scliolostic 
philosophy. The scholastic distinctions hetweeu subjective 
(in the sense of suhstantiu) and objective {in tlie sense of that 
which is involved in objiccre, in the act namely of biinging 
before the mind), between existence and essence, between eise 
rtale aod tssi intejttiondlt:, all refer with ynrying shades of 
Bi^nificance, to the eauie fundfimental consiiler.ition. The 
distinction is preserved in slightly different phraseology 
throughout the whole body of Cartesian literature. fJescftrtes 
himself repeatedly sets over against one another the realUaa 
objrctii'n aciacliing to the idva of a thing and tlie realita* 
actnalU or /oritmlis attaching to the thiiuf in its independence 
of the act of apprehension {vvie, ag., Mid., m and v). Similarly 
Spinoza distinguish 68 Che csseiUia ohjectiva of a thing, i.e., the 
nature of a thing as represented in an act of apprehension, 
or as cuntent of an idea, Ixoxa. the essentia formalis u£ a tliiny, 
*.«., its real or "formal" nature, as a mode in the system of 
tuiliiTa naturata. {vide, e.g., De Intdl. Evicnd., § 33). The 
distinction was lost sight of in subsequent philogoplucal 
discussion, mainly, I take it, in consetiueuce of Loeke'a 
unfortunate use of the term "idea," lus application of it 
indifferently cither to mental process or to apprehended content, 
a conruaion which perpetuated itself in the writings of those 
who followed him. 

The distinction as it reappears in the worka of Lntze and 
Mr. Bratlley has, I venture to think, retained not a little oE 
Locke's confusion, and thereby lost much of its original value. 
It comes before us there as the distinction between idea in the 
aense of psychical existence and idea in the seuae of logical 
meaning or sigiiiticajiee. Lotze, for example, starts by assuming 
an " unconscious psychical mechanism," capable of pjt*paring 
given aen&uous material for the supervening activity of thought, 
regarded as a special and unique faculty of the mind. The first 
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operation of thou'jlit is, he considers, to set in movement that 
process of the "ohjectification of the subjective," the ultimata 
outcome of which is the body of systematised knowledge. The 
operation itself consists in separating something previoiisly 
unseparated, namely, the sensitive act from the eensible matter 
to which it refers, and, as a consequence, we present the latter 
to ourselves no longer as a state or event which we undergo, 
but as a content, which itself is what it is, and means what it 
means, whether we are conscious of it or not. In other words, 
mere impressions are converted into ideas. But, in order that 
tbis process of severance should take place, it is essential that 
the sensuous states or impressions should themselves be there, 
entering, by the very fact of their co-existence, into relations, 
and, in virtue of the grouping to which the psychical mechanism 
gives rise, forming felt combinations which may be described as 
sensuous images or pictures. In other words, the psychical 
state or event is itself, according to this view, what we have 
called a content : it is that which is apprehended prior to the act 
of judgment. Mr. Bradley's treatment of the subject does not, 
in regard to the particular point I am referring to, differ 
greatly from Lotze's. He, too, holds that the psychical event 
or existence is a mental image. " Xcither outside my head, 
nor yet inside it," he writes, "can ideas have existence: for the 
idea is a content, which, being universal, is no phenomenon. 
The image in ray head exists psychologically, and outside it the 
fact has particular existence, for they both are events. But the 
idea does not happen, and it cannot possess a place in the 
series."* The whole view on which t!ie statement I have 
quoted is based will call for discussion further on. I anticipate 
here only to the extent of asking on what plea it can be 
maintained that, whilst an idea is not something that happens, 
a mental image is something that happens. What happens, as 
an event in my mental history is surely, in either case, the 

* Prinet'plet of Logic, p. 526. 
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process or act of apprehendinp ; «nrt the process or act in 
question is as little an image in the one case as it is u lugical 
idea in the other, A mental image, I presume, does not, any 
more Ifian & logical Jd^a, apprehend itself; it involvL-s, 
therefore, just as the logical idea doe&, an act or process 
whereby it is appreheuded. And there is no more appropriate- 
ness that I can discover in sayinj^ thai what is im^ed is " in my 
head " than, in saying that what is conceived is atationed there. 
Moreover, I venture to urge, that if we start hy assuming so 
lUndainental a difference het,ween, what I will call lor the 
moment, mere perceiving and thinking, if we ascribe existence 
to a senauouf) image and deny it of the logical idea, we have 
r-x. hypotktsi shut ourselves off from the possibility of Hudin'^- a 
psychological means of transition from ihe one to the Other. 
The cleft between sense and thought would be complete and 
final, and coiihl not be bridged over by any amount of psychical 
developraenE. Evolution can he called in to aid us only if the 
earlier and the later stages are the same in Htui ; it is helpless 
as a means of explanation if they are not. Lotze, indeed, is 
consietetit in this respect ; he postulates a unique and epedal 
activity to account for the products of thought. Mr. Bradley. 
on the other h&nd, seeks td nudft? the passage partly hy meaas 
of the principle of Association, although, as I shall try to show, 
the interpretation he puts upon that principle itself coutradicta 
the notion that ideal contents differ in kind from sensuous 
contents. 

I consider, eecoadly, the act of apprehending. The act of 
apprehending is, we have maintained, an existing fact, and 
therefore is not as such a content apprehended. But although 
it he true, aa I think, tliat we have no direct or immediate 
knowledge of the nature of a psychical state, we can legiti- 
mately enough seek to secure inferentiftl knowledge about it 
from a consideration of the results to which it gives rise. As a 
convenient way uf leading to s^uch inference, I refer here to 
R^fesftor Huxley's somewhat remarkable defence of Hmme's 
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theory of the original " furniture of the mind." Huxley admits 
that, in treating of "ideas of relatioii," Hume fell into "a charjs 
of confusion and self-contradiction." But he ecinceive? it possible 
by the introduction of a slight modification to save the doctrine 
from inconsisLeucy. Huxley's own solution of the problem over 
which, he thinks, Hume stumbled ia the following, '■ When a 
red light," ]ie declarea, "flashes acrosB the field of vision, there 
arises ill the mind an ' impressioa of &etieatioii ' which we will 
call red. It appears to me that this sensation, red, is a some- 
thing which may exist altogether iudependeutly of any other 
impression, or idea, as an individual existence." So far he is in 
accord with Hmiie. But if a aecond flash of red light were to 
follow the firet, then presimiing the sentient lieing ia endowed 
with memory, there might, so Huxley conceives, arise in bis 
mind two altogether new impresstona, those of succession and 
of similarity. Or if two flashes of red ligJit were to occur 
together, then there might arise in addition an impression of 
co-existence. Such impressions of relation are, he holds, 
ultimale, simple, unanalysable facts of mind. " They difter 
from other iinpreaaions in requiring the pre-existence of at 
least two of the latter. Though devoid of resemblance to the 
other impressions, they are, in a manner generated by them. 
We may regard them as a kind of impressiocis of impressions."* 
This mode of Burmounttng the difficulty is intere3ting because 
it. exhibits with undiBguiaed clearnesB an assumption which 
lies at the root, not only of the doctrine of psychological 
Atomism, but also of other ways of solving the problem indicated, 
more in favoiu* at the present day. It is assumed namely 
that presentations already formed, with distinguishable traits 
of resemblance and difference, become jlrst of all the 
po&sesaiou of the mind, and then, through n siihseguent process, 
are compared and distinguished. They are taken to be the 
materiid upon which tlie process of recognising features of 
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relateduess supervenes. The Atonuarn inipltsd in Huxley's 
statement need not detain us. Let that statieTiieDt Ik- .so far 
modified as to involve the admigsion that if on the appearance 
of two presentations a nnd I, n thirfl new idea 7 arises, 
expres»mg their likettcsa or diflerence. there must he some 
inner activity of mind at work, which nt once holds 1 and ft 
together and holds th«m apAit. Even then the assumption 
remains t)iat this idea of compariaoii sprrngs np tfe nom when 
the prtaentEitious, a and 6, already with definiteness and 
ptecision of outline, are compared or tliscriniinated from one 
another, in the inner field of the inind'a contemplation ; the 
aHBiimption remains tliat the presentiUions are so many given 
or prepared entities npou which a unique activitj' operates 4tid 
produces by its operation the new ideas of relation. One can 
hardly avoid the reflection that auch a mode of viewing the 
matter ai.Tiply precludes U3 from framing any intellir;ible theory 
of how the results we are anxious to explain come about ; it is 
ftt least certain that it offers none. If, however, we are in 
earnest with the contention that the content apprehended 
is not an existing fact, then we are bound to reject the 
aasumption in question as unwarranted and untenable. 
For, in that caae, presentationB,, as we have seen, are not offered 
data whicb we have merely to accept, but are themselves in 
all cases products* In that case, recognition of a aense- 
preeentation as a separate content is only possible if there be 
furnished in the inner life sufficient means of discriminating 
it from whatever else may happen to be presented. In other 
words, the net of presenting is itself an act of discriminatiug, 
comparing and relating ; there could be no presentation at all, 
not even the crudest, without the exercise of an activity identical 
in land with, however it may differ in degree of complexity 
from, the more mature and elaborate activity to which the name 
thinking is apecifically assigned, I quite acknowledge that 
definite apprehcn.=iion of relations as dietinguiflhable features in 
the whole complex of contents is not there at the outset, that 
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OQly by degrees do we become able, partially at least, to con- 
template relations in their generality, as apart from the 
concrete whole in which al HraE they make their appcaranoe. 
In otlier words, I do uot imagine that, eveti though diacrimina- 
tiou aud asBimilatton are piiuiitive processes, ittvolved even iu 
the fiiuiple&t form of senae-preseiitation, the subject would, 
therefore, be originally capable in any way of separating fronj 
Ihe like or different contents the more ^aeral, the more 
abstract conceptioDs, of likeness or diflerence. But that is not 
at all ineousistent with the view that even Che simplest appre- 
hension of a sense content takes place through means of an 
activity the same in kind as that with whicli we are 
acquainted when we regard in isolation the relations of 
likeaesa and difference, of equality and iuequality, and ao on. 
Let tne try to niake my meaning clear in yet another way. 
Mental development does not begin with differing pi-esentntions 
already given, and then by a process of subsequent relleetioin 
upon them discover wherein they difi'er. Snbseqiient reflection 
is mainly concerned in clearing up, in giving prominence to, 
characteriJitics already involved in having different presenta- 
tions at alL Some amount of recognition of their difference is. 
that is to Bay, an indiiSpeiisable part of the presentations them- 
eelvea. Thus, instead of assuming an initial multiplicity of 
separately given presentations, by comparison of whicli we attain 
to ideas of relation — of similarity, dissimilarity, and the like — 
we are entitled, in conformity with the principle on which we 
are pi-oceedin^, to maintain that the experience of a primitive 
mind would consist of a vague, confused, iU-differentiated. whole 
of presentation, and that, by successive acts of discriminating 
there would gradually emerge deBnite contents, the relatioua of 
which, in consequence of a development, some of the chief steps 
of whicli I hope to show it is not impossible to trace, come 
later to be apprehended by us in the form of coucepts or notions. 
The further back we go in the history of the mental life the 
cruder and more incomplete we must suppose its contents to 
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bu — wanting iii sharpncBs of outline, loosely dietingmshed from 
one another. At such u &tage, tbe several stiraulatious of Mnst' 
would bu taken up nnd interpreted by a mind containing but 
scanty preparation for the puqanae. Moreover, the vaj^'ueiiess 
<j|' appreliension at this early period would be aggravated by the 
f;ict that the aole general point of relerenoe in the mental life 
would consist almost entirely af that obscure mass of sense- 
presentations and feelings connected primarily with organic 
changes in the body, Nu background of eelf-consciousnesB 
■would as yet have been formed, over against which successive 
pivsentationa might stand out as referring to that which 
Wii3 other than self. In consequeuce there would be 
8. certain want of continuity in the mental lifeK it would 
be easily distracted and essentially iiimleas in character. 
And in like niftnner a correspoodingly rudimeutai7 type 
of being wuuld be exliibited by the process of appre- 
hending ; the several modes in which the mind ultimately 
comes to operate would not yet have acquired defiuitettesa 
of character ; the elementary activities which lie at the 
root of all the after developments would be as yet, in closest 
conjunction with one aiiolher, there would, for example, he 
few marks of demarcation between feeling and perceiving 
and striving, Accordingly, in respect both to content and 
process, there would be manifested the same features of \'ague 
formle^isuess and indettnitenes«. 80 far as the content ia 
coucemed, development would take place through increase in 
the number of points of diS'erence that were recognised, through 
increase in the Ihses of connectedness by which the several 
features were grouped together, and through chaoge in the 
character of the relations by which they were united one with 
auother. So far ae the act of apprehending ia concerned, 
development would tske place through the elementary 
l>rocesses gradually acquiring distinct characteristics — per- 
ceivings for example, coming to be distinguished from 
imagining or rememhering — and through increasing ease and 
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quickness in tlieir exercise. Alike, then, in its earlier and 
in ita uiore developed stages, the essence of au aci of 
appi-ebenJing would appear to consist in discnniinaticg, 
comparing, find relating. 

3. APPSEHKNSrON CONSIDEBED AS AtTESTIOS. 

A comparison of the position jnst sketched with Dr. Ward's 
much discussed theory of Attention may serve a? a means of 
foitlier elucidation. Dr. Waid proposes to denote by the term 
"Attention" the one common element at the root of all 
psychical processes, the activity niiiuely of the subject mani- 
fesj^tetl in them. Eeci^ni3ing the somewhat formidable enlarge- 
ment uC the ordinary meaninji^ of the word involved iu his 
proposjil, Dr. Ward defends it oti the ground that to use 
Attention in this wider sense would be following the precedent 
of physicists in their usage of tlie terms " mnynitude" or 
"heat" (i.f, temperature). "Many an unsophistirated old 
lady would demur to one who descrilied the minuteness of 
a BQOw crystal In terms of magnitude or its temperature as 
so many degrees of ' heat ' (reckoning trom absolute z^i-d)/'* 

1 note, at the outset, that what has been snid above about 
the act of apprehending agrees in certain not unimportAut 
respects with Dr. Ward's nccount of Attention. We have 
followed him in holdiny that au ultimate psychical activity is 
involved in the apprehensiun of any presentation whatsoever, 
whether such presentation take the form of the crude contents 
of the primitive consciousness or of the most elaborate concepts 
of scientific reasoning. We have followed him, also, in resisting 
the attempt to transfer this activity from the side of the 
subject to that of the presented contents, and to endow the 
latter with myaterioue powers of interacting, of attracting and 
repelling one another. And, once more we have accepted his 
principle that the activity iu question is not t/ut actually 
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occurring a contenL of apprehension. The ^'rounds offered, 
however, in support of thia last principle are diffprent in the 
two caeea. According to Dr. Ward, atteadiug cannot itself l>e 
attended to, because whilst Attention is psychologjcnlly sub- 
jeetivp, presentations are not, and, since the subjective r/icn 
subjective cannot be presented, we can only know of Attention 
by its effects, by the chaijges it produces in tlie character and 
succession of our presentations. According to the view I am 
trying to explain, on the other hand, an act of appreheudint; 
does not apprehend directly it"? own activity, becaiiae LhnC 
activity con&iats in diaeciminating a content, and cannot, 
therefore, at the same moment, find in the same relation, be 
itself that which is discriminated. Moreover, if by a further 
act of apprehending a previuua act of apprehetiding is made 
matter of contemplation, — and T am far from denying that it 
can be, — then it has become an object, and there is no more 
reason to suppose that content and object are identical in its 
CHSe than in any other case of apprehirnBion. 

The difference just indicated leads at once to the fondn- 
mental point concerninj,^ which I find myself compelled to 
dissent from Dr, Ward's theory. Dr. Ward, if I understand 
him riglitly, regartls activity and presentation as lulo yenerf. 
separate and distinct ; the subjective faculty or function of 
Attention or ConsciouEneeSi on the one hand, and the field of 
Consciousness, consisting of presentations or ideas, on the other, 
seem to him to belong to two entirely independent orders of 
paychobigical facta. Attention has its Beat in the " pure " ^o, 
presentations go to constitute what in contrast thereto may be 
called the "empirical" ego. PreBentations an> "given" auil 
may be aaid to be there, beftrre the direction of Attention upon 
them ; Attention may not unfairly he described in Lotze's 
words as " a moveable light which the mind directs oa to tha 
presentations it receives.'' Dr. Ward, if I mistake not, would 
be ready to admit that Attention, as psychical activity, may be 
coucetvetl as practically identical in cliaracter throu;;hout the 
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course of mental evolution, somewhat after the manner ip which 
biologists may conceive of vital force as practically tilentical 
in character throughout the various stages of the evolution of 
living orgatiisma ; what grows or develops is the objective 
eoniiuuum, which is gradually differentiated into inereasiagly 
distinct and delinite preAeotations and ideas. Here, then, we 
have a conception of conscious experience, worked out with 
y_^Te&t e&TB and thoroughness, which presupposes a aeveraucf 
'between activity ami content precisely such as 1 have been 
Bttemptiug to show is inadmissible. And I cannot think that 
the severance, aa it appears in Dr. Ward's treatment of the 
inental life, ia eithei' in itself justified or that it enables ua in 
any way to account for the facts it is supposed to explain. I 
do not think it is justified in itself. The urguraent oflered for 
it appears to be baaed on the ground that either the severanc** 
must be allowed or eUe we stand oomraitted to tht? " rreseii- 
tntionism," which would leaolve psychical activity ultimately 
into a property of "contents of consciousness," considered as 
independent e^iietencea that act and react ^ipon one auocher. 
But Ibt^ao alternatives are nt>t by any means exhaustive of the 
poasibiiilicB of the case. Tliey only aeeni to be so through onr 
invetorate habit of ascribing n mode of existence to presen- 
tations which, if there bo any validity at all iu the cmiaiderations 
I have )jKien nrging. camiot maiutain itself as a resolt of critical 
exarninatioii. I venturo to augf^esfc that Dr. Ward has made 
in reality too largo a concession to " Preaentatiouism." If 
presentations, full tiedged, are allowed to be there prior to the 
esorciae of attention or psychical activity, if the chief function 
of the luttur bo liuiited to bringiiiij; th@ former into cleai-ue&s 
and distinctness of appi-eheusion, then the fundamental position 
of "i'repeulatiouisin" litis been already conceded. It is surely 
from thi! cniistitution of prest^ntatLous lliemselves that the niatu 
evidence of the mind's activity iiiust be sought ; it is the appear- 
ance at all of presentations, whioh "Preseutatiouism " has 
simply to accept, that is remlei-ed wholly enigmatical on the 
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a^umptiou that no bucIi aotivitj- is iuvolveil. Again, I do not 
think that the severance iu question enables ua in any way to 
account for the fueta it is supposed to explain. I mean, in oilier 
words, that nrv insight into the psychological character of these 
facta 18 poBsihle if we conceive of Atleatiou as a unique and 
separate power, the variatipns in which depend only on the way 
in wliich it is exercised. By concentrating attention upon 
presentations we are said to iucreaae thetr intensity, their 
clearneas, their distinctness. But, as Lotze long ago pointed out, 
a mere gazing at anything, even if it were heightened to infinity, 
would in itself be utterly powerless to achieve this result. The 
clearnesH or obacnrity of the content does not signify that we 
apprehend with more or less energy the same content, but that 
in the one case we are, and in the other ctwe we are not, able 
to apprehend a sufficient number of distinj^uiahable marks. The 
posaibiEity of recognising such distinguishable marka is evidently 
conditioned to a large extent by the nmnunt of experience that 
can be brought to hear upon the content attended to. It is only 
in so far as there are means at band of comparing the presented 
content with, of relating it to, trains of representations and ideua 
already actiuired hy the mind, that a larger number of eharacter- 
ifltic taarks will be ascribed to it, and that it will fitfiiid out 
with greater dcAiiiteness and distinctness. Id strictness, we are 
not, I should say, psychologically warranted in regarding 
that which w-e apprehend now more and now leas intensely 
as the same content. It ia, in truth, in each case a different 
content, just as in each case the act of apprehending is different. 
I believe, then, that we can furniah a psychological explana- 
tion of tlie dearneHS and distinctness, which form at least one 
familiar result of attending, only by connecting the whole 
process of attending with what scorns to me the more 
comprehensive and ultimate activity of discriminating and 
comparing, of recognising liifferBnees and hkenesses. lint the 
activity of discriminating and comparing is never a bare 
activity, never a mere putting forth of force or enei^. It 
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exists only in its concrete tnodps of operation, and it derives 
its conereteness, its specific cliaracter. from tbe variety at 
content with which it is inseparably connefit^d. We have not, 
therefore, here, let me repeat, two iude pen dent facts. The 
cotjlont apprehended possesses whataoever mode of being we 
may consider ourselves justified in ascribing K. it only in and 
through the process of apprehending iteeU. It is in this 
respect a product (although, as we shall see later, to call it a 
product ill another, ami very different, respect is an error), and 
any individuality or distinctness it mny exhibit depends in large 
part upon acquired experiences which in and through the act 
of apprehending may be brought to bear upon it. I say "in 
part," because it i;* not intended, by any means, to assert that 
what may be described as the positive nature of aense-pre- 
iseiitations is generated by any mode of subjective agency. 
Quite the contrary. That we should distinguish, for example, red 
from blue ia possible only if thei-e be, in addition to stimulation 
of the senses, discriminating activity on our part, but the positive 
nature which renders each of these colom-s what it is depends 
undoubtedly upon what is peculinr to the specific kind of 
BtimuiatLon involved. The stimulation itself, however, fonns 
no part of the apprehended content, and, whatever its exact 
relation to the latter may be, is, in any case, only one of the 
<:lt;terminin^ conditions that occasion thft process in and 
tbrougii which the content makes its appearance. The acta of 
apprehension which constitutft the veritable movements in the 
life of the subject are carried out under varying oonditinns, 
and similar stimuli may b**, and will be, followed by pre- 
si^ntations of very great vnriety of characteristics in successive 
apprehensions. In other words, although the general character 
of such acts be pn^erved through all the stages of mental 
development, there must needs be endless differences in the 
specific modes in which tlua geueral character will be mani- 
fested, depending on the degree of richness and fulnesB of the 
mental life in question. 
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4. The Theory of SentieNcs. 

I have sought in the preceding sectioa to bring out, thi-augh 
iiieaus of s, cnticisia of Br. 'VVanVa theory of AttentioD, some 
of the implications of the view I am taking of the nature of an 
net vf appreheusioij. I propose now to attack ouce more the 
problem before us from the other side and to contmst the view 
we have taken of the content apprehended with a widely 
accepted doctrine of current psychology. 1 refer to the doctrine 
of what ia described aa "Bentience," or "anoetic consciousness." 

The meaning which is attached to theae terra-s has been 
explained from two points of view, from the point of view o£ 
an Analysis of what is involved in mature experience and from 
the pohit of view of mental growth or development. From the 
first point of view, it has been maintained that there is a certain 
body of indirect- evidence confirming the conclusion that there 
is more In consci-ousne&s at any on^ moment than can be 
diserinunated or known. " My thought discrimination," it ia 
contended, " ia very fax from keeping pace with the dilSerentia' 
tion of the senaory data as immediately experienced," and this 
statement is supported l>y reference to what psychologists have 
been accustomed to descnbe as the "area of inattention," and 
by reference to tiie mass of organic sensations, constantly 
present in consciousness though usually only in the vaguest 
way. On the strength of the*e nnd allied phenoniena, the 
conclusion is drawn that " thought and sentience are fnnda- 
meutuUy ilistiuct menial functions," and that we ought to 
recognise even in the mature inner life a radical distinction 
between presentations as difl'uteutiationa of eensorj' data 
iujraediatdy experienced on the one haudj and presentations 
which have been diserimtuated bt/ thought ajid have thus 
become significant /lt thought, on the otlier. The former, the 
undiscriminated zone of presentations aurroundiug at any 
moment (husH wliieh are distinctly apprehended is, then, to be 
conceived as at all times an ultimate constituent of mind. 
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liaving aa existence relatively independent of thoiightj wbich is 
discriminative citily Lecaiise it lias presentation for its vehicle.* 
From the second point of view, it has been maintained that the 
earliest stage o£ mental life must be regarded as a mete mass of 
undiscriminated prese illations, which form one whole of feeling. 
in the «ense of iiimiedinte experience. In the hegimiing. says 
Mr. Bradley, in the article to which reference has ah-eady been 
made, " there are no reltttions and no feelingB, only feeling. It 
is all one blur with difierenctis thnt work, and that are felt, but 
not discriminated." And agni[i in the beginning them is for 
the mind "no discretion, or even discrimination." "AH is 
feeling in the aenee, not of pleasure and pain, hut of & whole 
^dvcn withniit relations, and given thertfcrrv as one with its 
own pain or pleasiire."t From tliia basis of pure sentiatice it 
is, he considers, the business of psychology to trace the M-tiy 
in which apprehension of detinitely discriminated prespenta- 
tions, with distinct objective reference, coniee about. And 
inasnmch as a felt background of sentience la supposed to 
perstst throughout all tlie stages of mental experience, fanning 
one feittiure at lenst of the consciousness of self, this account 
of the matter may be regarded aa snpplementiug from the 
genetic point of view the other analysis already refen-ed to. 

With regard to the substantial truth of much that is 
involved in these contentions one can entertain no doubt. 
As against the older doctrine of Attimifim, for example, the 
theory has done good service in emphasising and working tint 
the conception of experience as a continuous advance from 
a condition of vague, chaotic indetenniiiateness t* a condition 
of relative definiteness and diatinctneas of appi'ehension. — ^m 
advance, which consists not in somehow connecting tho 
unconnected but in the gradual differentiation of wlmt was 
previously undiflerentiated, and thus, by degrees, to ubb one 



* G. F. Stout, Analtflii' Pi^hologj/, voL t, p. 48 sqq. 
+ Mind, xii, 1887, pp, 3G3 aiid 387. 
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of Joliu Grute's metaphora, enabling a ]mttern to come out 
of what v/as origiuaSly a ajnfosed whnle. It has done good 
service, again, in insisting upon the essentially dlscnminativt* 
character of thoiif^ht, and in connecting this feature witli 
what we call, obscurely enough. " reference to an objeoL," 
although it does not fallow that discrimination and objective 
reference are rightly confined to thought, in tlie usual accepta- 
trou of that tenn. And jt has done good eemce, also, In 
enforcing the consideration that, as we descend the scale of 
psychical existence, we must conceive of sense-preaentations 
and feeling-tone as dJBtiDguisbable from one Miotlier by fewer 
and fewer charactcristica, although it has been too hastUy 
inferred that if these two become indistiuguishabJe they must 
needs be identical, and too Hctle recofinlsed that feeling'tone 
no lees than sense- preseniutiun must be very different at the 
higher end of the scale from what it in at the lower, where 
detinlCe self- reference would be no feature of it. The points, 
however, which concern us at present are whether, on the 
liaas of the theory, a sufficient case has been made out : (a) for 
diatinguishing a thought from a i«?nae-preaen6ation on the 
groxind that the foimer involves reference to something which 
ia not a present modification ot the individual's consciousneBs 
whilst the latter ]jer sr. involves no such reference but is a 
"special mode of subjective exijerienee," and (6) fnr supposing 
that ditferenc-es may he felt or immediately experienced 
without the exercise of discriminative activity on the part of 
the subject. 

There is difficiilty in coming to close quarters with the 
first of these positions, on accoimt of the ambiguity attaching 
to the term " subjective," an ambiguity which is liable fataJly 
to confuse the question at issue. As to the differing meanings 
of the term "subjective," something will be said further on. 
Meanwhile, it must be pointed ont that the term may be used to 
indicate a pi-oceas or event taking place in the individual mind, 
more strictly a process or event of the individual mind or it may 
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be applied to an}' coatent of appreheimioD which an iudividu^ 
for the time beuig includes in those trains of presentattona. 
ideas and feelings that constitute what be calls himself as 
distinguished from the not self. Evidently it is the former 
And not the latter signiScance that the term i& here intended 
to bear. But, when the appeal is made to inti'ospectioD^ 
when, in illustration of what ia meant by sentience, we are 
directed to such eiperienoea as those in the field of inatteu- 
Cion, — " the tumljle in the street, the tickiog of the cloci, 
the pressure of the seat on which we are sitting,"' and so on, — 
the plausibility uf the contention that these avQ "special modes 
of sul>jeetive experience " lies, I think, in the fact that they 
may alt of thent be, /or tw, " subjective" in tlie Latter seosa 
The mature mind tends, not of coiirse invariably, but oertaittly 
in no amalt measure, to refer experiences tliat are vagne, 
indefinite, incoherent, to what Professor Jamee calls the Jtte ; 
extremely faint auditory and visual presentations uy tend to 
assign to the " empirical ego," largely because the means of 
localising them in the objective sphere are absent. This, 
therefore, is one of the results of the formation in us of 4 
distinct conception of self; it lends no confirmation to the 
view that presentations are, either for us or for the primitive 
mind, *' subjectEve " in the former of the two senses I have 
mentioned. 

Fasaing, then, now to the contention that presentatloas are 
"Bubjeetive" in the sense that they are immediately experi- 
enced as " raodiiicstiouB " of the individual coneciousness. 1 urge, 
in the first place, that, if they ai-e, the operation which, accord- 
ing to the theory, is performed by thought is altogether inex- 
plicable. The function of thought is to refer " this very feeling 
or presentation to an object."t But why shoulil thought refer 
a " modification " of the individual consciousness to something 
which is not a modification of the Lmlividual consciouaneas, but 



* A. F. abaud, Mi?id, N.S. vii, y. iHb. 
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exists independently of that conacioiisness ? And if this were 
thought's iiiethoJ of procedure, what possible logic^il validity 
eould it posseas ? A modification of my consciousnesis is 
ro ipso precluded fmm being a niodiSctilion of auytbing else? 
either in earth or heaven and any " Iratiaceiidence of 
immediate experience " as thus iinderBtotid vviiiild be infected 
through and through with contrndiction. The aaaumptioii of 
the " unity of the niiiverse/' even if \vu j^raiit that thought 
is entitled to that assumption, would not save it from con- 
tradiciioii, for the imiverae may be a iitnty and yet full of the 
greatest variety of difference. The procetlure of thought becomes 
all the more unaccountaWe wlien wa remember that it, too, 
psychologically considered, in a "pnaHLng motUftcation of con- 
Bcioufiueaf," that, it. too, as it occurB, is " an immediate experience 
or feeling." "Why should one of the individual's feeUags refer 
another of the individual's feelings to itn object which is either 
outsicle the tidd of the imtivlduara feeling altogether, or, if 
inside, is easentially oth^r than thi? particnlai' faelinj;8 involved 
in the operation?" ■"Immediate experience," it ie argued, 
" being essentially fragmentary, points l>eyond ifcaolf , so that in 
knowing it we ipso faclo know that to which it la related. "f 
But on what criterion can it be pronounced "fragmentary "? 
In the beginning, at any rate, we have no other experience 
with which to contrast it ; the fact of its fragmentarinefls 
cannot therefore be used to explain how any other kind of 
experience arises on its basis. How does it happen that out 
of this immediate experience there should spring the mediate 
experience which knows it as related to what at the moment 
ia not immediately experienced? And, assimiing that one 
portion of immediate experience does come to cognise another 
in this way how can we ever be assumed that it is not through 
the very act of cognition and not in virtue of its own inJierent 



* t>. Ibid., p. 502. 

t tJ. F. Stout, TAinffi and •^ematioii.i {in Proi'«edia<jt of BrCtM 
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nature that ImtiieLtiftte expenenc^ appears fragmentary aud fnll 
of implications that i>oint beyonJ itself? Moreover, the 
distinction between procetts and coolent, which has been denied 
in the ciise of immediate experience, is abruptly introduced, as. 
a consciously recogniBed distinction, when, in the c^sc of 
cogniticm, we advance Wyond what is imine<liate, for then 
presentation becomes for thought a content, whilst thought 
itaeU as occurring is an " immediate experience or feeling." 
But why should a colour, in so far as at any luonieut it is 
actually lieing seen, Ite psychologically idi?!ntified ^vith the 
seemg, widlst, in bo f&r &b at Any moment it is actually beiuji^ 
cognised, it is not identified with the cognising ? Wliat 
ditference is there in the red that I imniediati^Iy experience and 
in tJie red that 1 cognise, to justify me <lesci'ibiny the latter as 
a quality and the former as a process ? 

I iirge, in the second place, that if we start with presenta- 
tions as subjective modifications, it is oven more a question of 
how we come to an awareness of self as an individuality, of 
"how we get into ourselves," as Dr. Caird puts it, than of how 
we come to an awareness of an independent not-self, if we 
begin with an exi)erience in which experiencing and the 
experienced arc identical, and if this experience remains the 
basis of our knowledge throughout, then it is impossible^ so 
fai' ns I can see, to account for the fact tliat wo come bo 
attribute tlie experiencing to our own finite pei-sonality, A 
succession of subjective modifications, in which expeiiencing 
and experienced were one, would be, in Dr. "Ward's words, an 
"entirely impersonal and intransitive process," in rej^ard to 
which the term subjective wovild really be meaningless. Even 
though it be allowed that in sncli a process the experiencing ia 
distinguished from the content as " colour in general ia distin- 
guished from this or that special colour," the ditftculty is tiot 
lightened, for the finite self is certainly not conceived as 
experiencing in geneml. Nor can I see that the fact of some 
of these subjective moiliHcations becoming cognitive would 
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ineittl the case. For, since presentation is its "vehiulB"* 
tlimiighout, and since preaentationa are nil sulijective modifica- 
tiuns, cocjnition would have no ground on wliich to found a 
dietiQCtion between subject &nd object. The basis of tbab 
distincti'on must be there from the beginning; there is no 
possibility of introducing it later on.* 

I turn to the other of tlie two points singled out for 
discussion. Has the theory we are oonaidering succeeded in 
showing' that difTerences may be felt or immediately experienced 

* Dr. Slout, in liia recent r-outriljiitiiilL to the Procter nffn of the 
British AciKicmg {\-o\. ii), has jndicatc^ii Kpw, in bin view, sorae of tlie 
objectioiiB I liaye been niisiBg «lii Iw met. Hf ailiiiilii that " if we sUrt 
by nssuuiiiig that llie ijidividiial I'a initiully contiiieil within the QU-d» 
of his owD iimuf^dirLte cxpeiienueB, it aeeBiii iuipostiiblfl to dlsciivur how 
hit €ftn ever get bi'yoiid them." But, ht urgiiea, " from thp oiitset, there 
ftie feft.tui^*s fif our iin mediitte ejjiorieiice which per]jttun]ljr" [luilU beyonil 
tlieuioelves to actuni existence, other than our own, oi ihau aiiy 
iniuieiJiaLe exp^rienvt of oui«." Siith fealnrejf are "our .awareneM 
of |ja8flivity in ninki'goiii}; afinsalioua, in conibiiiiitioii with our iiwareiiesa 
of iiutivitj- ill dL'tL-rmining what Miiwitifins we 6\\i\.\\ iindergu." It \a 
to be lejcretted that within the limits of hi* paj-KT h? waa prevrnted 
from developing this crmt^cition in detiiil. C'crl^iinly, the hrief eXjiu^itiotL 
which he gives of it siiggeHta numerous difficulties. 1 do not nuderatond, 
for example, how "speciiSc modifications of the individual L-onsciouHneifi " 
cuu lie deMci'ibed .ts "pusitive." Are we to supiioae that the subject 
niercly ructivefl presenta lions a-s ho much material imported int'.' \\\& 
Wing (mm without! But in thnt oaae, tht-y n-i.ulil not he "spedlic 
mudilicatioiirt of the individual coLi»i:ioiti8ne«B," that is X>< 8i»v, iiitt 
pi'txi'ss^s of esf>erie!Ldng at all. And, on the other Imwd, if they ar» 
not thua recfived, if they are reactinn* of the mind on ati uiulalion, how 
is the iintitheaiK of passivity B.ud activity to he constittited I Agtuu^ 
"oar awarene^ of activity in detct-niiuing what seiiEiationft we ahall 
undergo,' ia a Jierplexing notion wheu used of eiperitnce " fro Hi the 
niitflftt." If the fMiniitive aubjecl \» already capable i>f deleruiiiJatioiis 
of this sort, niid all that Cbey i[|volve,~^lhiJ diHtiiigui8hin<r of iileaa from 
pi-eM'iitalii>n»>, the represeDtLLtiuiL of n.» cud, uwareni;«s of Keif, and an ou, — 
then, no doubt, it may accomplish much. But the crii\ cumeH when 
wi-attT^ropt to conceive of all thin o£ a "feature O'f immerliiUe ox|ierience." 
Fnrtherf even granting that, In the manner indicated, (he pnmitive 
aubjert does bect>me aware of the not-self aa ati activity eorrelntive with 
hia activity, why should that suggest that it ia like in kind to hia own ^ 
Big activity consists in "getting feumtJoue," its activity (jonsiats ia 
" •letermiaiug their ofluuireuce," — surely two very diO'ei-uul fperaLious. 
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without the exercise of diaciiiiii native acti^'ity on t!ie part 
the subject ? It is Hdmilteil tliat there is no direct evidence to 
be offered in favour of the position. We can only know whnt 
we do discriminntt*. But it is regarded m one of the chdract«r- 
istic marks which digtingiiiBh sentience from knowledge that the 
latter is dlacriminative whilst the former is not, 1 canodt 
agree that the facta adduced, whieh in tlienjBelvcs no one need 
be crnicemed to dispute, ate in any way conclusive proof of the 
theory; tbey seem to me nuite compatible with another mode 
of explanation. The differ<?ncti botween the presentations nf an 
ottject in the area of inattention and the present.ations of the 
same object in the area of attention need not, for example, be the 
differynce between preBentntions discriminated and presentations 
undiscriinimited ; the diHeience may quite well be, as Jarues and 
Lipps have maintained, between a greater and less dfgree of 
such diacrLniination. Dr. Stout quotes, as an illusfcnition of 
the way in which thought discrimination fails to keep pace 
with the diflerentiatiou of the sensory data as immediately 
experienced, a case mentioned by Abraham Tucker, who says, — 
" we may see leaves falling from the trees, birds tiyfng in tlie 
ail", or cattle grazing upon t!ie ground. wiUumt aftirming, or 
denying, or thinking: fuiything concerning them; and yet, 
perhaps, upon being asked a miunte afterwards, we could 
ivmember what we Iwd seen." Quite so ; but then these are 
not undiscriminated preaeutatjons. On the contrary they are- 
preBentationa that are characteriaed by a very large amount of 
discrimiuation. And if it be argued, we know on refleoLiou 
that tliere was more detail iu tliose preseutatious than we did. 
diflcriminate at the time, tliti reply is that such au asaurauce 
on our part is perfectly explicable without resorting to the 
hypothesis of merely felt diiferencea that have not been dis- 
criminated. "Leaves falling from trees," "birds tlying in the 
air," and an on^ are familiar objects enough, and, although for 
the moment they occupy the area of inattention, they have 
been attended to over and over again. And wheu^ on reflect- 
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ing afterwarrla upon the circurastBuce depicted, we concludo 
that we iiiight hnv« seen very much more than we acUially diit 
see, we may lie doin^ no mure than bringing previnuH experi- 
ence to bear upon tlie particular phenomena iu question. Anil 
so with reference to another iustanee upon which stress has 
been hiid." " In cases o( lingering illneea ami where a pain of 
low int^naity is aii almost constant accompaniment, the 
sufferer will say that he is able to forget it at times, uains^ the 
word ' forcret ' in rel'erence, not to past feelings of pain which 
he no longer remembera, but to pi'fisent feelings of pain which 
he ceases to discriminate." Here, once more, I believe the 
Ihc'ts can lie accounted for. and without in the least dietorting 
thum, by means of a diffei'ent hypothesis- The patient, when 
tlie period of so-calied " EorgetfulnesB " has elnpsed, is aware 
tliat all through this period he has been experiencing the pain 
in a leaser degree of intensity, that there has been in truth no 
break between the pain in its former acuteneaa and the pain in 
Its preSf^nt acuteness, he is aware thai in the interval his 
'■ attention " has been " absorbed in a pursuit disconnected with 
it," and that if it had not been so absorbed the condition of things 
thiring the interval wovdd have been for him orherwise. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that instead of describing hie present experi- 
ence as new, he should use the exprHssion which our paycho- 
logist insists on interpreting with such literalnesa. And, indeed, 
on imy hypothesis, it is impossible to maintain that the pain as 
a mental occurrence would be altogether uninfluenced by other 
mental occurrences going on contemporaneously ; on any 
hypotheaia there could not Ite processes of attention taking 
place in the way duscribed without in some measure inhibiting 
other states of mind to which Chey were opposed. Moreover, 
particularly in regard to pain, the theory we are CGnsidering 
cao be met by an appeal to ordinary experience. That theory 



* By Mr. A. F* Sliand, in a BuggBfitive article already referred to, on 
Feeling and Thought " {Mind, N.S. vii, 1898, pp. 4B7 and 489}. 
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iiiiplieti that pain ma j" and constantly dues exist as a feeliiis, 
and Vft the subject, be totally unaware of its existence. F-jf 
feeling iu itself is "blind," is " iincoTiscioua";* in order to 
become conscious of St, tiie subject must discrinunate and 
identify it by an net of thouglit or cognitiou. Now, if lliere 
ia one thing certain tc be obtaiiKad from iiitiospection, it is thai 
there may be experience of the moat intense pain without 
anything of the nature of what is uaimlly called thought or 
reflexiim. This fact is, I submit, much more conBonant witli 
the view chat the discritniiiation neceasarj' for apprehen-Uiu; 
the paiJi com.es about ia and through the mental state bv 
meaoB of wbicb it is experieticed than it is with the view 
according to which the pain is one mental state and ita di-i- 
crimination another. 

The theoretical objection to severing the (liscritoinative acts 
from the contents of consciousnesB, regarded aa eo much Llata 
for disGrimination, ia precisely similar in import to that which 
we havtj already urged against Dr. Waid's theory of Attention. 
" I do not hesitate," saya Dp. Stout, " to stigmatise tlus 
separation of activity from content as a most aerions error."f 
If, however, it is an error in the one case, there seems little 
reason for supposing it to be anything else in the other. Yet, 
when presentatiousi are described as " material " which thought 
may or may not utilise, when the objective reference of thought 
is spoken of an "supervening on purely anootic experience" 
and giving rise to " a completely new psychical fact," il tiUi 
hardly be denied that a separation of the kind stigmatised has, 
in truth, been made. Presentations are taken to lie difTereu- 
tiated facts upon which the activity of discriminating is 
directed, and which, as a result of such activity, are coynised 
by ns as ditferent facta. But the moment the question is 
lisked, bow, then, is the discrimination to be concei^'ed as 



* Mind, N.a vii. 1898, pp. 484 and 490. 
t O. F. Stout, Op. cit.y vol. i, p. 201. 
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about, in&iiperabk ditfitulties confi-ont ns. Suppose, 
mple, we say that the diseriiDination of a content A 
implies recognition of its resemblance to other presentations, 
its reference to a class of which A' A^ A^ are members, then if 
wp separate the contents A, A^ A^, A^ fi-om the act of dis- 
criminating, we shflU be unawares taking the content A as it is 
aft^ the act of discriininatiun to be tlie fact given to be 
discriminated. Tba consequence is our answer to the question 
■will involve U3 in a vicious circle, — on the one hand, we shall 
BBSurae recognition of the resemblance between A and the 
other members of the class in order to explain the dlB' 
crimination, and on the other hand we shall assume 
discrimination in order to explain the recognitio]i of resem- 
blance to the other members of the class. And whenever tlie 
attempt is made to show in what way a presentation as 
immediately experienved differs from a presentation that i& 
cognised, that same dilemma, in one form or another, breaks 
out afresli. On the one Imnd, it is contended that tlie 
cognition of a preseotation implies that it is both immediately 
e.\periencod and related lo what at the moment, is not 
presented ; ou the other hand, that the immediate experience 
of a presentation implies iIb diilei-entiation, wliich differentia- 
tion must needs imply that it too is related to what at the 
moment is not presented.* In other words, although thought 
and sentience are declared to be " fundamentally difltinct 
mental functions," there is no point save one on which the 
distinction can be made to turn. In the long run, it would 
have to be admitted that, according to the theory, thought 
involved the conscious use of ideas of relation i-ecogmsed as 
such. But, in the first place, it could nut he maintained that 
without such recognition, knowledge is impossible, and, m the 



* f^. Mr. Shund'B article, p. 496, where he takca Mr. Brtidley to task 

for denying the presence of i-elationa in feeiiug, thouj;h tlie tbAtmn wh^- 
the l&tt«r heti-utea to take thFr iit«p Mr. Shaiid desidemtea ia 9uffici«ntl> 
obvioue. 
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second place, to suppose that ideas of relation spring up de novo 
when preseutations already with definiteness and precision 
of outline are deliberately compared and contrasted is to 
relinquish the problem of giving any psychological account of 
their genesis. 

Apparently, Dr. Stout does hold that, since sentience anil 
thought are fundamentally distinct, any attempt to trace 
the psychological development of thought from sentience is 
€0 ipso precluded. At all events, he expressly dissociates him- 
self from Mr. Bradley's mode of effecting the passage from the 
one to the other.* Let us, however, look for a moment at 
Mr. Bradley's account of the matter. He starts, as we have 
said, with a mental life consisting of " a continuous mass of 
presentation in which tlie separation of a single element from 
all context is never observed. "t From certain of his descrip- 
tions one would be almost tempted to conclude that he 
conceived the primitive mind somewhat after the fashion of a 
Leibnizian monad, containing prefonned within itself as feeling 
all that later become-s articulated into tlie phenomenal world 
of knowledge, had he not, on various occasions, so decisively 
repudiated that conception as scarcely deserving criticism. Given, 
then, this original psychical direipov, and recognising its position 
as a part of the whole t« which it belongs, Mr. Bradley under- 
takes to show how thought may have been generated, without 
importing into his analysis anything of the nature of a special 
power or faculty. The process he employs for the purpose is 
that of Association, but with its principles so modified that one 
can scarcely recognise in it any remnant of the traditional 
doctrine. The Atomism of the latter he banishes wholly, and 
in like manner the " Law of Similarity " ; the " associated links " 
he regards no longer as conjunctions of existences, but as con- 
nexions of content. Every philosophical student is indebted 
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to him for hia maaterly criticism of the discarded features, a 
cdticUm which is as convincing as It is brilliaut. Tlte questii>a, 
however, presents itaelf whether Association an thus modified is 
not too delicate and retined a process for the work it is here 
called uijon to do, and for the material with which it has hiire 
to deal. We sliall see. Firat of aU, Hi: Bradley i-estates the 
meaiiinjj of Contiguity 80 ae to make it depend on identity of 
content: the law becomes that of Redintegration, exjiressed in 
the form " every mental element when pi-eseut tends to reinstiite 
those elements with wliich it has been presented." Then he 
poatulfttes further wlmt he calla the law of Blendiny oc 
Fusion, much neglected, 8o he thinks, by English payehologista, 
— the law, namely, that " where different elements (or relations 
of elements) have any feature the same, tliey may unite 
wholly or partially." And, finally, he considers that underlying 
these two laws there is to he discerned one principle, — the 
principle wiiich we may describe as that of lodividaatinn, 
according to wliich •'every mental element strives to nmke 
itaelf a whole or to lose itself in one," or, in other words, 
" tends to give itself a context through identity of content." 

I remark not now upon the pievsiUiigly active character 
aaci'ihed to mental elements by the use of such phrases hs 
" striving " and " tendency "* — phraseology wliich forcibly 
recalls Herbartian conceptions. I confine attention rather to 
the one fundamental consideration as to how tlie principle of 
Individuation can tind application to the contents of the 
rudimentary or primitive mind. Rediiitegi-ation, we are 
repeatetlly told, is an association not between particular facts 
but between univei-sals ; what opemtea in it is never an 
external relation between individuals, but au ideal identity 
within the individuals. LTrauted ; but then in the mental life 



'* It aefiDU curioUH that m discusaiotia about "pevcbifsil activity" 
it should be bo penUtentlv ignoreil that it ia the activity to which 
the above expre^oos point that ciiiU for explanaticn, and not specialty 
tht' activity involved in volition. 
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at the start there is nothing " beyond mere presentation^ that i 
feeliug with the distinctiops of quality, quautity, and 'ton 
which we abstract from one another, but which at first con 
within one blurred whole which merely is."* At the stage 
fteatieiice, oxi^tence and content form one unbroken totalifi 
no ft^atiire in the " what " of given fact hna been as j 
alienated from its "that," and M'here this ts the caee, we 
expressly told, there is nothing ideul.t How, then, is 
possible fur the principle of Individuation to come i 
operation ? On the one hand, it is declared to be precise 
one of the functions of thought to *' separate an element frtx 
the concrete basis" in which it is imbedded, and prior to go 
degree of such separation the principle of Indlviduatioi 
ftccoi-ding to the account given of it, would be useless. And 
on the other band, the principle of Individuation is called in 
requisition in order to explain how thought itself emergi 
from the condition of mere feeling. Mr. Bradley tries 
deprive chia objection of its force by arguing that sume degn 
of idealizing is prior to thought proper. " From the on 
universals," he says, "are used, and the difPereuee between tl 
fact and the idea, the existence and tlie meaning, is unco; 
sciously active in the undeveloped intelligence." J Be it s 
but in that case the difficulty has only been lemoved to soil 
stages fiu'tb&r back. If "from the very first l>egintiings 
soul-life universals are used/' then obviously those. " very &t 
lieginnings" are no longer (A« "b^nwiings" out of which 
thought waa to be shown to emerge. The latter were decla 
to be " unbroken wholes " of feeling, at a level below disti 
tions, the elements of which are but conjoined, and are 
connected, in which, therefore, universals cannot be used, 
because they have not yet made their appearance. And ttjl 
moment the effort is made to advance from the one assumecl 
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phase of primitive psvcliicjil life to the other, the dileinuia 
jiiat noted recurs. Mr. Bradley points to the incoming of 
freeh seusatiouB, the disappearance of the old ones, and thfr 
conflict involved therein, aa the " machinery " by means uf 
which the trausition is effected. But he admits that it is 
only as working toffikn' viih the laws of Agaociatioii and 
Blending; that " the hlind pressure and the stru^le of changed 
sensations tirat begins to loosen ideal content from psychio&l 
fact."* Here, then, we come again to the same iinpasse, — 
some louseniug of ideal content Erooi psychical fact there 
must be before the priuoiple of Individuation can come intO' 
operation at all, whilst until the principle of Individuation 
has come into opiiration the loosening of ideal content frniii. 
psychical fact canaot so much as begin. 

In no respect do the implicationa of the theory we are 
conBtdenng come more clearly to the surface than in the 
repes-ted gtresa laid hy Mr. Bradley oti the process of so-called 
Blending or Fuaion. By that term there appears to he under- 
stood the successive experience of contents possessing ieaturea 
indietinguishahly alike, in consequence of which the contents 
unite, their diflerencps are deatniyed, and thens ensues a transfer- 
of strength to t]ie result, It woiihl aeem aa though the 
formation of the fused or blended product came about by 
u kind of auperpositioQ of contents previously presimt aa so 
many separate and independent facta in the mind uf the 
individual. The wliole phraeeology accommodntes itself readily 
to that mode of regarding the mental life according to which 
isolated sense-presentations are conceived as the original units 
out of whose aggregHtions conscious eiperieuce in its riehuees 
and fulness proceeds. There wouhl, of course, be no justifica- 
tion whatever for attributing tltis view to Mr, Bradley, — no. 
line has criticised it with more vigour and thoroughness than 
lie,^ — ^but his retention of the notion in question indicates tbat < 
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presentations and images are still treated by him as baving a 
quasi -substantive mode of being, altogether different from what 
can be ascribed to ideas or concepts. And in the end he is bomid 
to confess that, in spite of all his efforts, there is no road that 
we can discover from the first to the second. " We are," he 
says, " nnable to make the transition from the fused to the 
relational condition of mind, in such a way as either to see 
how this particular result did come, or to feel simply that 
it must be so and that no further explanation is required,"* 
The reason, I think, is obvious. The theory of sentience, 
according to which differentiation must necessarily be prior 
to discrimination in the order of time and continue to be 
its basis throughout, rests upon the assumption that sense 
contents are factual existences, " hard individuals," so unique 
that each one " not only differs from all others, but even 
from itself at subsequent moments." The contents of thought, 
on the other hand, are certainly not existing facts, they, at any 
rate, do not as such, as universal ideas, form part of the sum 
total of existence. These two, then, if the assumption referred 
to be warranted, are separated from one another by the whole 
diameter of being, and we ous^ht, in that case, to recognise that 
we are propoundinct an illegitimate problem in proposing to 
trace the way in which the one has been developed from the 
other. 

5. Sexse-content and Objectr'^e Reality. 

The outcome of the foregoing criticism has been to confirm 
the position laid down at the outset that the term existence is 
wrongly applied to any contents of apprehension. I have tried 
to show that the opposite supposition which ascribes existence 
to the contents of sense-perception leads to contradiction and 
confusion. "We may now seek to determine more in detail the 
implications of the view we have taken to be the true one. 
Let us confiue attention for the present to what, in the language 
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of the theory we have just beeu considering, would be called 
tlie knowledge or cognition of h sense-preseatation, atid try to- 
make clear to ouraelves the meanitig we attach to a sensti- 
preaentation in this context. 

We have used the word "product" iu reference to a senae- 
preaentation, and I have indicated that we require to be on oiir 
guard in so deseiibing it. A sense-presentation we have taken 
to he a product in the significance that it is not a. given fact, 
Bomethiiig itnpovted into the mind, but is esaentially that which 
arises iu and through the act of apprehenaioti. But a sense- 
preeentation we have not taken to be a product in the 
significance that it is farmed by the putting together of mental 
elements that have existed prevituisly in separation. The latter 
is in tnith precisely the notion we have Btriven all along to 
avoid. To sever the shares supposed to be contributed by sense 
and thought, whether the contributions be regarded as due to 
the operations of these assumed powers or in whatsoever other 
way they may be accounted for, ie inevitably to conceive ot the 
presentation as a resultant, a compound, that has come about 
through a conilii nation of what were originally two detached 
elejueats. This mode of viewing the matter meets ua most 
uudiflgniaedly perhaps in the philosophy of Locke, and in. 
hifi handle it leads to the conclusion that the element of reality 
in knowledge 13 that which is furnished from without. External 
things act upon the mind through the Benses and produce 
inipressiou3, wliich, when received, become im^es or psychical 
states, that exist in the mind exactly as a quality ib supposed 
to exist in an external thing. These images are the data of 
knowledge, the subject uses them to construct pictures or 
likenesses, so near as is possible, of external things. The 
external thing exists, the picture exists, and the latter is all 
that can immediately be known. It ia a product in the second 
of the two senses mentioned and as a product, as an exi^sting 
fact, it stands between the mind and the external thing, and 
by its very position there screens the external thing from our 
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gaze. Locke, indeed, claimed to know how tar Ihe likeness wae 
accurate, but that claim fell an easy prey to ihe &cep(i< 
criticism of hia great succeBsur. 

I am quite aware that there are impoTtftnt pointfi of 
difference between Locke's theoiy and Llie modem theory of 
sentience, Yet they have at least the one point in common that 
tlie presentation, or sensible appearance, and the eiternal thing 
are regai'ded ae two relatively separate and independent 
existences, of "which only the latter can be immeiliately 
experienced. However muoh it may be insisted that iliere is no 
distinction to he drawn between the way in which we knoui 
extemal things and the way in which we hitnc sensible 
appearances, aince knowledge in both cases involves a trans- 
cendence of the imniiidiately given, the fact reniftina that the 
immediately given which is a constituent of the second of these 
Iwo acts of cognition poBsesses a very different significance for 
knowledge than the immediately gtvea which is involved in the 
first. In the one case llie immediately giyeu n what is known, 
— known it may be as in relation to what nt the moment is not 
immediately given, but still known as it is in ifscff; in the 
other case, the immediately given strnids for, rrpirsntts, the 
external thing we are assnmed to know, but is nut that thing, 
and the exteiiiat thing is known not as it is in itidf, but only 
through means of something whose existence is not its 
existence, but distinct tbereh'om. "Whether we call the proetss 
by which we apprehend "the independent not-sell" "inference," 
or " intuition," or prelogical " mediacy " matters in this respect 
hut little; the "independent not-self" will not, in any case, 
come into knowledge as the sensible appearance comn-s into 
knowledge, and in aome way yon have got to get to the former 
through the latter. You may project the sensible appetrance 
into, or fwse it with, the exiernal thing, bnt still the projection 
or fusion is your act, not its, nnd there is no means of getting 
rid of the hypotheticnl character of the whole procedure. In 
other words, as in Locke's theory, the sensible appearance 
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occupies the position of a tcTHu.ni qu.id between the knowing 
mind and the thing it would know, and interposes an 
inBupemble harrier to the mind acquiring any certain know- 
ledge of what ia beyond itself. 

Now, according to the view for which I am. couteuding, 
there is no auch barrier between the mind and ita objects as 
that just indicated. Appreheualon, using the term to include 
awareiieas of whatsoeves' desei'iption, is the same in kind 
throughout. Tlicre is alway.'j the antithesis, whether recognised 
by the subject or not, between the act of apprehendiug and the 
content appreheuded, but that antithesis, when rightly inter- 
preted, insteail of thi'dwing doubt un the possibility of 
apprehending existent reality, is the one condition on which 
that posaibiLity rests. To state the case briefly, there are not 
three existing facts involved in the apprehension of a aeiisuous 
object, — the object, the preaentaliou, and the act of appre- 
hending, but two only, — ^uamely, the object and the act of 
apprehending. The presentation does not stand between the 
act of apprehending and the object; it is no other than ths 
way in which we apprehend the object.* Our apprehension 
Liay be, and doubtless will be. faulty, imperfect, incomplete, but 
there ia nothing in the nalnre of the presentation, as such^ that 
either must or can cause auch laultiness, impeifection, or incom- 
pleteQC88. The presentation, in other words, is not a product 
in the second of the two senses mentioned above; it ia not a 
compound of impressionB and ideas ; it is ideal in the eense 
that it ia the interpretation or meaning which we, through 
the act of apprehending, put upon the object immediately 
before us. 

Nor ia there anything, ho far as I can discover, in the 
conditions giving rise to sense preception on our piiit that in 
the least condicta with what has just been said. Undoubtedly, 
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in having, aa we say, aense-preaenlationa there is involved 
Btimulation o£ certain definite portiotia of the nervous organism, 
undoubtedly the particular character of any particular presen- 
tation will depend upon the particular character of the 
ai-imulatioti involved, und upon the partic-uUr portion oE the 
nervous oi^anism stimulated. But neither does the Btimulation 
itself form aoy part of what we apprehend, nor is there, as i 
seetns to nie, any justification for supposing that it produow 
a sirhji-ctivr modification that entera into the presentarion. 
What, on t!ie contrary, it does do is to give rise t* a particulw 
act of apprehension, in and thraugh which we discriminate 
a certain sense quality as bdonginrj tv, or appertaining to, the 
divert which, at the moment, we are appreheniiiiig. "VVg iii.a.y, 
for eonveuience, call that component of the act of apprehension 
which is due purely and solely to the stimulation sensation, but, 
if we do BO, we are compelled, on pain otherwise of endless 
confusion, to recognise that Bonsation and sense quality' arrr 
fumlanientally distinct. The sensation is, in that case, part of 
the mental net or process, — and a part, which we can only 
peychologically abstract from the whole fact ; the sense quality, 
on the other hand, is not part of the mental process but part of 
what is discriminated thereby. For example, in and through 
certain processes of senga^ioti, I apprehend an object as round 
or square, heavy or light, rough or smooth ; I do uot apprehend 
the sensation as having shape or weight or roughness or 
amoothneas. And notwithstanding the aii^mnenta that have 
been put forward to the contrary, T must be dogmatic enough 
to assert that in visual sensatiou likewise a similar distinction 
hold^. On looking at an orange, I become aware of its 
yellowness, and I know, on scientific g:round8, that certain 
physiological and psychological processes have occurred by- 
means of whicli the awareness has come about. But the yellow 
colour is apprehended by me as a quality of the orange, and 
not as a quality of the mental process through which I 
apprehend the orange. It ia quit* true that the yellow, aa 
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a senBil>le appearance, may vary in a way in which I conceive 
the yellow of the orange does uot vary, but the variation arbea 
from particular objective conditions, and in no way entitles m& 
to suppose that what I am apprehending is a yellow state of 
conflciou3ne33. The aeneible appearance is still an appearance 
tu me and not in me ; it is as little entitled to be called 
stthjectire aa that sensible ftppearance which I identify with 
the orange. In other words, it is still a sense quality tind not 
a sensation-process. " The infant who is delighted by a bright 
colour does not of course conceive himaelf as face to face with 
an object, but neither does he conceive the colour as a sub- 
jective affection."* 

A ae^nse-proaentation, then, ig not aometbing which we 
project or throw out into the real ; it is not a datum produced 
in us by the action of the real; it is that wliich we Jind in th& 
real, in ami through the process of discrimination which, in 
aonje way. the action of the real upon us occaaions or calle 
forth. When in aufllysing the process of sense -apprehension, 
we take for granted that the sense qualiticB come into being 
as crmietl ]n>jducts of that process, we are introducing an 
assumption of our own which most assuredly the analysis will 
not justify, and for which it would be hard to discover a 
warranty elsewhere. There is no reason to suppose that real 
things only appear to have sensuous (jualities in consequence 
of the mental spectacles through which we observe them. 
From tliLB, however, it does not follow in the least that no 
distinction ought to be drawn between the real that appears 
and the real as it appears. Even though it be admitted that 
our "experiencing makes no differenee tf> tUn favts" (and 1 
think there is a sense, and not an unimportant one, in which 
that assertion is eminently true), it does not follow in the least 
that the facts are as we experience them. Our mental 
spectacles, may be truly transparent, but for all that there may 
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be endlesa variety in their foeuasing anil dificriminatiu*^ power. 
What they enable us to know may ba in luoat cases but an 
inadequate, fragmentary and even erroneouB representation of 
tlie real ; and in any case, there will always be the tlitTerencc* 
between tlie representation and tUe actual fact. It is ■euough, 
if we can show tliat the representation 13 representation <^ 
Actual fact and is not itself a fact which prevents us Crotu 
Icnowing any other. That is what is Meant by insisting that 
the sensible appearance is not itself an existent reality. 

In the paper above refened to, Dr. Stout has made aw able 
Attempt to controvert this position. It breaks down, he thinks, 
when brought to the teat of aceountiiig for simple instances of 
the distinction between sensible appearance and material thing. 
He takes two auch instances : (a) " I look at a candle flame, and. 
in doing so, I pr^ss s^ainst my right eyeball so as to displace 
it; immediately I "become aware of two visual appearances 
instead of one. One of the visnal presentations dances up and 
■down as I move my eyeball while the other remains at rest." 
Now, ia&Lsts Dr. Stout, " it is Eonsense to say that the doubled 
visual appearance is the caudle flame itself as imperfectly 
apprehended by me. Ou this view the imperfect apprehension 
mnut involve positive error." And why not? That is jusi 
what it would do were 1 not aware of the circumstances that 
have given rise to tlie appearance. Wliy may it not be a 
wrong interpretation that I iiivolnntarily put upon certain 
conditions which otdinarily would indicate the presence of two 
handle flames ? Because, the reply is, there is really no such 
misapprehension. " I know quite well that there is only a 
single candle flame, and yet the two visiiai jippearauces pei-sist 
unafTected by this knowledge." A mistake, however. "vanishes 
when it is corrected." But does it — always I Men have 
known for some hundreds of yeara that it ia a mistake to 
suppose that the sun revolves round the earth, and yet they 
continue to speak of the motion of the sun from east to west. 
Now, the Bun's motitm. is certainly not iteelt a wTisiWe appear- 
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ance. Its apparent motion is uo douht bawd on certain 
sensible oppearanceB, but then so is the greater pai't of onr 
knowledge, {h) The second instance is that of " the visual 
appe&rauce of the full mooti as syeu from the earth's surface." 
" This/' aaya Di. Stout, "is certainly nut a niei-e appearing but 
something which appears— a silvery patch with a perfectly 
determinate shape and magnitude." And we cannot say that 
this something which aiipenm is just the moon itaell as 
Imperfectly apprehended, Wcanse when the impression of its 
aize is rectified by full astronomical knowledj»e, the visual 
appearance, as such, remaina jiist aa it waa lieFore. But why 
should I not say, &b I believe most people would, that the 
silvery patch ie Just the moon itself as it appears at a distance 
of 80 many thousand miles from the uliaervei" ? We are 
perfectly assuied that if somehow the real moon were suddenly 
blotted out of existtnce, the silvery patch iu a second or two 
woiUd vanish alouy with it. If, however, it is itself sometlung 
that appears, if it is itself an esistent reality "' distinct" from 
the material moon, then there is no obvious reason why 
the latter's ejitinctiou should involve its extiuctiun. Belated 
to one another they may he, but existent thiuiis may l>e. relnted 
to one another without the deatvuction of the one necessarily 
carrying with it the destruction of the other. Nor am I 
able to grasp Dr. Stout's meaning when he contends that 
a visual magnitude ia incapable of being compared with the 
magnitude of a material thing. I do not grasp it, because 
immediately before he had been contending that ordinarily 
material thing and sensible appearance are bleuded in iu^jepar- 
able unity, and that our only knowledge of the extension of 
material things ia obtained through our experience of the 
extensivene&f!i of visual and tactual presenlatioue. 

To sum up. Sense-presentations, according to the view wp 
have been taking, are not themselves pxisstent facta, but mani- 
festations of existent facts, as the lattt-r aie diaciiminated by 
apprehending minds. Our diseiimiu alive activity can nevei' 
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he what it kjwics, and just for that very reason it can know the 
world of which it forniB a part The colours and soandfi, and 
other sensible qualities, which it discerns in nature, are not 
creations cf its own modes of exercise, they are, what they 
purport to be, features of the reality which it discerns. The 
diHcriminative power of finite minds may be circumBcribed and 
limited in countless wars, they may be exposed to endless 
sources of error, but there is nothing in the nature of 
knowing as such to incapacitate it for the work it has to do, or 
to prevent it approximating ever nearer and nearer to the 
truth of things. 

6. Pebceiving and Thinkisg. 

One way of expressing the main result of our enquiry so 
far would be to say that mind is cognitive from the first, that 
in its earliest experiences it knows reality and is never the 
spectator of subjective states as such, that even the simplest 
and most rudimentary modes of its activity are already in 
essence acts of judgment. There is, however, a psychological 
disadvantf^ in extending too widely the scope of the terms 
thought and "judgment." If we recognise that the elementary 
function of discriminating, comparing and relating is present 
from the outset of the mental life's history, we may restrict the 
terms thought and judgment to the higher developments of 
mental activity, which involve both this elementary function 
and the results attained by it in the sphere of sense-perception. 
Thinking or judging as generally understood, is, of course, an 
extremely complex reflective act, which depends for its exercise 
on definite recognition of the distinction between the inner 
subjective experience of the individual and the real world 
iipprehended by him about which his judgments turn. It is 
thought or judgment in this acceptntion of the terms that I 
wish now to connect with sense-perception as we have inter- 
preted it. I shall try to show grounds for holding that in 
thinking there is carried to a greater range of adequacy and 
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completeness just that same activity, whose cliaructer we have 
exhibited in dealing with seose -perception. 

I propose then to consider three of the chief characteristics 
that would usually be assigned to thought as distioguished 
from senBe-perception, premiaiog only that thinking, as thus 
characterised, is never, in our matiire experience, really absent 
from processes of perceiving. 

(i) The StLi^fHimttj of Thought, — I refer, in the ftrst place, to 
the familiar ilisttnction between aense-peiceiition as immediate 
Icnowleilj^e and thinking as mediate know)edj;e. Few expressions 
in psychology are used with such anibi|^uity aa these tenna 
"mediate" and "immediate." Sometimes by "immediate" m 
meant primary aa diatingnished from derivative experieuce. If 
thus interpreted there are, it may safely he said^ no elements 
in our mature mental life that can with any accuracy be 
pronounced " imn]ediate/' none, that is, that have simply 
preserved their original character unaffected hy the process of 
psychical evolution as a ivhole. Undoubtedly we ute justihad 
in lookinj? upon the state of mind involved in apprehension of 
thought relations as higher and more developed than that 
involved in the reinstatement of previoualj' exjierieiiced 
features by redintegration. But obviously it would be an 
error to suppose that the attainment of the former stage in a 
mental life can have left the latter unaffected. Hofiying 
verv rightly ponitB out that there is no ground whatever for 
regarding the process of Associatiou which takes place in the 
mature mind aa a low form of psj'chical existence einee precisely 
the highest intellectual content can be elaborated through its 
means.* Similarly, one may fairly conclude that not even the 
simplest sensory feature can remain thi'uugii various phases of 
mental development unchanged. More frequently, however, 
" immediate experience " is dtiscribed as signifying " experience 
Just present, apart from detiiiition, articidation, and in general 
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from anj' insight iuto its retatioiiahips," " brute fact," data of 
sense, as contrasteil with experience more or less " idealiaed," 
experience, namely, which "io additiou to ita mere presence, 
poa&esses Meaning,"* Without repealinLj what has already 
been said in regard tri the theory of seutieoce, I content 
myself here with empliasizing, what would now be generally 
conceded, that in no way can this interpretation of the difference 
between immediacy and mediacy he made to correspond with 
tiie difference between perception and thought. But there is, it 
aeenit? to me, another way of expressing the distinction in 
question which does serve to bring out one of the prominent 
charactemtics of thinking in opposition to perceiving as it 
takes phice in mature experience. The distinction turns, 
T take it, not upon diAerence in the nature of thu content but 
upon difference of relation to the object appriihendeJ in the 
acta of perceiving and thinking i-eapeotively. In jwrceiving we 
appear lo ouiaeh'cs to atand in direct relation with the object 
perceived ; in tliinking, on the other hand, we appear to 
ouraelve^B to stand in a much less direct relation with the 
object of our thought, the latter appears to be at a farther 
remove from our individual act of apprehensioo. It is this 
apparent remoteness of the object that furnishes at all eventa 
oae of the grounds that lead us to represent thinking lo 
onrselvps as pre-eminently an inner activity. Thinking would 
ordinarily be contrasted with perceiving by what, for want of a 
better word, we may call its inwardness or reflective character. 

" The advance of thought, in my view," writes John Grote, 
" IB the aimidtaneouij development of the distinct conception of 
ourselves, or our pei-aonaltty, and the distinct couceptioa of 
objects of thought as independent of ua; and eaeli concRption 
brings out the other. By an object of thought, as distinctly 
conceived, we mean something standing off from, though 
connected with, our thinking, and we cannot mean this 
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without fi cQ-coite&ption of ourselves, from which Ihe other is 
relieved ; aor is there any means of settiag ourselves before 
oiiraclves, as something to be thought of, without diatmguiahing 
ourselves from sometliing else."* Ab to the intimate con- 
nection between the ilevdopment of self-consciousness and the 
development of tlie process of conceptual thinking there cnn 
be no question ; a thinking mind and a mind conscious of 
itself are, as Adamson pnte it, two ways of naming the same 
thing.f 

I should prefer to state the problem of the psychological 
genesis of the consciousness of aelf in the form, — how to 
account for the origin of the distinction we draw bo unheai- 
tatinglj in mature exi>erieuce between the act of apprehending 
and the content apprehended. The bey to the salulion of that 
problem is to bo sought, one can hardly doubt, in a consideration 
of those conditions which enable the primitive tnind to mark off 
the body from extra-organic things. Mr. Bradley lays stress, in 
this connection, upon the relative constancy of the oi-ganic or 
systemic sensations which early leads to the formation of an inner 
core of feeling, the latter attaching to itself the entire body 
group of sense- presentations. He points to the close and direct 
way in which oliangea in the body-group are conjoined wiih 
feeling of pain and pleasure, and regards this feeliu<(-maA6 na 
that which gradually grows into the self-J Without in the least 
disputinu' the soundness of ihis analysis so far as it goes, we 
are able, I think, to specify many other circumstances which 
tend im the same direction as those here indicated. In 
particnhir the experiences which come from movenientB of the 
body and its limbs are relatively regular as compared with 
the preseutations which come about in conseijuence of such 
movements. The importance of the elementary experience^ 
hard, no donbt. to reconstruct psychologically, that precede and 
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accompany the execution of movemenl. can SGarcely be ovei^ 
ratetl in aiiy attempt to trace tlie development from their earliest 
beguiniiigs of tbose complicated phenomena of atmin or effort 
that coine forward must promineutly when the will ha*t hetia 
definitely formed and when control is exercised over tiuina of 
eouceptual ideas. Even witliin the sphere of what is oftpu 
called purely perceptive esperienee,— and by that, according to 
the view I am here taking, we c-an only mean such experienc* 
as involves a. relatively small amount of discrimination, — the 
mtiseukr activity of the body gvadually comes to be connected 
■with the self, and whatever resists the eiereise of musciilar 
activity comes to be regarded as relatively external and objective. 
Neither thtDkiny nor willing, in the strict aeuse of the t«rms, 
can make its appearance in the mental life until these motor 
factors have become closely counecteid on the one hand with the 
perinanenL gi'oupa of ideas and feelings conHtituting the seli in 
the more advanced elages of ita development and on the other 
hand with tl^e represeutations of anticipator}' cUinges which 
the self is then able to form- 

The gradual introduction of the more subtle distinction 
between the self and the bodily organism must iigain be the 
result of a variety of clrenmatances all of which, could we trace 
them^ would be of moment in throwing light upon the psycho- 
logical genesis of the reflective or mediate character ascribed to 
the products of tlmught. Evidently the apprehension of the 
inner self as distinct from the body involves as a precondition 
the posaibility of definitely recognising the contrast between 
representation and presentation, between idea of imi^ination 
and percept. Evidently, too, it involves the possibility of com- 
bining sense-preaeutations on the one hand and ideas of 
imaginaLioD on the other each into a unified series or group, so 
that whilst tho latter may attach itself to the inner coi-e of 
feelings and corporeal activities already referred to. and thus 
constitute part at least of what the subject conies to regard as 
its own mental life, the former, in contradistinction thei-eto. 
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may come to be regarded as the appearance or manifestation of 
the objective world of fact.* 

Thinking, in the strict sense of the word, we should 
habtiuaHy describe as voluntary activity ; in thinking, t am 
not only active but am aware of myself as active. The 
problem that meets us here is essentially the sai]i9 iii kind 
BR that which we encounter in reference to the voluntary 
execution or control ol bodily movements^. So soon as there 
has been established a definite separation in the menUiI life 
between trains of sense -presentations^ feelings, and ideas, more 
or less habitual, and forming the individual self, and the 
trflnsitnry presentations and feelings which come and go. bo 
Boon as this consciousness of self has obtained a certain stability 
and fixedness, there is rendered possible that peeuhar mode of 
disc rim inative apprehension which is dependent upon selection 
among a number of motives and upon forming ideas beforehand 
of changes to be ell'ected. I allude here only to one point often 
lost sight of in paychological discussions of the problem. 
Whether the attitude of the subject be that which we denote 
as the initirttion or as the control of movement, in both cases 
he is in total ignorance of the mechanism by means of which 
the actual movement is either brought about or restrained.f 
The mechaniam of movement is at all eventa not worked by 
him it) any such fashion as that in which a concrete individual 
may set in motion or stop a piece of apparatus the partB of 
wliich lie before him at hia disposal, and no analogy could 
well be less appropriate than that between the relation of the 
operator to the movements of his machine and the relation of 
the conscious subject to the movements of his body. Bodily 
movements, however voluntary, comft about as natural facts, and 
in consequence of strictly natural laws ; the subject is in no 
Way coucerned in devising the conditions of their possibility. 
For him they are groups of motor presentations and the feelings 



* Cp. Adamaon, Op. cit., voL ii, p, 290. 
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in conjunction Llierewith — groups which l>ecome connected in 
his inner life with presentatiotis anJ tepresentfttious other than 
motor. The conscious control or direction of hodily movement 
muet therefoi-e Jejiend upon the eBtahlishment of empirical 
correlations between certain phtises of the inner life and 
certain states of the bodily mechanism. Just as in mature 
experience we can repress an emotiun by inhibiting the 
physical nio\'ement through which such emotion finds mani- 
festation, BO in general we can restrain bodily movements by 
dwelling upon presentaUons or representation b which involve 
as part of their content the cessation of such movements. 
Primarily, therefore, it is the process of Attention that lies 
at the root of any control we can exercise over bodily 
movement. And precisely the same prooess is involved 
in the control we exercise over a train cf thought. Now, 
as already indicated, it is perfectly possible, and I believe 
pgychologically imperative upon us. to offer an explanation of 
the phenomeoa of Attentiun by coauecting the process of 
Attending with the fundamental fimcCion of apprehensioji, 
the act namely of discriminating, of recognising differences and 
likenesses. When we consider that all sense-presentatjotia, 
through the mere fact of their bodily origin, are naturally 
conjoined with motor preseotations, that those sense-presenta- 
tions which are conjoined with motor experiences related to 
the coutinuance of pleasure or the removal of pain will attain 
relatively the largest place in oonsciousness, that motor 
experiences connect themselves from the first with those 
perpiaticnt groups of presentations and feelings which gradually 
come to constitute the self, that the lise into eonsciousneca 
of the distinction between self and not-self coincides for the 
most part with the gradual formation of the indiWdual will, 
and that the conditions involved in the formation of the 
individual will are veiy largely the experiences connected with 
the movements of the body, we can, I thiuk. understand to 
some extent, how it should come about that with the 
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phenomena of Attention in its hif»hep forma there sliould lie 
tistiwiated those experiencos of strain or ol' effort bo familiar 
in the exercise of thinkiug in the strict sense ol the term. 

In the light of what has been said, there seems to be no 
insuperable <lifiiciilty in accounting for the fact that to the 
developetl mind act and content do appear to be sharply 
distinguishable. If the discmniuative activity involved in 
having the simplest sense-content is the same in kind a^ that 
involved in apprehension of a content of greatest compli^xity, 
if its procediue, whatever be the nature or variety of the 
contents discrtrainated, has a general similarity of character 
throughout, there is furnished by that eircuraatauce alone an 
intelligible ground (or the separation prominent enough iu our 
mature experience. 

Our appreheu'jion of things tends, then, as mind develops to 
become less and less immeiUate and direct. The contents 
of our knowledge tend gradually to wear the aspect of an 
inward possession, almost of an instrutnent wherewith we may 
proceed perceptively to interpret the world to be known. 
Our thoughts seem to withdraw themselves further and further 
from the sensuous occasions of perceiving, and to be tuore and 
more the outcome of a purely siiijjeetive activity. Thia sub- 
jectivity, however, is very different from that which we have 
had before ua at various stages of our inquiry. It is by no 
means inconsistent with the pre-eminently objective character 
of thought. It is a consequence of the formation in us of a 
permanent consciousness of self and of the ways whereby the 
consciousness of self obtains definiteness and ilistinctuess in 
our mental life. But such consciousness does not spring np 
fie iwvo from some hidden depths of our being j it develops 
along parallel lines and oontemporan^ously with our conscious-^ 
ness of the external world, and it would be deprived of all 
content and meaning apart from the latter. 

(ii) The Ofncj'alitij of Tkov^ghf, — 1 notice, in the second 
place, certain characteriBtics of the generality usually ascribed 
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to the products of tliought. Roughly, genei'aliBation may be 
*aid to he based upon tlie process of aetectiag a mark or 
feature^ or combination of Diarks or features, and libemting 
it from other marks or features with which it has been 
presented in experience. Generalisation, in other words, is 
reached through m(;an5 of abstraction, and by abstraction the 
-Coateut of any perception or imagination is freed from a variety 
-of accidental or temporary concomitants and dwelt upon for 
itself apart from theee. Generalisation is certainly not 
exhausted in the act of nbstracting. For the present, howevet. 
We can confine ourselves to the latter. It implies the poasi- 
bility of retaining and coruparing presented contents : an inner 
life which had Viefure it a mere stream of given contents, 
of presentations and clieir images, could never advance to the 
fiti^e of i3olatiii<r any aspect, quality or relation fi'om the 
whole in which it had ori.i;tnn]ly made its appearance. For 
whatever else may be given, it is clear that one content's 
difference from another cannot be given in that content, and 
without some recognition of difference the initial step in the 
liberation juat referred to could never be taken. lu our 
ordinary experience no content can be recognised as in any way 
different from another without thereby becoming to a certain 
extent generalised, — loosened, that is to aay, from some of the 
numerous details with wliir.h it had been originally appre- 
hended; and every feature, thus detached fiom the content. 
and released from the limitations imposed upon it. acquires by 
that very fact a new sij^niticance. 

Many psychologista have emphasised the truth that the 
procesB of abstraction nuiat be opemtive throughout consdou>j 
experience, and that alike iu its primitive and in its higher 
forms the process is in essence the same. HotuiltOQ, for 
example, inBiats that r natural basis of abstraction may be 
found in the eimplest cases of self -apprehension.* Adamsou, 
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on the other Imml, Unds ilio (i»itm-al basia of abstraction in the 
capacity for reviving in idea what has been presented throUL,'h 
sense-perception,' — a c:«i>acity wljich must be accepted as 
ultimate, and in respect of whicli a pivchological explanation 
cannot be offered. No content, he jJoinlH out, is ever i-evived 
witli all the detail it posse^&ed un itsurigiual appearance. 
Some mntilntion, somo deprivation of those features which went 
along with its primary presentation it must have undergone, if 
only because it ts now apprehended in a difterent setting and Id 
changed surroundings ; to a cei'tain extent it will be severed 
From the Umpurai cotiditioiiB of ite origiual appearance.* Aud^ 
as Mr. Bradley obgei'vea, there is every reason for supposing 
that the lower we descend in the scale of animate nature, the 
more typical, the less distinct, the more vaguely universal will 
be the deposit of experience.! Gradually, then, through 
repetition of experiences more or leas identical in character, 
and through the emphaais imparted to such identity by revived 
presentations disengaged from vM-yinj:; features which belonged 
to them as at lirst presented, the primitive miud would have at 
ita disposal « slock of images which may not inappropriately be 
called generic, — images, that is, which, whilst representing 
characteristics of an indelinite number of partioulara. are not 
precisely copies of any one of thera. In some such way we 
may conceive of the " pre-logical " stage in the development of 
ct^nition. Doubtless the process I have brietly indicated is to 
a lai^e extent mechanical, but it Ja not mechanical in thi? sense 
that it could proceed a single step without involving that 
function of discrindnatiug and comparing, whicli we have 
insisted it isan error to suppose only comes into operation when 
presentations, already with definiteness and precision of outline^ 
are com^mi-cd and related one to another by a deliberate act of 
reflection. 

It is not, of course, ai^^sted that the transition from the 

* AdaiiiBUii, Op. eiU, vol. ii, p. 21)4. t J'nnciptes oj Loffic, ^ 39. 
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one stage of consciousness to the other is hy any manner 
of means easy to retrace. No minimising of the difficulty 
involved in trying to recover the links of connection that 
unite the reflective with the primitive mind is implied in the 
contention that what separates the thinking couseionanesj from 
the rudimentary consciousness is not so much what one may 
call formal differences in the activity of appreliending as 
material differences in the content apprehended, the latter 
being dependent on the alteration which is brought about 
through the gradual development of the inner life. From the 
apprehension of different presentations to the apprehension 
of the differences qua differences, from the apprehension of 
related facts to the apprehension of the relations as distinct 
from the related facts, is probably the most tremendous stride 
that conies before us in the history of mind, but I believe 
it can be sliown iraychologically to be perfectly compatible with 
the course of mental evolution, without resort, after the manner 
of Lotze, to the hypothesis of a specific faculty of relating. 
Were we justified in assuming that be/ore this distinction had 
been effected presentations and their imnges were themselves 
apprehended as completely formed and separate individuals in 
the way in which they are apprehended aftej' the distinction 
has been established, then 1 admit it would be futile to seek for 
any continuous line of development from the one grade of 
consciousness to the other. But tlie relinquishment of 
Atomism in psychology ought to carry with it acceptance 
of the view that the definite individuality, the independence, 
which in mature experience is assigned to presentations and 
their images, is itself a result of the recognition of relations as 
relations and would be impossible witliout it. 

If, then, it be asked what conditions are involved in 
separating the difTerences from the contents that differ, in 
concentrating attention upon the relations apart from the 
contents related, the reply is, in the first place, precisely those 
which have been indicated as involved in the formation of that 
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Koognidon of unity which is denoted by the tfctm 8elf-co!i- 
sciouaiieas. In fact, conscioitauusa of aelf ami apprelieasion of 
relAtinti9 among the parts or preseotative esperieacc must be 
conceived as coming about part passu ; the one is not without 
the other. A concrete example will perhaps serve to illustrate 
my nieftiiing- It is, aa Dr. Wanl very truly remarks. " a long 
step " from a " succession of presenlationa " to a " presentation 
of succession," and Lotze, too. dwells upon this antithesis aa 
furnishing support foi his own theory of a specific relating 
faculty. And, when the prablera is formulated in that way 
ihere doea seem to be n pHmA facit case for Lotze's position. 
For we iioniediately interpret the phrase a " suttessioti of 
presentations" in the ordinary popular senst' : we imagine the 
presentations A. B, C eacti aa an apprehended content complete 
and distinct in itself, and then there aeenis to be no way of 
escaping the inference that tlie idea of succession ninst neces- 
sarily be imposed upon them from jiti indeiieiident source. 
But if iiur isolation of A, B, C is itself a result,— in part, at 
all events,— of our applyhig to them the idea of succession, 
then it is clearly a vcntpov irpoTepav to assume such 
isolation as one of the data of the problem. On any sup- 
position, however, the expression referred to is an inadequate 
tuode of representing to ourselves the total experience out of 
which we, even in mature reflection, arrive at the judgment 
" B follows A and C follows B." Tiie situation ia this. The 
presentations A, B, C apj^ear in a whole compkx of presenta- 
tions and images, they are i-eferred to the unity nf the appre- 
hending subject, they are attended to through a complicated 
process of discHininattou and compnrison, and although there 
is nothing in the content either of A or B or C to indicate that 
one is in a itjlation of sequence to the other, thew may well be 
amoni;st the totality nf the concomltauta of each of them just 
those factors which enable us t« recoginse a relation of 
temporal sequence. Kach of the presentations in question will 
be apprehended in connection with that group of perceptions, 
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feelinga amJ ideas, cousiituting t}ie aelf. — a group, which, 
although aa a whole relatively permanent, is yel also i« the 
midst of constant change. The way, therefore, in which C 
stajida to this identical factor will be different from the way in 
which B stood to it, and again fiom the way in which A stood 
to it, and we have thus data furnishedl on which the judgment 
of Buocession may be heated. I do not puraue the analysis 
further ; we are certainly not in a position to lay out anythiug 
like exhaustively the psychological factoi-a involved. Bat 
enough has heen said to indicate the extraordinarily com- 
plicated set of circuiu stances implied in even one of the 
simplest ideas of relation habitually employed by a thiuking 
mind. 

It may not he out of place to point out here that if this 
way of looking at the matter be the correct one, It deliues 
our attitude towards a well-worn philosophical doctrine. 
T. H. Green's favourita Kantian dictum tiiat " thought con- 
stitutes relations" expresses at tl^ie best only a hall' truth, and, 
at the worst, a positive error. What has been said would lead 
U8 rather to violently reverse the dietuni and to insist that 
" relations constitute thought." Keither mode of statement is 
a happy one. What we do, however, need to realise is on the 
one hand that reflective thinkiug is only possiblB when 
relations have come to be reeoguised as relations, and on the 
other that we are not entitled to assert that such recognition 
ia a necessary pre-condition of perceptive experience. 

Were we attempting to give anything like a systematic 
acjcount of the process of abstraction, it would of course be 
necessary to refer to the all important function discharjii^d in 
our thinking by language and the use of signs. It would be 
wellnigh iinpossible to preserve the generalised contents of 
conceptual thiuking without the establishment of as^^octations 
between them and particular empirical facts which serve to 
retain them at our command. In oue respect, signs are 
themselves the outcome of abstraction, — although particular 
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empirical facte they are liberated from acdilental fealurra 
which would tie them down to this or that ei>ecial circumstance 
of our experience; in another respect, they are the india- 
pensable auxiliaries of our Bbetract thinking, — they serve 10 
make aljHtract ideas concrete by connecting them witli i.he 
paniculai- objects iiiound us. Further, a word or symbol gives 
to the content syinboliaed a deKniteneas and independence, 
that at once constitutes a contrast between it and the 3eries of 
particular prGseutations on which the conception of it was 
based. A perception yields ua a content with a complex of 
characteristics, such as were only to be fomtd at one particular 
time and under one particular set nf conditions, A name 
or eymbul never suggests all the detail of the perceived object, 
but calls up what rightly or wrongly we have taken to be its 
essential nature, and what we teurl to regard as remaiuicig 
the same amid a variety of unesseDtial concomita-tits. And, 
on that account alone, remembered facts tend to lose very 
largely their conci-ete cliaraeter; we recall and depict to our- 
selves facts and event? more by means of words than by means 
of concrete imagery. 

Partly for this reason, one would be inclined to reject the 
view that there must always be present in the mind when we 
employ ideas or generd notions a mental image or picture of 
some kind from which the idea is abstracted. One mi;;ht 
indeed question whether w« ever bava before ua in reflective 
thinking images that could possibly be called individual or 
particular. The immense variety in the contents ot our 
thought, — a variety due not merely to differences in the power 
of abiitraLiioii IjiiL tu the manifold uHture of what may be 
object ol' conteuipSation, — renders it probable that It depends 
largely upon the nature of the matter under consideration 
whether there will be nmch or little or no imagery involved in 
our thinking. If the objects of our thought be concrete 
and particular, then doubtless we hUiiII have Ijefore us a 
relatively large amount of repi*eaentative imagery. Such 
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imat^^iT may take tlie form or a Bort of tjpical iostazioev or 
of <i rapul 3iicceB«iuu of dinervtit itistatice» each poflseflaiijg 
some special fcatiiTes, or of represeutationa in va^ue indetinite 
faahioQ of some of the marks or attributea of the thinf^ aboat 
fvhich we are thiukiiig. But it) all such cAses, the iningH 
would be no more mental states ur events, they would be as 
truly '• meBniiii^," however vaguely they might be appre- 
hended, as the ideas conceived hy their help. K, on the other 
haiid> the objects of" our reHeatioti be abstract or general la 
charncter, tlieii pmhaljly representative imagery will be reduced 
to a minimum or be entirely abaent. That we are able to 
apprehend abstract relations at all, to attend to some features 
ot a thiug flnd not to others, is in itself quite sufficient 
ground to waiTant the assertion that in tliiirking we need not 
necessarily have before us aay Conci'ete mental picture. 

(iii) The Objectivity of Thvnght. — Abstraction, we have said, 
is only one pliase of generalisation. "The concept," as Nettle- 
sbip put3 it, "is not ma^e general by b^iDj^ abstracted, its 
generality means its capabiliiy of being abstracted."* A 
concept or general notion is certainly very much more than 
a merely attenuated or impoverished particular, very nmt:h 
more than a " wandering adjective " divorced from the ooiiteut 
of a mental image. Were it no more, what Mr. Bradley 
deacribes aa thought's chief characteristic, — its invariable 
reference to an objective connection in the real world, — would 
be ine.vplieable. Let wa look for a moment at tliis character- 
iBtic. Thinking seems to stand, so to speak, aloof from the 
mechanical order in wliich our prestntations and representa- 
tions liappen to come and go ; the principles according to which 
valid thinking is uunditioued are not the laws according to 
■which occurrences take place in the mental hfe. The content 
of thought refers to that, which in Lotze's phraseology', has 
its being and meaning In itself, and which continues to be 
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vrhai it is and to raeas what it mean», whether we ate contscious 
of it or no. 

So long aa the old method of ilJatmf^iushing Thinking fi-om 
Perceiving, — by the help, namely, of the opposition between 
general, in the sense of abstmct, and indivrdnat, in the sen&e 
of concrete, — ia adhered to. it nmat be confessed that the 
characteristic of Thought just indicated raises an awkward 
paychological problem. How should we account far the fact 
that precisely thoae contents of appreltension which ought 
to bear upon them the very stamj) nf auhjectivity should some- 
how exhibit the most decided reference to that which is not 
subjective ? Let it. however, be granted that, in the histdry of 
mind, we start with vague. itulefiuiLe. enidely differentiated 
contents, that what cornea first in e.\perieiict! can be described 
neither aa general, if by that we mean the generality ascribed 
to concepts or judgments, nor yet as individual, if by that we 
mean the individuality ascnbed to the concrete objects of our 
mature perception, then it would eeem to fuDow thiit jirogresa 
in knowledge ought to be conceived as taking place along two 
lines of advance, which need not by any means be diverging 
from one rtnother, but may well be tending towards n common 
goal A psychological exanunation of the activiiy of knowing 
would yield abundant evidence of the soundness of this 
position. No appreheiuling mind ever rests content with a 
bare abstract generality. Each generality acquii-ed enables 
tho relatively indefinite experience from amid which it has been 
gathered to be viewed as a group of more determiunte 
individual facts, tbeae facta are at the same time disengaged 
from musses of irrelevant surrouudiugs, and thus j;radually 
Come to stand out. ms it wei-e, in WfU-defined rebef against a 
background whose parts form a confused and ill-di Heron tiated 
whole. Each individual fact, thereby i-endeiml del«riuinate, is 
apprehended as sharing in features common to, participated in 
by, other individual facts, whiuh liitter facta in their turn are 
thus increasingly individualized and diH'erentiated from one 
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another. The child mind that has extracted from some fact o 
perceptive experience, say a, chair, the elementary idea of hard' 
ness, never keeps this quality floating in the air, but forthwiti 
proceeds to find it in as many other facte as possible. By i 
aeries of rudimentary judgments, the vague objects from whid 
the child mind starts are seen to have general characteristics 
and the larger the number of such characteriBtics recognised, tht 
less vague, the more individual, do the objects of its experience 
become. And, convereely, the larger the numher of objects tfl 
which a general characteristic is ascribed, and the greater the 
amount of difference they are otherwise seen to possess, so much 
the more definite and distinct does the general characteristic 
itself become. The child's first apprehension of a general 
^1 notion is certainly no less vt^ue that his first apprehension of 

'j. a particular object ; only by slow degrees does its essential 

meaning gradually begin to appear. And what is true in this 
respect of knowledge in its earlier stages is likewise true, 
mutatis mutatidis, of knowledge in all its stages. Every great 
scientific generalisation carries with it a move accurate and 
definite individualising of the particulars in which it finds 
exemplification. If Newton abstracted from the particular 
phenomenon of a falling apple the law of universal gravitation, 
the falling apple must immediately have become transformed 
for him into a much more pronounced and distinctive indivi- 
duality than it had ever been before. By disi-erning in ic an 
identity with all other moving bodies, he was at tlie same time 
determining with greater precision its points of difference from 
them. Knowledge, then, advancing by a series of judgments, 
exhibits a two-fold progress, on the one hand analytical, and on 
the other synthetical, — on the one hand, an ever-increasing 
number of recoguised distinctions, on the other, an ever- 
increasing richness and fulness of the individual concrete objects 
into which the whole has been differentiated. " It is not," as 
T. H. Green puts it, " that there is first analysis and then 
synthesis, or vice versd, but that in and with the putting 
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together of experiences. tlie worlct before ua, which i& /or vs to 
begin with confusedly everything and definitely nothing, ia 
resolved tBto Uistinctneas ; or, conversely, that as i-ssolved into 
distinctnt-ss, it aBsuraea definite features wluch can be 
combined."* 

When, in the light of these coui^iderations. we ttim to the 
problem of the objective character of Thought, we find i>ur- 
6elveB relieved of at least one perplexity that has baHied many 
of tliose wlio have attempted its solution. We have no longer 
to account for the " object! fication of the aubjeclive"; that 
which in thinking we rect^niae aa objective ia not something 
which had a prior mode of appeai-ance aa subjective. The 
objectivity of Thought implies uo sudden introduction, of 
a new factor into conscious experience. It implies ratlier 
the explicit unfolding of what was implicitly involved in the 
wore elementary pTOcessea o! mind, those processes, already 
alluded to. whereby apprehension of the difference between 
eelf and not-self, inner experience and outer world of reality, 
gradually took its rise. If, with Adamaon, we fix upon 
ezctendedne^s as that feature in the contents ot' primitive appre- 
hension which furnished the earliest basis of the experience 
of the objective,'}' then it must not be assumed that such recog- 
nition of a quantitative esteuBtty originally emerged from 
what at first was mere qualitative intensity. Our mode of 
expressing an ultimate Jistluction labours unavoidably under 
the disadvantage of making it appear aa though one member 
of the diatinctiou preceded the other, — in this case, as though 
the subject's recognition of its own character aa purely 
psychical and qualitative preceded its recognition of quanti- 
tative extension on the part of the object. But if what we 
understand by qualitative intensity attained its peculiar 
meaning only in antithesis to, in controst with quantitative 



* Wori-g of T. B. Orseit, vol. ii, p, 183. 
i Op. eit.^ vol. i, p. 291 tqq. 
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extended iieas, then Ihe latter can by iiu uieaas be regarded as 
liigically posterior to the former, aurT, in however dim and 
crude a fiishiuii, the opposing characteristics of exteiidednsaa 
and non-exteiiJeilness mu$t have arisen in consciousness 
tugfjthei'. BtarCtiig, then, with tbis antithesis and taking 
account of that development in the iiieutal life which later 
enablee a di&tinetioa to be drawn between the direct imme- 
diate experience of perception and the indirect mediate 
experience of rettective thinking, we wn i-epresent to oui-aelveg, 
in a general way^ how it comes about that, whilst on the one 
hand the contents of Mioitglit accpiire tuore and mure the 
character of generality, they shoidd yet, on the other, retain 
throughout that objective signilicfince, the earlier and cruder 
manifestation of which waa a feature in primitive petoeptive 
experience. Fur the generaHain^ and coniparacive w«rk of 
thought will always appear to have space perception a* it* 
baeis. as that on which its discriminating and reflective 
activity i& diiected. From fii-at to last its distincticiriB will 
be made and its com pari sriiia instituted hetween feuiiires in 
the objeutive sphere, so tbat there will be nu reaeoii why it 
should not, bnt every reaaon why it should, represent the laws 
of dependence amongst individual facta as being in no way 
less real than the iudiviilnal facts which exemplify them. 
Even that higlily specialised mode of rellective thinking which 
makes the inner life itself an object of contemplation can only 

carried out in so far as that iniier Ufe ia conceived as 
ited to, and in intimate connection with, the world of 
extended things in space. 

One other circumstance may be mentioned as Ci>utributing 
to the satoe result. In eoneejitual thinking, even thuugh 
attention be strenuously exercised, thtre is a relatively small 
proportion of personal feeling. And this for two reasons. In 
the first place, as thinking tends to dwell more and more in 
the region of generalities, it will liberate itself no less from 
the concomitants of indiviilual feehng than from the accidental 
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concomitants of presentation. And in ttie second [jlace. the 
explicit reference to the objective connectione of what is 
Hignifed bj the contents of its reHecttonf* will tend to coD' 
c^entrate interest on those objective connections to the exclusion 
of mere personal interest. 

7. Thought and Keality. 

Is, then, we may fitly ask in couctusion, the claim to 
objective significance which the contents of our thinking carry 
with them one that can stand the test of critical exaniiiiatioD ? 
Have we any reason for supposinj,' cither from the churacter 
of the thoiight process itself, or from the mode of its develop- 
ment, thfit the interpretation of reality which through the 
e:(erciBe of reflective thinking the human iiiind is ^adually 
attaining, not merely falls short of expressing the full meaning 
of that reality, but so miarepresents it that it must for ever 
escape onv grasp ? 

As in previous cases, we may draw out our answer to this 
question by criticisiuj^ at firet another answer. In Mr. Bradley'a 
view, thought, as the interpreter of reality, suffers from an 
iQCurable limitation, inherent, bo to apeak, in ita very nature.- 
Briefly, that limitation arises from the fact that thought is 
from beginning to end discursive in character,— it never 
succeeds iu sunnouiiting the digtinctiuiia in institutin-; which 
its procedure consists. Mr, Bradley does not, of course, 
ignore the synthesis involved in an act of judgment ; it is 
indeed the cardinal feature of his doctrine that in judging 
we re-unit* a "what" and a "that," which have been pro- 
visionally estranged. But the synthesis or reunion of the 
distinguished implies, notwithstanding, a "separation, which, 
though it is over-ridden, is nover unmade." In the midst 
of its synthetic function, in the act, namely, of attributing 
a quality to reality, thought has to consent to a partial 
abnegatiou. " It has to recognise tbe division of the ' what ' 
i.from the ' that,' and it cannot so join these aspects as to get 
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rid of mere ideas fltid arrive at actual reality." Even when 
the judgment ia complete, the lUvorced elemeuls aever are 
restored to solid unity.* 

If we start as Mr, Bradley doea with a sensuous daiKiu, 
assumed to be expeiienced in sijme unique way, in some way, 
that is to say, absolutely differeut from that in which the facta 
of the objective world are or oau be appi-eheuded by ua. aud if 
that uniqTie experience furnishes the only hold we can secure 
on reality, then it follows inevitably that an attempt to reach 
ft reality b^jond ia doomed, from the necessity of the case, to 
at least the degree of diaabih'ty indicated in the aboA'e quota- 
tions, The only question one could raise would Ije whether its 
disability is not of a much more serious kind. For observe 
bow we stand. Our mental life consists of puychJeal states or 
events, each possessed of two aspects, ejdstence and content, 
the content being the complex of qualities and relations con- 
stituting the character of the existence. These psychical states 
are our data ; their occuiTeuce is our experiencing ; in their 
case reality (or such degree of reality as belongs to them) aod 
experience are one and the same. So far tliere is no thought 
and no logical jodgtuent. But certain of these psychical states, 
^la existences, are signs of an immediate relation to, a direct 
encounter with, a r^lity beyond themselves. In sense- 
presentation we are in actual contact with this reality, but 
such contact in Itself only assures ub that the reality is aud not 
what it IB. By means of the judgment we qualify, interpret, 
impart meaning to the signified real. And we are enabled to 
do 80, because the psychical state, which qiui esisteuce is in 
contact with the presented reality, is j)(« content a mental 
image, part of which can be used ideally and referred to that 
which is beyond itself. The subject of the judgment is the 
signified real, the predicate a portion of the content of the 
mental image, abstracted from the rest, fixed by the mind as a 
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universal, and attached to the signified real. It is. 1-heii, clear why 
tlie iiiiitication involved in an act of judgment never can prowtit 
UB with a concrete reality, Bucli as that which hm been 
mutilated iti order that the act of judging should Uke pUce. 
The subject of the judgment cannot own its predicate in the 
8ame way as the mental image ownfid its content, and that fot 
two reaaons. In the first place, it is a different existent from 
the menial imaj^ and its content, therefore, must be difTereat 
Irom the content of the mental im^e ; and, in the second place, 
a fragment of content torn from its particulnr setting in one 
context has not thereby been fitted, by being deprived of its 
clothing* for transportation into auotlier context, " to live on 
strange soils, under other skies, and through changiug seasons." 
But these do not exhaust the difficulties of the situatioiL 
Consider again the subject of the judgment. It is a " reality 
beyond the art," which the thinking mind encounters directly 
in Benae-presentation. Yet that alone which the thinking 
mind can immediately experience, according to the view of 
" immediate experience " adopted by Mr. Bradley, will he the 
result of the encounter ; that there has been an encounter, tliat 
the encounter signifies a reality beyond the act, that the reality 
beyond the act is continuous with the present sensation, and 
that it iiS of such a character as to permit the ascription to it of 
an ideal content, — all this may be true, but, in any case, is 
Bometliirg of which the tliinking subject can only become 
aware by judging, and, instead of guaranteeing the validity of 
judgment, itself presupposes such validity. Consider, once 
more, the predicate. It is an adjective, a meaning, a universal 
idea, and iW univeraality consists in its being cut loose from 
its own existence and referred to a reality beyond. How, then» 
are we to account for this reference, and how are we to justify 
it ? We liave seen, at an earlier stage of our inquiry, how 
Mr. Bradley would answer the first part of the question. 



* Cp. Prrncipiet of Log^ic, p. 9. 
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" Faetu," he insistB, " wliich are not ideal and which show no 
looseness of content from existence, seem hardly actuaL'** And 
by way of explanation we are reminded that given fact " chan<>es 
in our hands," and " compels us to perceive inconsistency of 
content." Consequently, " this content cannot be referred 
merely to its given ' that ' but is forced beyond it, and is made to 
•qualify something outside." But, why should changes in given 
*fact be perceived as inconsistency of content ? Awareness of 
inconsistency involves surely some sort of idea of the demands 
of consistency and that the merely sentient mind is ex hypotheti 
ilot in a position to attain. In other words, the loosening of 
content from existence presupposes the objective reference 
of thought, and cannot, therefore, be assumed in order to 
account for its emergence. And even were it otht;r^vise, it 
would still require to be shown on what grounds we are 
entitled to use an adjective abstracted from a psychical state 
to qualify an existence outside of it. For in the first place, 
V granted that the psychical state is a sign, we can never be 
.^sure that it is a sign of the right meaning. And in the second 
place, if we take tlie immediate experience of a psychical 
stiite as our criterion of reality, then to dismember this reality 
which is immediately experienced and to use one of the disjecta 
membra to qualify the reality which is not immediately 
experienced seems to contradict in violent fashion the assumed 
criterion. As a " wandering adjective " the idea could no 
longer qualify so much as the psychical state, and its radical 
incapacity in this respect can hardly establish its claim to 
qualify tliat which lies beyond. Accordingly, the conclusion 
apijears to be inevitable that the procedure of thinking has 
set out on the wrong track ; that in attempting to reach 
reality, it is getting farther and farther away from it and 
that the more we think about the world, the less we know 
about it. 

* Appearance and Recdity, chapter xv. 
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Thought, then, on this view of it, seems ctindemned to be 
confronted for ever by its own inaohible problem. The path- 
way to objective knowledge, to knowledge of the real world 
of fact, has been foreclosed at the outset by masses of psycliieo! 
material which block up the mind's every way of exit to the 
realm of nature. No amount of manipulation of a mental 
Elate will make it more than a mental stale, or constitute the 
"idea" that results therefrom into anything other than an 
attenunted mental image. In short, if we IreaL mental states 
not siuiply as modes of experiencing but as data experienced, 
they will possess the entire field, and thought will be no more 
able than sense to transcend them. 

We have here before us the large problem of the validity of 
judgment, and I propose only to indicate briefly the way in 
which the line of reflection we have been pursuinj;; bus bearing 
Tipon it. That perhaps can best be done by bringing together 
for comparison the three different signiticationa which the term 
"subjective" may possess when applied to thinking and its 
products. 

The first of these we have been encountering in one form or 
another througliout the foi-egoing discns$ton, and it is protuinent 
iu tlie theory of judgment we have just been considering. 
Thought ia subjective because besides being itself an activity of 
mind, the material from which it takes its departure is also 
psychical, because although the ideas which It employs nre not 
psychical existences, ihey are yet abstracteil from parucular 
facts or events which are psychical existences, and ci»n therefore 
never lose the mental colouring that saturates them fram the 
fltart, If thought converts the " degradation " of psychical 
events to its "idea.1 uses," yet " it budda its own world nnt of 
ihem," and there is no escaping the conclusion that its worhl 
inay be not only a " beggarly abow " as contrasted with the real 
world, hut a wretched and deilusive caricature of the latter. In 
abort, on these premisses, absolute scepdciatn can entrench iltell' 
with a security that is proof against, any and every kind of 

X '1. 
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attack.* Now, we liave seen reason for holding that neither 
sense-presentation nor thought Ls subjective in this sense. 
Sense-presentations, as we have been regarding them, are no 
more affections or modifications of the individual mind, no 
more constituent parts of the mind's existent natnre, than the 
most exalted idea ever framed. They are not bite of conscious- 
ness, not pieces of mental fact ; from the outset, they are 
quaUties which the mind discriminates in the reality that 
confronts it, such aspects of the real world as its powers of 
discriminating enable it to apprehend. 

If the view we are defending be correct, it is misleading to 
say that the reference of an idea to reality is first introdnced 
by the judgment, or that in the subject of a judgment there is 
an element of existence which is absent from the predicate. 
Both the subject and the predicate of a judgment are contents 
of apprehension, each is a discriminated aspect df the real. If 
the judgment be an assertion about some concrete fact, then its 
subject is the representation in the form of content of that 
concrete fact from which the person judging starts. He may, 
of course, take some feature of tliat content and predicate 
it of the subject, but iu that case his judgment will be 
analytic, and will not advance his knowledge. Eveiy synthetic 
judgment, on tlie other hand, will add a characteristic to the 
content from which he starts ; it will thus transfoim for him 
the concrete fact, and enrich it by a new determination. In 
either case, the predicate will be an " idea," abstracted not 
from a mental event but from contents representative of 
objective reality. As Dr. Bosanquet puts it, although he 
seeraB often to depart from his dictum, " tliere is in knowledge 
no passage from subjective to objective, but only development 
of the objective." No doubt in every judgment the " idea " 
is held suspended in thought before it is predicated of the 



♦ Cp. Mr. Carr's paper on *' The Metaphysical Cnterion and ita Impli- 
c^tionB," in the last volume of the Proceedingi. 
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gubJGcU Such "division" of predicate from eulijeet ia not, 
however, the essence of au act of jmlgment. There is nu 
judgment nniil the two are brought into connection, until 
there is a patting into one of two contents, a irvv&ea-K varffuvrtav, 
in Aristotle's phraacology, 

In regard tu a aeeond signification of the term " subjective," 
the attitude we have taken has beea of another kind. We 
have admitted, as, indeed, under any supposition must be 
admitted, that in one senae both thinking and perceiving are 
fliibjective. Even were we anxious to maintain that things 
exactly correspond witli the ordinary popular conception of 
them, that they are known in their real relations by the finite 
minda apprehenaivo of thetn, it would st-iU be the case that 
such knowing on the part of the subject would be subjective 
in the sense of b^ii^ an act or process of the mind itself. 
There could be no knowledge without thnt antithesis between 
knowing and the known; even omniHcient knowledge could 
not transcend it, for it is implied in the very notion of 
knowledge. To demand of knowledge that it shall be one 
with the object known is tantamount to demanding that 
knowledge shall both be and not, be knowledge. But " does 
it not seem absurd to say. that by intei'jiosition of itiind, by 
which aloue knowledge is possible, knowledge is at the same 
time impossible ? What alone renders something possible, 
alone rendora it impossible ! I know, but because I know, 
I do not know I I see, but because I see, I do not see 1 Is 
it a fact, then, that because both — ^subject and object — are 
present in coynition, the one must be destroyed by the other, 
and not that cngnitJon may be made true, but that it may 
be made ftdae ? In a word, is it not worth while to consider 
the whole antithesis: an object is known because there ia a 
subject to know it ; rtn object is Tint, known Ijecause there 
is a subject to know it."* The consideration here su^eeted 

* J. H. Stirling, Annotations lo Schwtgler'ii Hiaiorg of Pltilomphj/, 
pp. 3&I-2. 
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is one that may be approached from many sides ; we have 
(.-••me to it along the rood or psrchological inquiry. Ami 
unless our inquiry has been wholly misdirected, we have 
obtaiuetl a result of no small importance with respect to the 
antithesia thus propounded. For we are now in a position to 
assert that the subjectiWtr which is of necessity inaplied in all 
knowledge, inasmuch as knowledge is dependent on the 
activity of a knowing mind, has not in itself a vitiating 
influence 'upon the knowledge it is the means of obtnining. 
The activity of knowing throws uo colour of its owii upon that 
representation of the world of fact which through it is possible, 
simply because it lias no colour of its own to throw. In 
essence, it is throughout a process of discriminating, coinpariug 
and relating : and there is nothing in such a process that need 
of necessity distort or falsify the contents which thus come 
into recognition. As an aeti\'ity of this kiud, it cannot itself 
get in the way of that which it discriminates, compares and 
relates; it gives no form, in the Kantian sense, no portion of 
its own being to the contents that in and through it make 
their appearance. Accordingly, scepticism must relinquish tlie 
general ground it is enabled to occupy so long as subjectivity is 
interpreted in the way we have previously noticed, and, if it 
is to obtain a foothold at all, must depeud upon tlie strength of 
the case it cau make out for distrusting knowledge on account 
of the difficulty of discriminating, comparing and relating the 
manifold and complex objects upon which the mind's activity is 
directed. This, however, implies a complete change of front so 
fiir as the sceptical argument is concerned ; it is no loi^r the 
inherent nature of knowledge, as such, but the imperfection due 
to our limited powers of knowing, that is the rock of offence, — 
an imperfection wliich the growth and expansion of those 
powers will gradually tend to overcome. 

Subjectivity has yet a third significance with reference 
more specifically to the process of thinking, a significance the 
basis of which I have tried to exhibit in dealing with the 
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characteristSca of thotight as coiitraBted with seDae^perceptiou, 
We hnve seen how the coiiteiita of acqiiireJ knowledge gi'ad- 
ually come to be conceived as the property of the self, wMeh; 
in mnture experiejice, we are abla to make an object oF our 
contemplatioi). The self is rey;arded as poaaesaing a Jjody of 
knowledge, aa having at, its disposal a whole storehouse of 
uotioas and cateyoiies wherewitli to arrange and interpret the 
dfitails of nxperienoe. In rece«3iti|^ frum sense-perceptlou to 
ideas of imagination and eoiiDepta of discursive thinking, we 
seem to be withdrawing from the real word of fact into an 
inner world of our own coustrnction, and the question 
incvitiilily iiriaes wjietlier the formation of the latter does not 
in turn distract and pervert our view of the Ibrmer. In other 
words, is not the direct and itomediate app)*eh?nsion of an, 
uiireHectivQ mind more likely faithfiiUy to discriminate the 
featui'cs of reality than the nppreheiisiou of u mind that 
brings to the tnsk a host of idea? and tSioughta with 
which to interpret what is actually presented in sense- 
experience 1 The characteristic of tact, it may be said, 
is its eoncreteneas, whilst the charactenstic of our ideas and 
coucepta ih tiieir nniversality. In tlie order of faet, it may he 
urged, the parts seem to be connected through the relatively 
external relations of cu-existence and esquence, whilst in tho 
order of thought, ideas ^nd concepts are connected through 
tlie relations of logical dependence. Does it not fiallow, then, 
that our tiiought proceeds after a fashion of its own and tliat 
it imposes on the materials furnished to it forms that are 
entirely peculiar to itself ? Undoubtedly tliis conclusion 
would be difficult to resist on the ussmnption that thought 
ia a " fundamentally distinct mental function " which oj*erotes 
upon presentations givsn to it by means of anotlier " funda- 
mentally distinct mental function." Gut if that assumption 
!)e. as we have cotitended. utiwarrantel, if the process of 
thinliing be, in truth, a development from the more primitive 
process of sense apprehension and contiuuon); with it in 
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nature, tlien we are entitled to answer the question jiist 
propounded with a decided negative. We are entitled lo 
point out tliat universality is not s feature abruptly introduwd 
into tke TOritents of Hppreliension when we begin to contem- 
plate them roHectively, tliat, on the conLrary. it is impticiUy 
involved in the crude presentations of the nidtinentary 
couficiousnefls. and that so soon hb a perceived object is rcganled 
»s having a pei-mauent existence oi ils own, and a^ being 
common to a uuniber of pei*cipient mintls. the qualities liis- 
eriniinoted in it are tacitly rHcogtiised ae universal. Univei-Bality, 
therefore, insttad of being a form of our individujil thinking, U 
a characteristic which wc diacovei" in all the luatorials willi 
which our modoa nf apprehension aro coneeiTied. And &i, loo. 
with refei^nce to the relations of logical dependence. Tliey 
are in no sense accidents due to the particular meclianism 
of thinking on the part of finite subjects. It is iwrfeetlv 
true ttiat those relations which we represent by means uf 
judgments and syllogtsms are not to be regarded as precise 
copies or counterparts of relations that subbisl in the w<u'M 
of real fact. But in the first place, we never, in our tbinkiog, 
assume any such literal eorreaixju deuce ; tboughn. never claims 
for it« relations of logical dependence that they are more than 
geieraliaed representations of thoee modes of syatomatic con- 
nectedness which wu gradually come to discnver iu reaUty as 
a whole. And, in the second place, our actn-ity of thinking is 
not some miraciJous function suddenly transported into a world 
alien to it ; it lias itself originated and develojied as port uf that 
world ; its growth has been throuj^hoLit eonditioned and deter* 
mined by the very material upon wliich in turn it comes to be 
exercised, and which we have no ground whatever for suppos- 
ing has been engaged in the strange freak of so shaping ibo 
discriminative process as to convert it into a mechanism for 
distorting and defiling that wliich fashioned it. The categories 
of thought, then, are not mere forms invented by capricious 
finite minds; they ai^e contents witli the aid of which reality 
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liecomes intelluiible to finite minds, ami wliitfi finite Jiiinils 
liave lieen coustrametl Ui elaborate by the reality thus rendered 
intelligible. Subjectivity, therefore, in the sense we are now 
iifiing the term, offers »o inherent obstacle to the attainmeiit of 
<iljjective truth. And j!;pnerally, it may be said, tliat a similar 
line of argument is relevant in regard to the iiillnencD of what 
5!i soinetimea called the " personal aiuation " upon our 
intellectual representations oi things. As the gra^lual result of 
development, the finite subject does.iiodoidit, reach a conscious- 
ness tif self that has a pronounced and definite character of ita 
<iwu ; and, in consequence, hia apprehensbn of what is other 
than self will to a certain extent bear upon it tlio stamp of his 
pnrticular individuality. " Strata upon strata, from acquired 
Jiabit, through dee2>seated tierw-Utary instincta down to tlie 
vital energies of the body, lie beneath the clearer, thinner 
atniDSphere of thinking, and he is a poor pByehoIt^ist who does 
not reco^ise the enduring induence o( these lower layers." 
Yet, in this connection, it is in the first ]ilaee agidn to be 
remembered that the individual Belf-cousciousness is not, bo far 
fl3 ftny of its iustiricta or interests are concerned, a lawless or 
Jin unaccountable factor in the scheme of things, but has itself 
grown up and develo[>ed through participation in the world of real 
fact, apart from which it would have no tuatincts or interesla 
at all; anit it is to bo oliaerved, in the second pliice. tluiE the 
advance of knowledge largely consists in olimiuatiTig anrl 
correcting the errors that arise through the idicwyncraaies of 
this or that knowing ujiiid. 

Philo8o}3hic«l reflexion is. at tlie present day. face to face 
with an antitlieRis, tlie importance of which is only by degrees 
begiuujug to be realised. On the one hand, tlie aaKiimption that 
"immediate experience" or sentience is the one and only hold we 
jtoasess on reality leads by easy BEejia to the position of Macb, 
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aiul in large measure also of Avenarius, that the activity of 
thinking has no other function to discharge than that of 
enabling us to arrange and systematise, in as simple and 
" ecouoniical " a way as possible what is thus " given " directly 
through sense. So r^arded, thoughts or notions have only 
significance in so far as they subserve this purpose of 
" economy " ; the concepts of science become mere signs or 
symbols, usehU tor reducing the multiplicity of sensuous 
experience to some kind of manageable order, but utterly 
misleading if they are supposed to represent anything actual 
in the universe of being. On the other hand, the rejection of 
the assumption in question need not by any means imply that 
thinking is to be identified with the structiu^ of reality, or even 
that the products of thought are forthwith to be taken as 
strictly accurate representations of the real world of fact. But 
it does iniply that the reflective scientific interpretation of 
nature is infinitely nearer the truth of things than the crude, 
uncritical discriminations of the ordinary consciousness. It 
does imply that Hegel's splendid confidence in reason was not 
unjustified, although the justification rests ou other grounds 
than those upon which he reposed it. "There is," to use 
Adamson's weighty words, " a contradiction in supposing that 
thouglit — wliich is but the methodised fashion of reaching 
Belf-consciousnesB, of defining, therefore, in their relation to one 
another the parts of reality within our experience — should by 
its own nature be incapable of solving problems which it must 
put to itself, even although, as a coiitinuous process, it has still 
much to achieve." 




5.— neo-kantism as representeh by 
dh. daav^s hicks. 

Btj G. F. STOur. 

Ov the ' Kritik of Pure Reason." as of tlie BiUIe, we omy 

truly say ; — 

" Hie [ilwr veK in qau (juarnt sua dogmtitM 4)ui8i)iic : 
loveuit «t paiiter do,gTnala quisque tan." 

\)x. Hicks is one tif timny who liave extracted or tlistillwl from 
Kaiit a philosophiical doctrine which appears to ihem to aatiflfy 
their own requirenienta, It is with the views wliigh he Ueriies 
fioin Kant and adojits cis his own that I am concerned in the 
present paper. I ilo not propose to call in ipiestion hie* 
iuterxn^tatioii of Kani's menning. Wh«n 1 attribiiie certain 
views to Kaut, it musB be utulerst,ooil that I am referring to 
Kant iu that version of hU Philosophy wliieh finds acceptance 
with Dr. Hieks, 

There are two main lopies which interest me: — (1) The 
distinotiou Iwtween the tronacen dental or objective unity of 
consciousnesa and the unity of the individual aelf; (2) The 
distinction between content and exiRteuce. 

(1) hi. Hicks agrees with Kant in mflintainiug Chat there 
must be a universal and unchanging couscioiisneBs rightly 
liiBtiugiiisiiable from the iiinltetl and changing conaciounnesH 
which coiiHiitntes the being of indivithm] minds such as yoni-s 
or mine. By way of pereonal cxpianatiun, I may say at the 
outset that X am not opposed to the doctrine of a universali 
oonflcioiisness. But I find myself quite nnnhle to accept the 
Kantian view of it, or the reasons on which this view is 
I founded — even as modified hy Dr, Hicks. 
^B In Kant we may dietiugiiish two arguments. The Hrat is 
I implicitly rejected by Dr. Hickg. However this may be, I 
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must here deal with it in order to clear the ground. What I 
refer to is the contention that the individual self, being only a 
fragmentary portion of the known world and, &8 such, oiroum- 
scribeil by temporal and spatial conditions, cannot know the 
whole to which it belongs, or itself as a limited part of the 
•whole. In reply, I would urge that apart from perfectly 
Arbitrary and untenable assumptions, what is allied to be 
impossible is really qiute possible. I would also urge that it is 
not only possible, but the omnipresent fact. Take first the 
question of possibility. The fact that the individual mind is 
part of a whole means that it is connected with the whole and 
with other parts of the wliole. Why should it be assumed that 
this connexion cannot among other relations take the form of 
the relation of knower and known ? If the individual mind 
formed no part of the universe — if it existed in completely 
self-contained isolation — this would indeed abolish all cognitive 
relation between it and other entities, because it would abolish 
relations of all kinds between it and other entities. But it is 
a pure non-scqicitiir to ai-gue that because the individual mind 
is in relation to ether things, and to the universe of which 
they are pai-t, therefore it cannot be related to other things 
in the way of knowing them. The truth is that there is a 
concealed premiss which alone gives the argument any plausi- 
bility ; and tliia concealed premiss, when it is brought to light, 
tvnns out to be an arbitrary assumption involving a glaring 
petitio princijiU. The tacit presupposition is that the 
iiulividual mind is in all essential respects like a material thing 
and hence that it can have no other relations than those of 
which a material thing is capable. It is presupposed that states 
and processes of the individual mind are all intrinsically 
different from cognitive states and processes; and it is thence 
inferred that an individual mind cannot know. A petUio. 
principii with a vengeance. 

But have I not missed the real point ? The real point, 
it may be urged, is that an object known cannot itself know. 
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I would reply, in tito lirat place, l>y nHkiiit;wliiit iauieaut by 
the term " known object" or object of knowledge ? 

If It 18 meant tii cover whatever is or can be known, then 
plaiuly it is quite wrung tij my thai an object of knowleil;itr 
camiut be itself a knowing sub.jeul. Otherwise we whouM kti*jw 
nothing about knowledge and could not even he. thinking about 
it as WB are at the pn^sent moment. 

On the other himd, if the tei-m fibjiect nf knowledge ia takt!ii 
hi apply only to u certain class of thiuys kn(*wn, which t'ram 
their jjpecUl nature Cfumot tUemaelves be kuowera, then it 
requires to be shown thnt individual minibi are objects in this 
nenae. 

In other words, it lequirta to bt Hh<J^vll that iudividuttl 
minds cannot be cognitive subjectii. But this is the very point 
at isaue. So that, here agfiiii, there is a petitio priiicijfii. 

Again, it may he said the cogL^iey of the argument depends 
on the timeless nature oE cognitiuii, as couLnisted with thtr 
temporal flow or sequence of states and processes which 
constitute the luenLal life of the individual. I admit, of oourBe, 
tliat the relation of knower am! known is not in its own 
intrinsic nature a temporal relation; it is not a relation of 
temporal Bimultaueity, priority, or Hubfiequence. But tlmtis no' 
reason why knowledge aliould not develop in time and tw 
siUjject to tomporal vicisaitudeH. The local relation of my hat 
to the peg on which it hauga is Qot itaelf a temporal relation ; it 
is purely a spatial relntion in its own intrinsic nature timelesu. 
None the less, my bat may bejfin to hang on the peg at & 
certain moment of time, may continue hanjflng for a certain 
period of time, anci may afterwards be removed or fall off. 
This is poBsiMe because the hat mid the peg are themselves 
things which endure in time. Again, the relation of interaction 
is strictly siniHltaneoug ami not succesKivc. At the very siinie 
time, A is acting <m li and being acted ".'n by B, and B is acting 
on A and being acted on by A. None the less interaction may 
continue throu<^h a period of time. In fact, wluit is ordinarily 
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called interaction is really a continuous flow of interactions. 
This is poBsilile because the things which interact themselves 
endure and change in time. Similarly, although the cognitive 
relation is not itself a temporal relation, it may none the less 
endure and cliange. It may do bo because at lenst one of its 
terms, tlie knowing mind, endures and changes. 

There is then no intrinsic impossibility to debar us from 
ascribing to the individual mind a knowledge of the universe of 
which it is a part and of itself as part of it. And. as a matter 
of fact, individual minds do know the universe and themselves 
as comprehended in it. The life history of each of us is a 
history of our coming to know what we did not know before, 
and of ceasing to know what we did know before, both about 
ourselves and about other things, including other minds as such. 
Our knowledge belongs to us as individuals. My remembrance 
that I hatl a toothache yesterday is not your remembrance of 
your having a toothache yestertlay ; it is not even your 
remembrance that I had a toothache yesterday. My knowing 
the multiplication table is not your knowing the multiplication 
table any more than my sitting ou a chair is your sitting on a 
chair. Doubtless it is the same universe which we all know ; 
but each of us knows it from his own individual point of view. 
Each of us apprehends features of it which escape others and 
fails to apprehend features which are revealed to others. I do 
not deny that a problem ari-ses out of this relation between the 
individual as knower and the universe as known. We may 
inquire and we ought to inquire how the universe in which 
such a relation is possible must be constituted. But what is 
presupposed as the explicandum when we raise the problem is 
that, in fact, individual minds can and do know both themselves 
and things otlier than themselves. 

The only knowing with which we are primarily acquainted 
is knowing on the pai-t of individuals, — of empirical, liistorical 
selves. If we did not know ourselves as knowing, the word 
knowledge would convey no meaning to us whatever. If we 
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am ultimately U-H to aftinn the being of a cognitive conacious- 
Des3 which is nut that of an individual mind, this result can 
only be reached by inference from the nature of our own 
cognitive comciousness, 

This seeuis to be the way in wliitjh Dr. Hicks himself wouJil 
justify the doctrine of a universal Subject;. While accepting 
the Kantian doctrine that " the individua) mental life is not 
to be identified with the fuudamental unity ol' consciousneas," 
he rejects the " violent severance between them " made by 
KacL He udmita that the ei^pirical subject dues know other 
things and itself. He speaks of " the process by which the 
empirical subject comes to know objects und to know itself as 
one of them." How then does he reach the view tlint there is a 
transcendental eonsdonsnegs not to be identified with the indi- 
vidual knower ? He does so by an arj^ument which is also tn 
be found in KhqI, but with a very ituporlant difference. Wliat 
the difference is I shall presently indicate. To bqgin with, 
I shall deal with the argument so far as it proceeds oo grmuad 
commou both to Kant aad Dr. Hicks. The essential basis of 
the reasoning is the assumption that the unity of cognition is 
the ground and precondition of unity in the objects known. 
Objective relations such as are expressed by the categories are 
supposed to be derivative from the unity of the knowing 
subject as their logical prius. This being granted, the next 
atep is to recognise that such a unifying function cannot belong 
to any individual mind as such. Finite subjects, as Dr. Hicks 
says, ''must had a place not as gupretnely determining the 
world of experience but as themselves determined therein." It 
is not urn- application of the categories whicli gives its unity to 
the world we know ; on the contrary, " the categories must bo 
already constituent elements in the objects of perception iu 
order for tliem to be objects at all " to an empirical conscious- 
nesa So far as the individual mind is concerned, " the 
characteristic feature of the objeci, its standing over against 
the apprehending subject, means that its elements are arranged 
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in a regular, definite, determined nianuer, according to a fixed 
order or prescribed rule, so that the individtial subject ia 
eomptUed, cawtraincd, foreed to conform " to tisis fixed order 
or presicribed rule. " The laws of the game are not laid dowu 
by him," We liave thue two propositions which^ Uikeu together, 
lead irresistihly to a certain coudusion. On the one hand, the 
unity of the object depends on the unity of consciousness; on 
the other, the unity of the object does not dspt-nd ofi the unity 
of the individual consciauBnees. The inevitable implication is 
that objective unity must be logically preconditioned by the 
Hiuty of a conactousnesa free from the limittttiona of individual 
rainda This certainly follows from the premisses; but are 
the pieuiifjpeg beyond queetion ? One of them may iudeeil 
pass unchallenged. Few are likely to maintain that it is Uiu 
iiidividuid mind which furnishes those "principles of uuiverwl 
and necessary validity in virtue of which the world of experi- 
ence is one systematic whole, the same for nil rational heings," 
The other premisB, howeverf ia in » very different position. Ii 
is by no means self-evident that objective nnity has its lexical 
priua in the unity of conseioiisne^s ; and tho only argiimeQl 
adduced iii its favour turus out, when closely scrutinised, to 
disprove it rather than to prove it. This argmnent, it is allejred. 
ia siipphed by Eaat in his DeJuction of the Categories. Now, 
aetting aside a certain assumption made by Kant and rejected 
hy Er. Hicks, the essential iMJnt of the Deduction is as 
fotlowa : — The unity of the cognitive aubjoct as expressed in 
the judgment " I think," essentially presupposes unity in the 
ohject it eogiiisfs. The cognitive suliject is one and identical 
with itself only in so far aa it apprehends relation and conuexion 
in what it knows. If wg suppose an object, A, to Im appre- 
hended withf)ut any apprehension of its connexion with B, and 
if we suppose L to be apprehended without any apprehension 
of its relation to A, then it cannot be the same conscious 
subject which apprehenda both A and B. The ougnition of A 
and the cognition of B cannot belong to one and the same con- 
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BciouBDev^s ; they must l>elong to separate individnal iiLUids. In 
[jeaeial, unity of consciousuess presuppoees consoionsness of 
unity in the object of consciousnGss. This part of the Deduc- 
tion mny be regarded as a permanent coiitributiou to I'liilosophy. 
But what it demonstrates is the very opposite of what ia 
required tu jiiatify the poaition ficcnpied by Dr. Hicks. What 
it demoufitratCR is that objective unity is the lo^'ical prius of 
the unity of couacionsness. What requires to bo ahowu from 
thti puint of view of Dr. Hicks is the reverse of this ; what 
require* to be shown is that the unity of conaciouanesa 13 the 
hjgieal priuB of objective unity. Thus the Decluelion is really 
fatal to thi3 form of Kantianism. The unity at consciousness 
cannot be the ground of that very unity in the olnject which is 
itself an CBsential precondition of the unity of conBciuusnesn. 

Kant, of oourse, did not recognise tliis. He could not do so on 
Mcouut of a certain asBumption which he throughout regarded 
as nnquestionable, Distinguisiiing between objects as given and 
objeuts as thought, he tukes it for grunted tliat what is yivfu is, 
aa such, a mere multiplicity without unity. Objectivity couaistB 
in a certain Axed atid universal order. But thai which is 
arranged in this order in in Jt9 own nature ord«rle8s. The 
object as given has in this sense no objectivity ; it is merely 
a disconnected manifold of seuBe-affectiuiis, Hence olyEctive 
tmity must be due to thought, to the faculty of knowing, to 
the unity of consciousness. Kant's position Li logically 
dcHperate. He assumes throughout that there i& no unity 
in the object which is not preconditioned by the unity of 
cottBciousuesB. On the otlier hand, he hua denu^URtrated iu 
the Deduction that this very unity of cun5cionsnes.s ha.s for 
its essential precoutliiiou that objective unity wliioh is supposed 
to depend on It Cue or other of these propositions must be 
given up. And there can he no doubt which of tlie two must 
be surrendered. The argument of the Deduction ia irrefrarjable. 
The position which we »re boutid to ubandon is that objective 
unity La merely derivative from the unity of cognitive couscious- 
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ness. Tn the analysis of the conditions of the possibility of 
experience we must recognise as a primary condition that there 
must be something to be known having a being which does not 
consist in Ijeing known. We must further acknowledge that 
this being must be a unity of differences, and that the unity 
is no more dependent on cognitive consciousness than the 
differences. [This does not debar us from affimiing that in 
the ultimate constitution of the Universe knowing and being 
are essentially correlated and mutually dependent. Mutual 
dependence necessarily implies relative independence : what 
we are asserting is ju^t this relative independence an the side 
of being.] 

We can now understand why Kant denied that an object 
could be a cognitive subject His view on this point follows 
directly from hia peculiar doctrine concerning the mode in 
which objects are constituted. An object is for him a unified 
multiplicity ; but the multiplicity is in itself a mere mnlti- 
plicity. Its unity is not founded on its own nature, but is 
imposed on it by something other than itself — " the faculty of 
knowing." Hence the only relations which it can ever exhibit 
are external. Even the possibility of these depends on the 
two subjective forms of sensibility — time and space. Hence 
there can be no objective connexions which are not merely 
spatial or temporal. Such connexions as are subsumed under 
the categories are, indeed, apprehended as necessary and 
universal. None the less the relations which are cognised as 
necessary and universal are merely relations of coexistence in 
space and sequence or simultaneity in time. This holds for 
the empirical self as well as for material phenomena. The 
empirical self is nothing but the affections of inner sense appre- 
hended as forming a temporal series. Evidently such an object 
cannot be a cognitive subject. For the relation of knower and 
known is not one of sequence or simultaneity. Itthus appears that 
if anyone regards the individual mind as an object of experience 
and yet holds it to be a cognitive subject, he must mean by 
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the term o^'tri aoiuethiuff totally diliereut from what ICaat 
meant. It hardly seems too much to any that for Kuit an 
empirical self which could know itself woulil not l>e a 
yhenomtuort at all, V'uL a thing iii itself. This is iivie«' which, 
with due explaimtion, I should myself iiccept. But Dr. Hieka 
would, I presume, regard it as luonstioua. This being bo, he 
ought to determine precisely where he parts company with 
Kiint In calling the empirical self a phenomenon, he 
cauuut mean what Kant meant. ^Vhat, then, precisely, does 
he mean t 

"We pass now to the Hetonil main contention of Dr. Hicks. 
We have to consider his attempt to sever existence from 
coiitent. 

(2) According to Dr. Hicks, " the contents of knowledge are 
not existents; exiatenta are not, as such, contents of knowledge." 
Our first task must he to lix its precisely ns posaihle what he 
means by this and similar stateuientg. We may hegin by 
distiii(j;uishing three possible raeanin^B. In thefirat place, when 
it is Bald that cuntonie are not Q.\istentB nor e.\isients, as such, 
contents, tlie reference may be to contents merely ^piA contents. 
Under this restriction, we cannot ascrilie to wliat is known or 
thought of any predicate which is not essentially constituted by 
or included in the fact of its being known or thouyht of. Juat 
as it iu untrue that an animal as such lias four legs, so it is 
untrue that a cuntetit of knowledge is, aa such, an existent. 
But if we drop the reservation contiiined in the " as euch," then 
there is no reason why an animal should not have four legs or 
why what has four legs should not he an animal ; and, 
similarly, tiiure h no reason why a content of Lhouyht should 
not be an existent or why an existent should not be a content 
of thought. Now this proposition, tlmt the existt-nce of what is 
known is not included in or constituted by the mere fact that 
it is known, does form part of what Dr. Hicka intends to assert. 
80 far I agree with him. But it is only part of his doctrine— a 
part which must be carefully diBtingnished from the rest 
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Otherwise, arguments which only prove this may be taken to 
prove something quite difTerent. The second alternative 
meaning is tliat existence cannot be in any way known or 
thought of. Evidently neither Dr. Hicks nor anyone else can really 
intend to assert this. None che less his words are sometimes 
capable of this interpretation, and some of his ailments either 
prove as umch as this or prove nothing. But his real drift is 
represented in the third meaning which we have to consider ; 
when he denies that existence can be a content, what he is 
opposing is the view that an existent can be directly appre- 
hended just as it is actually existing at any moment This 
language may seem obscure. The truth is that its precise sense 
can only be determined by its application. It would be impos- 
sible to indicate what is meant if what is meant were 
not discoverable by each of us in our own experience. 
Dr. Hicks could not know what he is denying if what he is 
denying were not a fact. Explanation must therefore be based on 
examples enabling us to point out what we intend to refer to. 
Consider such modes of cognition as the following : Thinking 
generally of having a toothache or of someone else having one ; 
remembering that I have had a particular toothache or that 
someone else has had one ; anticipating that I am going to have 
a tootliache or that someone else is going to have one. Now 
contrast with these cognitions that mode of knowing a tooth- 
ache which is possible only while the toothache is an actual 
feeling of the person wlio knows it. Everyone who is not 
altogether blinded by metaphysical prejudice must admit that 
there is a vital difference. And if we are called on to express 
the difierence in language, we can only do so by saying that in 
the cognition of the toothache, while it is an actual feeling of 
the person who knows it, there is an element of immediacy 
which is otherwise absent. In it we are directly acquainted with 
a particular existent just as it in its particularity exists in the 
particular moment of its particular existence. Such immediacy 
is possible only in so far aa what is known exists simul- 
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taneously with the act of cognising it. Not is it sufficient that 
the cognition and what is cognised should be siuiultaneoua ; 
they must aho be counected in an intimate unity of an aLtg- 
*»ether unique kind. They must both be partial features of the 
taentttl life of the same psychical inilividual. In the sense ia 
which we are How using the term " immediftte," it wgiild seem 
that no one can be immediately acquainted with anj-thing 
which does not at the uiomeat form part of hie own mental 
life. 

This must not he taken to imply that mental states can 
be inimeilialely apprehended as being mental or that peycho- 
logioal knowledge is more accurate and less fallible than other 
knowleitge. Such inferences derive whatever plausibility they 
may possess from a fundamental misconception, which I must 
now attempt to remove. TJiey seem to be founded on the 
assumption that those who maintain immediate knowledge 
in the sense which T have indicated are committ-ed to the 
view that such immediate knowledge can have beinji hy itself 
so as to constitute a complete cognition. But tliii^ in au entire 
misapprehension. What is immediately apprehended is appre- 
hended only in ita connexion with a context which is not 
iuuueilitLtely giveu. Thus even the cognition of a toothache 
as it is actually being felt cannot be put'ely immediate. What 
is true is that there ie an elemeut of imixtediacy in it and 
that tills is indispensably necessury to -Jletinguisli it as a 
perception I'rom more memory, anticipation, nr thought. I am 
awaie, for example, of the toothache as having Jiad a past, 
and as, unfortunately, aliout to have & future ; an far my thought 
transcends the given. But the past and future are cognised 
by me as the pai-tlcular past and future nf a present particular 
existence which in its present particular existence is in each 
Dioment of the process dtrecily apprehended. 

Wlien once we have reuognised that what is immediately 
known is known only in inseparable connexion with n related 
content that is not inmiodiatety known, it is easy* to see that 
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the clmrantcr of the total object depends on the special natare 
of this context When the context is of one kind, the total 
object h psychical ; wheu it is of another kind, the total object 
is material. It is far more often material than psychical 
When this is the case pact at least of the present existence 
which is immediately given must consist in sensations as 
actually experienced. The whole distinction between ideas 
and pBrceived facts or between hypothesis and verification 
depends on the presence or absence of actunl sensations. To 
appeal lo experience is to appeal to cognition cuutaiuing a 
relevant element of immediacy which is not present in our 
previous knowledge. I see what I take to be a piece of ice 
and I a'^sume that it is cold and will melt in fire. But 
I regaid this assumption as relatively mediate and inferential 
as compared with the cognitions obtained by actually touching 
what I take for ice or actually watcliing its behaviour in the 
fire. The reason is that in these cognitions there are relevant 
elements of immediacy consisting in the direct apprehension 
of actually existing tnctiial and visual sensations which are 
absent from the apprehension of tliu object as originally seen. 

Xow if this view is right, a jMirticular existent can as such 
be part of a content of kiiowledye so that Its particular 
existence coincides uitli being knoun. This is the thtrsis 
which I defend and which Dr. Hicks denies. My i-easons for 
defending it are partly contained in the foregoing exposition 
of what I mean by it. What further ai^uments 1 have to 
adduce in its favour will emerge naturally in dealing with 
the arguments brought against it by Dr. Hicks. 

These we must now proceed to consider — • 

The first of them would seem to consist in an appeal to 
Kant's criticism of the ontological argument. Kant's objection 
to the ontological ailment is that existence is never part 
of the content of any idea whatever. Now Dr. Hicks expresses 
his own view in the very same words. This seems to have 
led him to regard the position of Kant as being in reality 
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similar to liia own. "But a closw scrutiny will show that in 
tliis he fa entirely mistakeu. What Kflnt uienos is the 
opposite ol' what he means, atid the Ka.ntian ar^raeiit docB 
not suppoit hiiu, but, on the contrary, conclusively refutes 
hiui. Wheti Dr, Hicka affirms that esisteiice is never part 
of the content of any idea whatever, the diaiiuctive peculiarity 
of his poaitiun lies in the wide applit^tiuu which he gives to 
the terms " tsfmlout " and "idea." The "cuutents of ideas" 
mean for him in this context the " contents of all modes of 
conscious apprehension whatever," expresaly iuelLiding pereep- 
twn.* But if we give this comprehensive application to the 
term coHlcut in the Kantian argument, the resalt in sheer 
nonsense. Krom mere content we citnnnt by any logical 
process elitit an existenliiil judgiueiit. Thus if whatever ia 
cognised in any mode of conscious apprehension were in this 
sense a mere content, it would follow in-esistibly that 
exiatential judgments are ubgolutely impossible. The mere 
thought of there lieing a hundred dollars in my pocket, apart 
from any relevant perception, can nevor justify me iu affirming 
that tliBre are a hundred dollars iu my pockt>t If all cogni- 
tions were iu this respect on the same plane wiili mere 
thoughts, then no one could ever have the slightest ground 
for affirming that he had money in his pocket even whi!e he 
WHS actually feelin<; it and rattling it; nii cue could ever 
have the slightest ground drr aftirming tliat he had a pockut 
at all or even that he hint his trousers on. This is the awful 
plight to which we should be reduced if Dr. Hicks had his 
way. Nay, we should be worse off than this. Fur un the 
view which he advocates no one could ever liave the bare 
thouylit of tliere being coin in his pocket. For if we had 
no direct ncqutiintance with any particular existent, how could 
we ever attain the abstract concept of existence or the 
problematic thought of thei'c being particular instances of it ? 
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We may approach the question somewhat differently by 
inquiring how we are enabled to determine in thought this 
or that particular existence. Whenever we do bo in a way 
which can be adequately expressed in language, it will be 
found that we always determine one particular existence by 
assigning its relation to some other particular existence which 
is assumed to be already known. For instance, when I refer 
to the present Lord Chancellor, I determine him as the 
particular Lord Chancellor existing at the time at which 
I am spealcing ; when I refer to this table I determine the 
table as that which is near me or at which I am pointing or 
as that of which I have just been talking. The application 
of proper names is determined by the particular occasions 
on which they have been uttered, eg., in the baptismal service. 
And so, quite generally, we can never mark off in languid the 
particular existence we mean except by its relation to some 
other particular existence presupposed as already known. But 
this process obviously involves a vicious circle unless there is 
ultimately some direct appreliension of particular existence 
which supplies a point of departure for thought. If we attempt 
to reach this ultimate basis by a regressive process we find 
ourselves approaching nearer and nearer to our own psychical 
life as the final centre of reference through which all other 
particular existence is determined. The limit of this regress 
is marked by such words as " now " and " L" In such words 
we indicate a particular existence which is not determined by 
the thought of relation to some otlier particular existence, but 
by the direct apprehension of particular existence just as it is 
actually existing. For this reason it is impossible without 
a logical circle to define adequately in language what it is we 
refer to wlien we say "now " or "I." This is impossible because 
we can only express in language the relatively complex cogni- 
tion, of which immediate appreliension is an element. AVhat is 
innnediately apprehended cannot be so detached as to become 
by itself a distinct object of knowledge. It is not nameable 
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except as being an elciuent of n relatively complete object. 
Thus, if I am rij^lit, when tlie applieacion cf words lo iiarticular 
exietenta is direolly determined by immediate experience, it ought 
to V* impossible to explain what is Jiieaat without a vicious oii"cle. 
And HB R MiaLl^r of fact, tliia is bo. Let anyone try to explain 
what time it is which he refers to when he says " uoiv." It is 
not eiiouyli to say that " now " means the time at which a 
fieraou is speakinj;. For persons Bpeak at different times^ con- 
stituting a great many nvws.h\\i in saying "now." the reference 
is to only one particular time. How is thia particular dine 
distiii;;ui3hed from tlie others ? It is circular to say that by 
" now " 1 mean the " time at which I am now speaking." Vet 
anything short of thia is inndeqnate. Ayaiu, we cannot define 
the time meant by aBaignin<; its relation Co past or future time. 
For the " now " forms the nltinmto starting ]K>int from which 
we determine temporal position in the past or future, Tilts 
future is what fulluwa the " now," and the past is what precedes 
it. Thus any attempt to determine the meaning of the now 
merely by its relation to the past or the future involves a 
vicious circle. The now must be stamped by h peculiar 
signatui-e nf its own — a peculiar character intiinsie to it. What 
is this peculiar character ? We may attempt to axprea* it by 
saying that the now is the moment of actual experience. We 
uiay say that it is the moment in which sLnisations, pleasures, 
pains, i&c. are uot merely being tliou<;ht but actually existing. 
But, again, wc have to press hunie the rild i|UGsliou. The 
" now," it ia aaid, ia a moment of actual experience. But 'which 
luomeui (i! actual expedence is it ? For there are an iudefiuite 
multiplicity of these; tlie mental life of each of wi from the 
cradle to the grave iucUules an incessant succession of moments 
of actual experience. How is the particular one which we 
refer to in sayiufj "now" singled out from the utliem? 
EvidentJy no geneml ciotjception of actual experience and no 
mere thought of there being particular instances of actual 
experience will help us in the least. Mere thought leaves us 
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moviug Toiinil in tlie old circle. The moment of actual experi- 
ence referred to is the present moment ; the " now " is the time 
of that actual experience which is now existing. If there 
is any way out of this impoJise except tlie one I propose, I 
should be exceedingly glad to know what it is. The only 
escape that I can discover lies in tVaukly admitting that tbere 
is a direct apprehension of particular existence as it is actually 
existing. The application of the word "now" is determined, 
not by any mere ttiought of it, but by our immeiliate ex|»erience8 
in the way of sensation, sensuous imagery, pleasure, pain, &c, 
directly cognised in trie niouient of their existence as they 
cannot be cognised at any other moment. 

As a result of this discussion we seem justified in attirming 
that the reasoning with which Kant assails the ontological 
aigument, so fur from supporting the thesis of Dr. Hicks, really 
destroys it. In the sense in which Dr. Hicks uses the term 
*' content " Kant conclusively refutes the view that the 
particular is not as such a content of knowledge. We must 
now proceed to examine the only other serious argument which 
Dr. Hicks brings forward. "We may pass over certain references 
to Lotze which are apparently intended only as illustrations of 
his meaning and not as proof of the truth of his contention. 
What then remains is (1) the argument from the timeless 
natur« cf the contents of knowledge, (2) that based on tbe 
alleged impossibility of a cognitive act cognising itself. 

The ai^ument from the timeless nature of the contents 
of knowledge may be stated as follows : All contents of know- 
ledge are timeless ; no existents are timeless ; therefore no 
existents are contents of knowledge. Here we have first to 
inquire whether contents of knowledge are referred to merely 
ajt siich or without this limitation. If the reference is merely 
to contents as such, this meaning must, of course, be preserved 
in the conclusion and not in the major premiss only. But on 
this assumption tbe argument does not prove what Dr. Hicks 
requires to be proved. It dots not prove simpliciter that 
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jtfutents cannot be coatentu of kno^wledge, Imt only tliat if 
iffej are so, their existence ia tlift'erent irmn the fact tliat their 
existence is knoviti. On the other hand, if contents urc referred 
to Minpficiler and not sccwiduni quid, tlie atfjument appears to 
prove far too mucli. It appeai-a to prove, if it proven anything, 
that no cognition of exi^ttiice is ■pvauhlti at all. Nor c^n tliis 
redtutio ad ahmrdmn l>e evailed by aayiu^ that existence is 
" repreaenteU " or " referreil to " in the content. Such phrases 
obviously yield n^ !ielp tmless they niean th*t existence is 
in some way co^^niaeil But if they ilo meiin this, their uBe is 
a tacit arlniiBBion tliab existence is, after all^ a content of 
knowledge. 

There must, it would seem, be something wrong with the 
argument. To discover precisely wheruiu the fallacy lies, we 
must inquire why and in what sense the contents of knowledge 
ai"e timeless. To clear the ground, it may he well to begin by 
pointing out tliat from one point of view they are not free from 
temporal viciasitude?. A content is temporally conditioned 
inasmuch as it becomes a content, continues to I* a content, 
und ceases to be a content. For example. 1 may at a certain 
time begin tci think of the multiplication table, I may 
shortly nfter cease to thinic of it, and I may a^ain begin, to 
think of it to-marrow. I name such lemporal vicis.*?itude only 

)t it aside as irrelevant for our purpose, lint the reason of 
~itB irielevance onght to be noted. It is irrelevant because it 
characterises the contents of kiiovvledj^e merely (m such ; it 
characterises them merely as known. It docs not attach to what 
19 known bvit to its being known. Dr. Hicka is wixing in 
attirrnin^' tli^t contents n^i srrrh are timeless. On the contrary^ 
contents as such are subject to temporal conditions ; they become 
contents end cease to be contents at certain limes. If they <an, 
in any Hcnae, be truly re^'arded as timeless, it must be from 
another point of view. 

Tlie coutenta of knowledge can, it would seem, be tiuiHless 
only in so far as the being which is known is timeless. Now 
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it is essential to existents that they should have a temporal 
character, that they should he suhject to change. If, then, we 
assert that contents are timeless does it not follow that existents 
cannot be cognised ? 

The conclusion seems, at the first blush, inevitable. But 
further acrutitiy will, I think, show there is a perfectly satia- 
factory way of escape from it. This is indicated in the sayii^ 
of Kant, found in his proof of the principle of substance, that 
only the unchanging changes. The full meaning of the dictum is 
that, just because in one sense a tiling changes, in another sense 
it cannot change. It cannot change in the sense of lueing its 
identity just because the changes it imdei^oes are all its ottm 
changes. Analysis of the nature of change shows that what 
changes must be identifiable as the same throughout its 
successive states and relations. Its successive states and the 
transitions between them must all be included in its identity as 
partial phases of its total being. Hence, if we consider its total 
being as a collective unity, comprehending not only its unchanging 
characteristics but also all its changes, possible and actual, past, 
present uud future, we cannot truly affirm of this total being 
tliat it is changeable. We cannot do so for the same reason 
that we cannot tmly affirm that a tree is its leaves ; or, to speak 
more comprehensively, the reason is analogous to that which 
precludes us from unlocking a box with the same key which is 
already locked up inside the box. 

The application of the Kautian analysis to our present 
problem becomes evident when we take into account another 
position also established by Kant. Change taken by itself in 
isolation, apart from something which changes and, in changing, 
retains its identity, cannot be an object of cognitive thought or 
perceptinn. Hence, change can only be a part and never the 
whole of the content of any cognition liaving that relative 
completeness whicli enables us to express it in language. It 
follows that a total content caunot be subject to temporal 
vicissitude. So far we may agree with Dr. Hicks that contents 
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are tieccasatily timeless. On the other hand vre cannot concede 
to liiin lliaC time relatiouB arc never eveu part oi aeoiiLeot. On 
the contrary, it is just because tempotftl qualifications, so far as 
thoy belong to n content at all, can only constiuite pni't of it, 
that they can never be adjectives of it as a whole. We may take 
aa an illustration that iudepemlence of time-vicissitude which 
chaiacteriaea the truth or falsity nf propoaitioDs and liy 
consequence the law of contradiction. A prupofiition cannot be 
true at one time and false at nnothcir. If it sometimes appeaj-s 
as if this were not s.o, the appearance is illusory and is due to 
the fact that the language by which we indicate positiou in 
tune Buetuaica in ita meaning according to the occaaion on 
which it is used. Thus, the same verbal formulas embody 
different statements. In the year 1900, the words "Jones is 
now a bachelor" may express a true proposition; in the year 
1901, the very same worda may express a false proposition, 
Jones having married iu the interval. But we do not give a 
riyht account of what has taken place if we say that the 
proposition which was true in 1900 has ceased to be true iu 
1905. On the contrary, the truth of thia proposition is isbao- 
lutely nnaft'ected by tlie lapse of time. What luoks like a 
change from truth to falsity is really only a ehiinge in the 
meaning of the word "now" and of the present tense of the 
verb. The truth stated in the fonnula "Jones is now a 
bachelor" as used in 1900 cannot be stated in the same formula 
iti 1905, and it cannot be contradicted by saying in 1905 that 
"Jones is not now a bachelor." If a person apcaking in 1905 
wishes to contmdict it, he must say : " Jones was not a bachelor 
at a certain time in 1900." In general, what is true does not 
become false and what is false does not become true. ^V'herever 
Ihero ia an appearance of the contrary, what really happens 
is that a form of speech has changed its meaning because 
of a shifting of the point of view from which time relations 
are indicated. 
^ Only by means of such an explanation na this is it possihie 
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to justify the position that, truth aud falsehDod and the law of 
contradiction are inflependent of tinie-vicissitude. But the 
cogency of the explanatiou entirely depends on onr rucogui&iug 
that time de terminations may and do form part of the content 
of propositions. This m the one essential reason why ihe total 
content of propusitiona must be independent of titoe-vicissitude. 
The one essential i-eason is that whatever reference there may 
be to time is already included within the proposition we are 
dealing with, and that conse^iuently tliis time reference camiot 
be used over again to qualify the pmpusition as a whole in 
its coUeclive unity. I thus reach a conclusion which is sharply 
opposed Lo the view maintained by Dr. Hick?. According to 
him. if all cnnteiits art; tinielesti, tinie-i'elalious munot be any 
part of a content. On the contrary, I sliould nay, ihftt if time 
relations cannot form any part of a content, it is impossible to 
understand how all contents can he timeless. 

We have now to examine the last ai^ument used by 
Dr. Hicka which is based on the rhesia that cognitions cannot 
cognise themselves or, in bis own laugui^e, that " the menial 
States in and through which apprehenaion of a content on the 
part of a conscious subject comes about " cannot at the same 
time he states in and through which they are themselves 
apprehended. Tlie peiiera] diift of his discussion at this point 
seems to be as follows; — Those who luaintain that existents 
can be directly cognised appeal espeeiidly, if not exclusively, 
to the evidence which is, as Ihey assert, supplied by each 
man'H cognitinn of Ills own psychical statts. Hence, 
Dr. Hicks feels it incumbent on him to give separate con- 

Lsideration to ttiis part of the problem in order to show that 
even the ejdatence of psychicnl states is not directJy 
apprehended. But he ideiiiiiies psychical states with states 
"in and through which" a content is apprehended; and 
accordingly he takes it for granted that all he is bound to 
show is that such "acts of appreihenaion " are not themselves 
immediately apprehended. 
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Now it is opea to Dr. Hicks, wheu he is coadiictin^ a 
positive train of reasoning on hia own account, to determine 
the lueaning of the words he uses in Lhe way which may seem 
most convenient imd fruitful for his special purpose. P.ut when 
h« ia L'tigaged in cuntroverfiy, it is hy ut> means permissible 
for tiim tti employ a term of fuiiduiaental importance in a 
sense widely diiferetit from that wWch his opponenl-s attach to 
to it, without carefully takiiiji; into account Lhe divergence 
of usage. YH he certainly commits this fault in the cJii>e of 
the term "paychicnh" Psychical states are wholly identified 
by iiiiii with what he calls "acts of appreheiiision." Now, 
tliou^li thuru is some difficulty in de^jrmininy precisely what 
he means liy "an act of apprehension," on no paseible 
intorpretatiou can his meaning be made to agree with that 
which such terms as " peychical state" hears for those who 
hold that psychiual states are directly cognised junt as they at 
any momttjt exist. Sometimes he seems to mean by "act 
of apprehension " a " meehanical condition " which deterrainea 
the occurrtiiicc of a cognition at this ur that time in the life 
history of an individnal conscionanesa. If and so far as this 
interpretation is correct. Ins whole discussion is futile and 
irrelevant. For no advocate of the direct cognition of 
psychical existence ever intended to apply the term pst/chical 
to any such " mechaaical conditions." On the other liand, if 
and su far as he meang anytldng else by "act of apprehengjon," 
he must, it would seem, mean a cognising itself, considered us an 
occurrence taking place at tfiis or that time in the pii"K?e&f^ of 
individual experience. In this sense, no one, I presiime, would 
refuse to recognise tluit " acta of apprehension " are psychical, 
80 that if Dr. Hiclca has succeeiled in showing that they are 
not directly cognised, he has made good a necessary part of hia 
ca^e. Whether he ha>j really succeeded in doing this 
we shall consider later on. At present I have to point 
out that his opponents by no means limit the apphca- 
tion of the term psychical to cognisings. They also rect^nise 
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an psvGMcal exisW'ncea, pleasures, pains, desires, craviugs. 
emotiijus, and, sensfttious, and m doing so they expressly 
distinguish sucli modes vf iDdividual experience from the 
coj^nition of them. They do not even hold, or at leaac they 
ought not to hold, that the being and nature of these psychical 
states is wholly ooastituted by tbeir being known. The res*- of 
even a pleasure or pain is not pareipi. It may be tbi 
pleasure or pain cannot exist without some concomitant 
cognition of it, however vague; but this does not imply either 
that the pleasure or pain is identical frith the cognition of it 
or that its existence consists in being cognised. As a matter of 
fact, it is easy to show the relative distinctness of the feelii^ 
and the cognition of it. Pleasurea and pains var}' in intensity 
in dlQereut phases of their existence ; but this intensit}* belongs 
only to the feelings themselves and not to the cognitive appre- 
hension of them. The correlated cognitions may vaij in degree 
of clearness but not in intensity ; indeed, the intensity of the 
feeling may be at a masiraum. when the oognition of it is 
extremely va^ue. Again, the peculiar difTerence in equality 
which distinguishes a pleasant feelin^,^ from an nuplafl^aut 
feeling is not a difference in the quality of cognition — not 
even of the cc^ition of the feelings which are pleasant or 
unpleasant. The different qualities qualify the existent feelings 
and not the existent cognitions of the feuliugs. 

Now, Dr. Hicl<8 appears to demand that whatever is to be 
called psychical must either be a cognition in the sense of a 
cognieing^ or, at leasts must have its nature and exiatencu wholly 
coDBtituted by its being cognised at the moment in which it is 
cognised; and becansB pleiiHure, pain, iSiC, do not satisfy this 
condition, he denies that they are psychical states. We grant 
that if the term psychiciil is to be used in this way, thwy are 
not psychical, But this does not help his main argument 
in the least. Whether or not he chooses to call a painful 
feeling a psychical Btate» he is, at any rate, bound to show 
that it is not an existent which is directly cognisable as it 
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exists. But, instead of grappling wifch this problem, he 
merely begs the question. The question ia whether such 
contents of knowledge sjj a painful feeling are not directly 
known as they are actually exiating. He anawera in tlve 
negative without assigning any reaaon except the general dogma 
that no actual siistenee can be known in this way. whence, of 
couree, it follows that painful feelings and other analogous 
experiences either do not exist or that there is no immediftte 
apprehension of their existence. He thus merely reiterates hi» 
own fumianienlal view instead of dealing with the special 
problem connected with the spedal grg^ip of cases under dis- 
mission. It is as if he had laid down the dogma that " All 
bullies are cowards," and then in reply to an objector referring 
to instAnces of men who appeared certainty to be bulHes and 
yet not to be cowards, merely protested, " You must b& 
miataken. for aU bullies are cowards." 

His procedure could be justified only on the atsumptioi* 
that the special cases under diaeuasion present for liim no- 
peculiar difficulties. It will he therefore advisable, even at the- 
cost of partly repeating myself, to state briefly why I hold 
that there ia direct nognition of what I call psychical statf-s, 
processes, or relations, l-'irst I must determine more defiuitely 
in what aeuae I employ the term psychical. I ctill anything- 
psycAica/ which belongs to the experience of an individual n 3. 
an integral part of it. Wlien I call a pain mine, I meaa 
that it ia an actual experience existing at a certain time 
and forming part and parcel of the unified complex of 
actual experiences eonstituting my conscious self. I do 
not mean merely that it is a content of my knowledge. 
For I know raauy things, such as chairs, tables and the multi- 
plication table, which are not my experiences. In knowing 
them I may be said to have experience of them. BuL that is- 
not the same as their being my experiences. My knowing them 
is part of my experience, but the things themselves whieh i 
know are not. Similarly, I may havfi cognisance of a pleasure 
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which is not my feeling but another's ; both the pleasure and 
the cognition are then psychical states ; but the pleasure is the 
other man's psychical state, not mine, and the ct^nition is mine 
and not his. Finally, when I say that a psychical state belongs 
to an individual experience as part of it, I do not mean that 
the individual must recognise it as thus forming part of his 
being. What is essential is that it should actually be owned by 
him, not that he should know that he owns it The existence of 
a self and its own knowledge of itself as a self are not the same. 

And now we have to inquire: (1) whether psychical states, 
so understood, are existents ? (2) whether there is any 
immediate apprehension of their existence on the part of the 
self to which they belong ? That tiiey exist will scarcely be 
denied. The pain of gout or rheumatism actually b^ns, 
ceases, endures and changes. But what actually begins, ceases, 
endures and changes, must surely be an existent particular. 
The " mode of reality " belonging to it must be that " mode of 
reality "we describe as existence and not that "wholly dis- 
similar " mode of reality " we distingtiish as validity or truth."* 
Dr. Hicks would eclipse the fame of the discoverer of chloro- 
form if he could reduce the reality of a toothaclie to the 
reality of validity or Truth. So far as I am concemed, 
T should not care how true and valid my toothache pains might 
be, if only they did not e^dst. 

The only question, then, which remains, is whether the 
actual existence of a psychical state can enter as such into 
the content of knowledge. I say that it can because there 
is no other way of accounting for the difference between the 
cognition of it while it is actually existing, and the cognition 
of it when it is merely remembered, anticipated, or thought of 
as possible. I know the pain T am at the moment actually 
feeling in a manner which is essentially different from that 
in which I know a pain which T am not actually feeling. 

* Ar. Proc, 1904-5, p. 162. 
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In both Cases tlie nature and existeuce of the pain are thought 
of and are in this sense contents of knowledge. There aeema 
to be no way of distinguishing between them unless we admit 
that while the pain is actual the eognilion includes some 
direct apprehension of it as it is actually existing whii:h is not 
possible when it ia hot actually existing. Fmther, it ia ouly 
on this asamnption that we can account for our having any 
knowledge at all of pain or of any mode of psychicjil existence 
having a unique and irreducible nature. How could we have 
the thought of pain or of there being particular inatancea of 
it, if we were not directly acquainted with any particular 
? We certainly could not frame the idea of it by any 
'process of constructive imagination. This jirguineut admits 
of generaUsatioa. How. we may ask, could we ever hnve the 
thought of existence or of there being particular existents, 
if we w&re never directly acquainted with any particular 
existent as such ? 

It would seem then that psychical existence both c-an lie 
and is immediately apprehended. There is, however, a peculiar 
difficulty attaching to cogniLion and also to other modes in 
wliich subjective conacEousnesa is related to its object, as in 
desiring it or being otherwise interested in it. As iegards 
cognition, the difficulty may be stated thus : The poRstbility of 
knowing presupposes an object known distinct from tlie 
knowing itself; how, then, can the knowing have itself for its 
own object ? As I have heard Dr. Ward say, you might as well 
suppose a man to put himself in a basket and carry liimaelf. 
An adequate treatment of this problem would involve a general 
discussion of retiexive relations — the relations of things to them- 
selves. But vfithoot going so far afield^ 1 shall Uy to indicate 
briefly what aeema to me to be the true state of the case. In 
the first place, as a mere matter of abstract logic, there is a 
fallacy in the argument against the possibility of a cognition 
[cognising itself. No doubt a cognitive act must have a c{jnteiit 
^distinct from itaetf. But all that this implies is merely that it 
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cuuMC itfidf be the uMr at its own oomtezic. It does noP 
implj that wtiere there is soraething to be known other than 
itaelf, it cumot, in the act oT knowii^ this, also know itselL 
To take & very roo^ andogr, the surfiuse of m j finger tip 
cannoi matij pram itself: it most bare sotnethiiig else to 
pr oa s, if it i$ to preaa at alL Stippoae that it ;ve«e6 th« 
m&oe of a table ; then, in doing eo, it also presses itself in the 
aame act. It pnaaee it^f against the table b;^ ^ re^ective 
ptoecM. Similarly, I ahoold say that a oognition knows itMlf 
against its object by a reflective process. The word reflection 
supplies the key to the proUe&L 

This is not merely a piece of dialectic concerned only with 
abstract poflsibilitie&. On the contrary, it seems to be an all- 
perrading fact of ordinary c^xperrence that the knowing con- 
acioosneia is. however iudistinctly, aware of itself. In being 
awu« of the object we are aw&re of it as something known 
and CO ipsa we are awate of the oorrelatire knowing. Thi:^ 
will, 1 hope, become plain when we consider the prooessoH 
through which knowledge develope. One and the same total 
object becomes gradually more fidly and deteriuinately known, 
as questions are prc^resslvely answered and aDticipations ful- 
filled or disappointed. Kow we are certainly always aw^re of 
this process, however little we may mentally defiue and disuo- 
giiiah it, and it is equally certain that we are aware of it as 
heing wlial it is, a process in which what is known becomes 
more fully known. But this implies that we cogiiise the 
oUject as being an object cognised, which again implies that in 
the same act the cogDitiou of it is cognised. 

A similar account may be given of our knowledge of other 
modes of subjective conscioaaness. WTien we desire anything, 
we are aware of it as desired; it has a quali5cation which 
absent in the case of an object which we do not desire. The 
cat chasiug the bii'J, apprehiJiiiLi it, as object t^i be piiL-:«iued and 
this implies reflective awareness of conation to be part of the cat. 

I conclude that the first propositioti of Ferrier's Ingtituiet 
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ifl, in substance, right: "Along with whatever any intelligeace 
knowa it must . . , . have acmie cogiiiaauce uf itself." The 
cognisance may be very vagrie; we may hesitate or refuse to 
call it aelfKionscioiisneaa. But there must always be at least 
a vague and inartieulato awareoeas which is continuous with 
explicit self-coQscJousness as the seed is continuous with the 
flower. 



* 



Beply to De. Stout. 

£if Q. Dawes Hides. 

That any production of mine should have been the occasion 
of drawing from Dr. Stout the valuable and suggestive paper 
with the consideration of which our present seseiou ia brought 
to a close cannot but be gratifying to me. Quite apart from 
the succesa or otherwise of the heavy fire he has lioncentrated 
■upon the position I liave been attenipting to forlily in various 
contributions to our Proc-cfdiii^s, the paper throws most 
InterestiBg light upon Dr. Stout's own metaphysical standpoint, 
and leads to lively anticipation of a new system of philoetiphy 
that will carry on the traditional English mode of dealing with 
the problems of speculative tlkinking. I know the danger of 
getting within the range of Dr. Stout's mercdess dialectic ; but 
ill my misfortune I have the satisfaction of having thua aecured 
for our Society ti clearer and fuller view of the ground occupied 
by our former Preaident. 

At present, however, I am on the defensive and can do no 
more than refer briefly to thoae parts of Di', Stout's paper 
where he is directly attacking what on previouB occasions I 
have tried to support. In oue of his recently published letters, 
Professor Sidgwick remarks that he himself had always learnt 
from criticism, when, he coxUd get himself " into the state of 
nund of taking a large amount uf misunderstanding and mis- 
representation as inevitable." What I have learnt from 
Ur. Stout's criticism it is not now mj function to tell : the 
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miareprese ntatio n 



ill do whot I 



" miaimtlerstanding \ 
caii CO remove. 

Before plmiging in mcdias tvji, I may be permitted t<> r"'' 
myaelf right upon two matters which concern not the argument 
itBclf but lay nttitndo towards it. The one is tliis : Dr. Stuut 
Btarts fifl' by labelling me as one of those peraouB who make 
tlie Critique of Ptirt Eeason their Bible, and extract from it 
whatever doctrine liappens to satisfy their own requiremeiita. 
It is a point of no conset][uence, but I must respectfully protest 
that I have no connection witli tlie company allude«l to. In 
the first place, I have absolutely no ulterior " requirement " to 
aatisfy. My sole interest in pliilo&ophy m for itself alone ; I 
have 110 lellefs or convictions that I want to make it an 
instrument of confirmiug. And, in the second place, although 
I certainly do hold Kant for a very great thinker, the signifi- 
cance of whose thought we have as yet by no means eucceedeil 
in exhausting, I should find that opinion rudely dispelled if the 
Kantian wTitingfi could legitimately be converted into a gaspcl 
of any sort whatsoever. Why may one not be allowed to 
study a pliilosopliical classic without giving rise to Huspiciouft 
of this description ? The other matter is this: Dr. Stoiil 
complains (p. 367) of my uufairuesa in using, when engaged in 
controversyr a term of fundamental importance in a seiiw 
widely differeut from that which those whom I am opposing 
attach to it. And no doubt had I done so his rebuke would be 
deserved, B;it in the passage to which he is alluding, I was 
replying to a criticism made upon a former paper of ray own. 
and accordiug to the very canon Dr. Stout lays down, I wa» 
entitled to expect that the critic was using the tenn in question 
with the siguilicaDce I had attached to it, or that if he were not 
he would have taken into account the divei^cnce of naage. 

(1) In dealing with the dietinetion between the transcen- 
dental! unity of consciou.'iuesfi and the unity of the individual 
aelf, Dr. Stout refera to two arguments, both of which he 
ascribes to Kant. 



J 
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Upon what he has tf) say about the tirst of these, there is 
uo call for me to dweU, since it is re&f^niaed that I have not 
pub myself forward aa sponsor for it. I remark only that it 
surprises me to Bud it attributed to Kant. Kimt certainly did 
maiiiiaiti tlmt the huuian mind carmot coiuprcheud reality in 
ite entirety, but so far as I am aware he never denies " the 
umuipresent fact" that the individual self can "know the 
whole to whieli it Ijeloiigs, or itself as a limited part of the 
whole" He raises, it is true, tlje L|^uestion, how such know- 
led{;e is possible, and comes to tlie conclusion that its possibility 
implies the presence of a tranaceudental unity of consciousness ; 
he argues, qo doubt, as though apart from such transcendental 
unity, the individual luiud would lie " iu ail essential respects 
like a material thiny." Both these coQclusiooB may^ of course, 
legitimately enough he contested. But if we are persuaded 
that in these respscts Kant was wrnng, we are not entitled 
to Bay that he denied an "omnipreaeuC fact." He simply 
interpreted it in a way which we, in that case, hold to be 
mistaken. For Kaut the individual mind aod the " empirical 
self " had diflerent significations, and it is not an " omnipresent 
fact" that the empiricai self, in his sense of the term, "can 
know the whole to which it belongs, or itself as a limited part 
of the whole." Further, when it ia said that " Kant denied 
that an object coiiLd he a Cognitive subject," we must, in 
accordance with the dictum referred to above, remember the 
limitation whieh he attached to the term " object." An 
" object " denoted lor him in this context what we may call 
the centre of reference for sensuous predicates, that which was 
presented only in the syntheaia of apprehension tlirough which 
there arose the two parallel and distinct fields of experience, 
outer experience of things in space and inner experience of 
mental states succeeding one another in time. I do not defend 
the liniiiation, — when certain features of Kautian doctriue 
which I have tried to show reason for rejeoting are relinquished 
it necessarily falls to the ground,— but neither Dr. Stout nor 
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any other i-esponsible thinker would mamtain that cognitive 
subjects are objects in this nense. There is, it seems to me, 

rio occasion to consider whether for Kant a cognitive subject 
w}iich knuwti itself is or is not a nouinenoa; on that point, 
bis teaching, a& I uDderslaad it, is explicit eaough. Xor do 
I know why Dr. Stoat should suppose that the view, leiih diu 
tjrplanation^ of the individual miad as a thing iu itself will 
appear to me " luonetrous." A " thing in itself " does not, 
it is true, strike me as a happy expression, and I certainly 
bave no sympathy with the conception of a realm of things iu 
themselves opposed to and causally productive of the world 
of experience, But I should have imagined that the refusal 
to recognlee a severance between what Kant called the 
transcendental unity of consciousness and the individual 
mental life did imply that the cognitive self was a part of 
ultimate reality, as real and as ultimate as any part can be,. 
And I cannot discover any passage where, in indicating wl 
appears to me to be the true view^ I have slipped into "calling 
the empifjcal self a plienomeijon," although I do not know 
why the empirical self as apprehended by us should not be so 
<leacrihcd. 

The second argument singled out for smnmary dismissal 
is employed by Kant to prove that apprelieasion of unity 
in the object presupposes a traascendeotal unity of conscious- 
uesfl. Dr. Stout brings against it the cJiarge of circularity, — 
il' objective unity is the logical prius of the unity of conscious- 
uesis, then unity of consciouBneaa cannot be the logical prius 
of objective unity. "The unity of couaciouBneaa cannot be 
the ground of that very unity in the object which is itaelf an 
essential precondition of the imily of conaciousness." Not- 
withstanding Dr. Stout's vigorous polemic, I cannot aj^ree that 
Kant's position is in the deepemte attatts he represents. 
It would be if, instead of logical priority, Kant had been 
speaking of temporal priority. But in analysing logically a 
whole which consists of parta, A and B, that mutually involve 
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'each other, it is perfectly legitimate from one point of view to 

[regard A as the precouditiou of B, and frrjiii another point of 

[■view to regard B as the precondition of A. In «natysing, lior 

ice, the logical relation of Cause iind Effect, it is just as 

to say that the notion of cauBe pt'esiipposes th« aotion of 

eflect as that the notion of elTect presupposes the notion of 

Icauae. Or, to take a more historical illustration^ Aristotle 

**3oe8 not consider himself debarred from defining virtue as the 

■ cimdiicit exemplitied by the (fipoviixo^, hecaiise he had previously 

'defined the ^pavifiot as the man whose conduct is virtuous. 

'"Wheuever we attempt to define ultimate connectionB or first 

; principles in the sphere of knowledge (or in the sphere of 

morality) there must he an inevitable tirele of this kind, but 

1 it is hot a vicious circle and it in no way alTects the validity 

[of the reasoning. Now, Kant's ar;^umeut is easeutially of this 

nature. He is uoncerued with the uUimate connectiobs 

involved in knowledge as such. Ou the one hand reganUng 

the synthesis in question from the subjective point of view, 

lie proceeds to show that ajtprehtnsion of aD object imphes 

conjunction or combination nf the several elements therein 

apprehended, and thnt anch coujunctiun or combination as a 

feature iti hioKhiigc, presupposes the unity of the apprehemKng 

eelf. And on the other halld^ regarding the ayuthesis from 

the objective point of view, be itisists that the self can only 

become aware of its own unity and identity through the act 

of combini«i^ a manifold, in otlier words, through opposing 

to itself aft object, au object being no other than a necessary 

fl-nd univei-sal way in which the manifuld ia combined, ami 

that therefore hpithilic unity of cousciousuess presupposes 

unity in the object as a^^irfh-cnrhfi. If Kant were supposing 

H the objective unity which is the precondition of the unity of 

conecioustiess to be a unity outside the realm of knowteilge. 

then Dr. Stout'e objection would be iiitfiii gable ; but that, as 

I read the "Deduction," is precisely the supposition which ho 

is mainly concerned in refuting. 
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(2) I pass to my critic's attack upon the distinction* I have 
tried to maintain between existence and content. 

As Dr. Stout's attempt to fix precisely my meaning has 
resulted in a statement of it, which he admits may seem obscure, 
and which to me seems ambiguous, I had better here briefly 
recapitulate what I myself conceive to be the main point of my 
contention. Taking as an example what is usually described as 
apprehension of an object through the senses, we may, I have 
insisted, psychologically distinguish the act or process of appre- 
hending as belonging specifically to the subject, as being a 
phase or mode of his inner life, from the content apprehended, 
and again, the content apprehended from the thing or existent 
reality, of which the content is a manifestation or expression. 
And I have tried to show that, in this respect, apprehension of 
the successive phases of the individual's mental Ufe does not 
differ from apprehension of an external sensible thing, that in 
it, too, there is a similar distinction between the subject knowing 
and the content known, and again between the content known 
and the existent reality of which the content is a manifestation. 
But, I have urged, this threefold distinction ought not to be 
taken as a distinction of tbree existent facts, that on the 
contrary it justifies us in assuming only two existent facts, — 
the actual mode or state of the subject apprehending, and the 
thing or event indicated by or manifested in the content. The 
content is not a tertium- quid situate between the apprehending 
subject and the thing or event apprehended by him ; it is a way 
in which the latter is known, a way in which knowledge of tlie 
latter is had, and this very characteristic precludes us from 
regarding it as belonging to the ordo cxisteiidi. All tlie 
phraseology we no doubt vaguely enough apply to it, — 
" representation," " manifestation,*' " indication of " and the 
like, — become meaningless, if it be conceived as itself an 
existing fact. 

* Dr. Stout speaks of " severauce," but any attempt at severance I 
have expressly disclaimed. 
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With this position, Dr. Slout is, if I undprstand liim rightly, 
partially, at all events, in accord. He i^rtes that the 
" existence of what is known is not included iu or constituted 
by the mere fact that it la known," He agrees, in other words, 
that there la a distinction ta he drawn between content and 
thing or event appreliended. The existence of the former is 
not, in his view, identical with the existence of the latter. 
What coustitutes existence on the part of the content Is the 
presence iii it nf something "immediately given," of " sensations 
actually experienced." Now, the point here in dispute is not 
aa to the actual Eoct of sensation, for, although Dr, Stout 
apparently accuses me of denying it and of attempting to 
reduce perception to " mere thinking," I repudiate altogether 
having been guilty of any such absurdity. The point in dispute 
is whether sensation as " immediately given " forma part of the 
content before the niiud on the occurrence of such sensation. 
This is n'hiit Dr. Stout atSnns, and what I call in question. To 
me it seeuia that sensation as "immediittely given" is an 
affection of the auhject, and does not appear as such in the 
content appreliended, that what we are inimetUately aware of 
through the process of iKjrceivingj which ensues on the occasion 
of aU'ection, is never the fact of affection itself, but a sense- 
quality which we discriminate and discern as belonging to 
the object. Formerly. I used the term " immediate " to denote 
the relation of the apprehending Jiubject to the content appre- 
hended. But I fully admit that there is in seuse-perceptioa, oa 
distinct from imagination or thought, an element which we may, 
if we choose, describe as " immediate " in a different sense. 
This immediacy, however, appears to me to be an immediacy of 
relationship to the real thing perceived, and not of recognition 
of the psychical state which is occurring in consequence of the 
stimulation. 

What, now, are the objections which Dr. Stout raises to the 
position thus brieHy sketched ? 

The first is that there ia no way of accounting for the 
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feature of immediacy, except by assuunng that sensation as 
actually occurring ia present in the coutent, that there is no 
way erf explaining the difference beiwuen ideas aod perceived 
fftcte except !jy supposing ia the latter case "a direct apprehen-. 
Bion of actually existing tactual and vwuaJ sensations" not 
preeent in the foiiutii. Well, I have attempted to show, on the 
other hand, that there is a way 0/ explaining the difference in 
queaUuii wiLhout resortcug to the hypothesis just mentioned, 
and to Lbat attempt Dr. Stout makes no allusion, although in 
one of the papew which he criticises I took oKicafiion to direct 
attention to it, I must rater those who desire to examine it to 
a foimer volume of the Proceedings* Here I will only urge 
two con side mtions. In the fii'St place, the problem ia not to 
account for the way in which we come to diatin^^uiah a percept 
from an idea, but to account for the way in which we come 
to difltinguish an idea from a percept. It ia not a question of 
getting at the real world; we are never separated from it ; the 
contents of om* acts of apprehension arc the features we 
discriminate tn the real world ; the question is how we come 
to recognise that a revived content ia not necessarily represen- 
tative of an actually present fnct In the second placL-, the 
whole point of my contention is, that just because the contents 
of sense-perception are not themeelves existent things, but 
ways in which existent things are apprehended, we are, 
acquainted with the latter much more immediately, much 
more directly (in the true aease of these teiTus) than we 
could possibly be if existing sensations nood between us and 
them. 

The second objection is against an appeal I am supposed 
to have made in support oE my position to Xant'a criticism 
of the ontological arytunent. Although Dr. Stout had started 
by saying he did not propose to call in question my luterprela' 
tion of Kant's mtauing, he here pronoimees as " entirely 

* N.St ^ol- >, V- 200 iqq. 
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mistaketi " ait iiilei-pretation I Ria asserted to have put upon 
a well-known aectioii of the Critiqiic But the allied 
interpreLatioii is not mina, and I disown any responsibility 
for it. In the first place, in the passage to which Dr. Stout 
refers, I am dealing with an entirely different question from 
that now before ub, with the queation, nanielj-, as to the 
grounds which led Kant to the doctrine of things-in-them^elvea. 
In the second place, so far from ignoring that Kant ioaists 
on the fact of perception 03 the justification of an existential 
judgment, I draw special attention to thia vital element in 
his reaaoninir, "What (for Kant) an existential proposition 
really asserts," I write, " is that its subject is given through 
sense and occupies a determinate place in concrete perceptive 
experience."* And in the third place. I go on to point out 
|how the a5i5iimption of a "given " element in the content led 
Kant to the very vi«w I atn combating, namely, that the 
content is an existent entity, a ferdiim quid, between the 
knowing mind and the (for him) unknown realitiea Instead 
of conceivinfi Kant's position "as being in reality similar" to 
my own, both here and in my previous paper.t I state in the 
most explicit way that it is not. 

But, it is contended, the Kantian argument when rightly 
understood conoloaively refutes me, and does so by showing 
that if all cognitions were in respect to this feature of 
existence on the same plane with " mere thoughts," we should 
never even attain the abstract concept of existence, since 
" from mere content we cannot by any logical process elicit 
an existential judgment." I venture to reply that the alleged 
refutation bega the whole question at issue ; it assxmiea, 
without a shadow of proof, that because a content of peii^-eption 
is siinilar to a content of thought in not being iteelf an 
actually existent fact, therefore, perceiving and thinking must 
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be similar to one another in every other respect, and there 
can be no difference between them. I can here only repeat 
that there appears to me to be, (a) in the manner in which acts 
of perception and thou^t originate, (h) usually, so far as our 
mature experience is concerned, in the characteristics of the 
contents that result, (e) in the feeling-tone that accompanies a 
percept, and (d) in many other criteria, such as that of resist- 
ance to bodily movement, an ample supply of differentiating 
marks, without resort to the hypothesis, which I take to be 
ill founded. Deplorable indeed is the picture which Dr. Stout 
painta of a universe framed on what he supposes to be my 
model I am iuclined to think, however, — and here I may be 
permitted to digress for a moment from my brief for the 
defence, — that a universe framed on his model would exhibit 
more deplorable inconveniences stilL If the contents of 
sense-perception were themselves existent entities, distinct 
and separate from the external things they are used to qualify, 
then they would be constantly " fusing " and " coalescing " 
with the wrong objects. So far as mere sensations go, 
many other articles might, I presume, give rise to sensuous 
affections similar in character to those we receive from dollars 
and pockets and trousers, and I dread to contemplate the 
chaos that might in consequence supervene. Nay, we should 
be worse off than thia For, on the view in question, mental 
images are also existent entities, facts just as real as any 
sensations. And, liorrihilc dictu, there seems no particular 
reason why they, too, should not " fuse " and " coalesce " with 
the unfortunate independent not-self! In one of Jerome's 
books the story is told of an individual (let us call him X) 
who, after Christmas festivities, retired to rest in a haunted 
chamber. Sure enough, at the appropriate hour, the ghost 
appeared upon the scene, and, at the conclusion of a somewhat 
blood-stirring conversation, X undertakes to walk part of the 
way home with liis visitor. lu the street, a friendly constable 
accosts X, and puts to him the rather unceremonious question. 
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" May I ask, sir, what you're a-doing of ? " On being mfoiuied 
of his intent, the constable strong!}' recoramenda him to 3ay 
good-bye to hia companion and to go Imck ittdoors. " PevliapB 
jou are not aware." continues the ruthless ofticial of the law, 
" that you are walking about with nothing on hut a nightshirt 
and u. pair ol" boots and an opera-hal." X persists that hi$ 
" trouaerB are where a man's trousere ought to be — on his legs," 
but the constable is equally positive that they are not. This 
ia a sample of the awful plight to which we shouM be reduced 
if Dr, Stout had his way. 

The third objection pressed by Dr. Stout has reference to 
i|2ie timeless character of the nontents of apprehension. I am 
deelared to be " wrong in affirming that contents, ia avwA, are 
timeles&" In the tireC plate, it is worth while noting that the 
Btateuient I actually did make waa that " any distinct content 
is, as such, timekfls/' What I meant by the limitatiwi in thi« 
context ought, I should have thought, to hive been clear 
enough. According to the view I was taking, the act of 
apprehending and the content apprehended, although dis- 
tinguishable, were not separable : there was no having a 
content except in and through the act of apprehension itself. 
I was using, then, the qualification "as snch" to indicate that 
I was for the moment considering the content in abstraction 
from the act or process, and leaving out of consideration those 
features of the complex whole that belonged to the act or 
jiroceaa Wlnlst ostensibly criticising my view, Dr. Stout is 
here employing the term " coixtent" in exactly the sense I had 
lieen trying to show ia illegitimate, and it is not to he wondered 
at that be pronounces my assertion to be " wrong." If, how- 
ever, we abstract from the fact of knowing, and tike the 
content in itself as that whicli is known,, then what I said of it 
is true, as such it is timeless. The coming to be aud the 
ceasing to he characterise my acts of knowing, not it ; T may 
think of the multiplication table at this moment, / may 
shortly after cease to think of it, and / may I»egin to ihiuk of 
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it to-morrow ; but the multiplication table, as such, does not 
come to be, nor cease to be, nor come to be again. 

In the end, I am represented as reaching an extraordinarj 
conclusion indeed. " If all contents are timeless," I am said to 
have argued, " time-relations cannot be any part of a content."' 
I search in vain to discover any words of mine that could 
possibly be liable to this amazing misconstruction. In the 
most explicit way, I guard myself against it by asserting the- 
direct opposite ; " time relations," I write, " may, of course, be 
represented in the content,"* and it is to be remembered that^ 
on the view I am taking, every part of the content is repre- 
sentative. Dr. Stout's exposition of his own view on this 
subject seems to me of great interest, but I cannot see the- 
relevancy of his criticism of mine. 

The last objection to the distinction I have drawn between 
existence and content concerns the contention that the existencfr 
of a mental state is not itself part of the content which in and 
through that mental state is apprehended. I cannot gather 
from Dr. Stout's remarks what the reasons are that lead him 
to find fault with the phrase " an act of apprehension." I used 
it simply because it seemed to be the most comprehensive 
term available for indicating the common features of all phases 
of the inner life, namely, that they are modes in which the- 
mind is active, and that they are modes through which the 
mind is aware. Certainly, I did not intend to limit the phrase 
to " cognising " as distinct from feeling or willing, and still less, 
of course, to the "cognising" we represent to ourselves by 
introspection as constituting processes of our own mental 
existence. I was trying to get an expression that would cover 
not only the more developed, but also the elementary com- 
ponents of mind, and it appeared to me the latter might not 
inaccurately be described as in their nature acts of apprehen- 
sion, of which the contents were of varied kinds, either those 



* Ar. Pr., 1904-5, p. 163. 
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that afterwartlB become Bense-presen tat ions aad ideas, or those 
that become feeliaga (bo far as feeliag* are repTCsent'eil m the 
form of contents), or those ihat become motor-pi'eaeDtations 
and strivings. 

I will take, however. Dr. Stout's own term, " cognising." A 
cognising, according to Dr. Stout, is '" an occurreaoe taking 
place at this or that time in the process of individual experi- 
ence." Siicli a cognising, or " cognitive act," has a content. 
I select one of I)r. Stout's own examples; "I may have 
cognigance of a pleasure which is nob ray feeling', but another's." 
What, then, ia the content of my cognition in this case ? One 
would concluilu from what is here said that the conteut is the 
pleasure as it is actually occurring in the other man's tuind, 

I. the "other man's psychical state," But, surely, it mu&t be 
admitted that there is a difference nob only between my 
cognising and the other man's feeling, but also between what ia 
before me in my act of cognition and the other man's psychical 
Btate. The content of my cognition may altogether mis- 
represent the other man's paycliical state, and und^r any 
circumatancea cannot do more than very imperfectly represent 
it. The other man's psychical atate, in other worda, holds to 
the content of my cogaitive act the relation wliich tho 
Cartesians described by the term esse /ortaaliter. Dr, Stout 
would eclipse the fame of the whole tribe of thought readers 
put to^^ether if he could show that in cogniaing another man's 
pleasure, I penetrate into the other man's being and have his 
actual psychical state as the content of ray cognition. 

But, now, in the cognition of my own cognising, what ground 
is there for holding that this difference between the " formal 

I 'being" of the actual occurrence and the " objective being " of 
my representation of it ceases to hold T I have tried to show 
that there are strony reasons for believing that it doe^ hold. In 
the tirst place, if it <Ud not, there would be two entirely distinct 
kinds of cognising, — so fundamentally distioct that it would be 
an abuse of language to call them by the same name. In the 
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second place^ the nature of what is before us when we cognise 
our own cognising does not lend countenance to tlie ^*iew that 
tha fsse fomialiter of the cognising enters into the content of 
our cognition. If it did, there ought to be an accuracy and a 
certainty attaching to cognition in this case far stirpasBiag 
anjLhiug we can hope for in cognising the objects of nifiterial 
nature, and many writera. at all events, who agree with 
Dr, .Stout on the main issue, do claim for our cognition of our 
own mental states such superior accuracy and certainty.* 
Dr. Stout grants that this is a claim -which cannot be 
aiiatttined. The almost insuperable obstacles most people 
encounter in attempting to introspect their own mental states 
are, indeed, conclusive evidence against it. " What we do 
possess (in the way of knowledge of the processes of 
consciousneas) is," as Adamson once put it, "painfully and 
laboriously attained, and wants every mark of immediacy." 
Now it can scarcely be seriously maintained that this circum- 
stance occasions uo problem for the view I am opposing. If, iu 
every cognitiva act, we are aware not only of a cont^'nt distinct 
from itself, but also of its own nature, "just as it in its particu- 
larity exists," why, then, should there be all this "doubt, hesita- 
tion, and pain " in regard to its real character ? Sitting in my 
study, I can recall the summit of the Brocken distinctly enough, 
and there ia no [question in my own mind that the content before 
me is a fairly correct representation of the existent object some 
hundreds of miles away. But the moment I try to form any 
iilea of the cognitive act by which I do so, although its existence 
!a declared to be for me an immediate object, altliougli I am 
said to know it "just as it in its particularity exists," and 
although a thousand such cognitive acta make up the process of 

* "Diesee Wiaaen," writea Voikelt, referring to knowledge tit tli* 
proceAiM of OUT own consciousueBS, "tedarf keitier EegrUudiitig od«r 
Hechtfertigung ; tUt kniipft ftich aii tlaaselhe keiftc Setwierigkeit, keine 
Huukellieit ; ea iat eln absolut sflhstveTs!iindtic!ie» oder — was d.-L-iselbi- ist 
— ein von lyjmAerein abiolut vnheiioeifelbant Wiaaeo." {Er/ufirunrj u. 
Dmtm, p. 29.) 
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my mental being every day of my Ufo, I am thrown into tlie 
greatest perplexity in attempting to n(iy what it is or to give 
any account of its actual nature. Br. Stout would get over the 
difficulty, apparently, by liia contention that " whut is imme- 
diately apprehended, is apprehended only in its connexion with 
a contest which ia not immediately given." But why should 
that work ao prejudicially in regard to my cognition of my own 
cognising, and so Loneficially in regard to my cognition, for 
example, of the table on which I ani writing ? They are in 
that respect both on the same level — indeed, the balance oE 
atlvantage ought to lie all on the side olf the former, for whilst, 
accoiding to the theory, I am directly aware of it in its own 
actual being, I ani only immediately cognisant of sensations 
that roach me from the latter and not of it in its own actual 
being. In the third place, when we come to examine paycho- 
logically such cognition of onr own cognising as admittedly is 
posaible for a developed mind, it becomee evident that that 
c<^ition is a highly complicated and complex process, and 
involves the presence of a number of interpreting ideas and 
thoughts altflgetlier buyoud the range of the primitive coiiscions- 
iiess. I do not imagine lor a moment that Dr. Stout would dispute 
this; much of wliat he has written elsewhere woiiEd become 
unintelligible if he did. But Euch complexity seems altogether 
iireconcilable with the apparently simple process h.e here UJus- 
trates by hia " very rough analogy " (p. fl72). The analogy 
suggests that knowing is to be conceived as a kind of inner vision 
which is directed upon contents distinct from itself, and wliich 
then byasortuf reboimd becomes diiiected ui>on the source from 
which it itself cmauates. I am convinced that the analogy does 
injustice to what is roidly intended, and one can only wait for 
the adequate treatment of the problem which Dr. Stout half 
promiflca. Meanwhile, it may be remarked that the argument 
against the possibility of a cognitive act cognising itself rests 
not upon tlie ground thai "' a eogtiitive act must have a content 
distinct from itself," but upon the ground that the content 
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arises only through its activity, that such cognitive act is the 
act of discriiuinatiiig a content, and that in abstraction from 
the content it dlscrLimnates it has no Qxiatence whatever. 

The " obscure self reference " which even the most 
elementary acts of cognition must be assumed to cany with 
them need not by any means imply that these nets are aware 
of themselves aa acts of cognition. It would be amply 
accounted for by the circumstance that every act of cognition 
is accompanied by a certain feeling-tone, which, in contrudis- 
tinction lo the objective significaitoe ^-tdually assigned to 
the content, comes to be regarded aa specifically subjective in 
cbnracter. 

And thia leads me finally to the cjuestioa of feeling, upou 
which throughout the diacuasion Dr. Stout lays repeated 
emphasis. I am accused of shirking the problem presented by 
the " peculiar ditticultiefl " of the special cases of painful feeling. 
I had no wish, however, to do anything of the kind; and, with 
reference to the particular point in debate, so far from merely 
reiterating my own funJamental view, I go on to give specific 
reasons, not^ I submit, wholly beneatfi notice, for thinking that 
feelini,' as an existeut psychical state (and, by the way, I have 
never once hinted that feelings are not payehicad states) Is not 
forthwith to be identified with feuling as experienced. 

Our knowledge of the conditions under which experiences 
of pleasure und pain come about is, at present^ far too limiteil to 
justify any dogmatic assertions as to the precise character of the 
experiences themselves. But so much aa we lId know conflicts 
in no way. so far as I Can judge, with the view I am defending. 
I will take the inatance that has served Dr. -Stout in such gi^od 
stead, — thatj namely, of the paiu of a toothache, whilst it is 
actually being felt by the person who ia aware of it. What 
can we sav about it ? A violent disintegration of tissue is, no 
doubt, occurring in that part of the bodily oiganism concerned, 
and, in consequence, certain impulses, it may be through ncrv« 
fibres of a special kind, are being transmitted to the brain. 
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and give rise there probably to an extensive disturbance 
of the norma] working ut Llie nervous mechaniam. Just 
aa stimulation of the optic norve leads to au act of sense- 
perceptiaii, through which we diBcriminate a particular shade 
of Colour in an external object, so, then, we may coQceive the 
ilemngenient of the normal working of the nervous mechanism 
givea rise to the parlicular psychical states through which we 
are aware of the pain and locate it in the tissue round the root 
of the tooth. The diseased tissue stands to the pain as felt in 
a relation, t take it, not uuhke that iti wliiuh the external 
thing stands to the content in an act of aense-perception. I do 
not go to the full extent of Dr. Ward's theory that we only 
know of feeling through the effects it produceB in the character 
and succession of our presentations, but I fail to discover any 
outrageous absurdity involved in the view that the paiu, ae we 
an aware of it, is a product of the psychical state undoubtedly 
present and not that psychical state itself. The argument 
that if it were %o there would be no way of dietuiguisliing an 
actually felt toothache from a remenihered or anticipated 
toothache seems to me, as in the previous inetance, misdirected. 
The actually felt toothache, according to this mode of regarding 
it, is the speciiic product of a specific psychical state ; the 
remetnbefed or anticipated toothache ia the product of another 
and entirely different psychical state. Why, then, shonld it be 
assumed that the products must be identical in the two cases ? 

I will only add two further ohgervatious — (a) " Feeling," it 
has been said, and I presume Dr. Stout would acquiesce in the 
statement, "givea no informatioa about itself. It is blind, and, 
like everything etae in the world, can only i)e interpreted by 
thought" It would follow from the view I am defending that 
there is no need to aasumo that feelings are "blind" and 
" unconscious" before they are apprehended by thought, that a 
state of pain is itself an act of discrimination and that no addi- 
tional act of cognition is required to recognise the presence of 
the pain. So far as I am concerned, I should not care how 
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much my toothache pains existed, if only I were not eonsciout 
of them, (b) I Bhould like to guard myself from a possible mis- 
conception. I agree with those who place physical pain on a 
different level from the feeling-tone that is an accompaniment 
of all ova presentations and ideas. Every state of the subject 
in and through which knowledge is obtained involves, on the 
one hand, the exercise of an activity by which a content ia 
discriminated and marked out, and, on the other band, an 
alteration or change in the total condition of the subject which 
produces what is appropriately called the feeling- tone of the 
presentation or idea. But here, again, the feeling-tone as 
experienced and the psychical change which gives rise to it 
are not, as it appears to me, identical. 
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ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE AlUSTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOli THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 



NovemHcr GLh, 1905. The President in the Chair,— The President 
delivorcil the opening Address on "Cauflality and the Logic of 
History." A diacuasinn was invited by the President,, and the 
following merahera took part : Messrs. Hodgsim, Eeueeke, 
Dawes Hicks, Bqjco tiibaon, GoldBbrough, IShearman, Carr, 
and Nmiru The President replied, 

December 4th, 1905. Mf. E. C- Benecke in the Chair,— Professor 

Boyce Gibson was elected Treasurer in the plac^ of Mr. 
Botitwaod, who had restgtied. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson 
read a paper on "Teleology." A diacuasitm followed, in which 
the Chairman and MeBsra. Shearman, Daphne, Finberg, Nunu, 
Carr, and others took part, jind Mr. Hodgson replied. 

December 18th, 1905. Dr. O, Dawes HiL-ka, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper on " The Nature and Reality of 
Objects of Perception." A disciuisiou followed, in which the 
Chairman and Messrs. Hodgson, Bcrtrand RusselU £enecke, 
Carr, Nunn, and others took part. 

January 1st, 1906. The President in the Chair. — Mr. J, Solomon 
read a paper on "Is the Conception of Good UndefinaUe 1" 
A disGUSBioti followed, in which Messri. G. E. Mocr^, 
S, H, Hodgson, BeneckCj Kailjcl, Margoliouth, and others 
took part. 

Fobniftry 0th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair. — Mr. T. P. Nunn read a paper on "The Aims and 
Achievements of Scientific Method." A discussion followed, 
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in which the Chairman and Messrs. Benecke, Boyce Gibson, 
Spiller, Goldebrongh, Cair, Finberg, Shearman, Margoliouth, 
and Dumville took part. 

March 5th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. F. Tavani on " A Certain 
Aspect of Heality as Intelligible." A discussion followed, in 
which the Chairman and Messrs. Boutwood, Carr, Goldsbrough, 
Shearman, and Dumville took part 

April 2nd, 1906. The President in the Chair.— Dr. F. B. Jevons 
read a paper on " Timelessneas." A discussion followed, in 
which the President and Messrs. S. H. Hodgson, Benecke, 
Carr, Shearman, Goldsbrough, Margoliouth, and DumTllle 
took part. 

April 18th, 1906. The President in the Chair. — Papers were read 
by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, Professor Bernard Bosanquet, and 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall on " Can Logic Abstract from the 
Psychological Conditions of Thinking ? " A discussion followed, 
in which the readers of the papers replied to one another, and 
Messrs. Hodgson, Benecke, Dawes Hicks, and Hoemli also 
took part. 

May 7th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on " Sense Presentation and 
Thought." A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Hodgson, 
Boyce Gibson, Carr, Shearman, Dumville, Margoliouth, and 
Goldsbrough took part 

June 11th, 1906. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, V.P., in the 
Chair. — An amendment to Kule V was moved by Mr. Carr 
and Dr. Dawes Hicks, and carried unanimously : — 

That Rule V be amended to read — " Any person desirous of 
becoming a Member of the Aristotelian Society shall apply 
to the Secretary or other OflBcer of the Society, who shall 
lay the annlication before the Executive Committee, and 
the Executive Committee, if they think 6t, shall admit the 
candidate to membership," 

The Beport and Financial Statement were adopted. 
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The officers for the eDSuing Session were elected by ballot : — 
President, Rev. Hastings Rashdall; Vice-Presidents, Dr. G. 
Dawes Hicks, Mr, G. E. Moore, and Professor W. R. Sorley ; 
Treasurer, Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson; Hon. Secrotjiry, 
Mr. H. Wildon Carr. 

A jtaper on " Neo-Kaiitism as Represented by Dr. Dawes 
Hicks " w!ia received from Professor G. F. Stout. A discussion 
on the paper was opened by Dr. Dawes Hicks, who replied at 
length to the arguments of the piiiwr ; the Chairman, ProfesHor 
Boyce Gibson, Messrs. Carr, Benecke, Margoliouth, Dunivillc, 
Sliearman, and Goldsbrough also took part. 
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KEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOE THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 

{To be Read at the Meeting m June Utk, 1906.) 

Ten Meetings have been held during the Session, and tha following 
Papers have been read: — ^The Presidential Address: "Ciiusality 
and the Principles of Historical Evidence," by Dr. Hastings 
Kashdall; "Teleology," by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson; "The 
Nature and Keality of Objects of Perception," by Mr. G. E. Moore ; 
"Is the Conception of ' Good ' Uudelinable 1 " by Mr. J. Solomon ; 
" The Aims and Achievements of Scientific Method," by Mr. T. 
Percy Nuiin ; " On a Certain Aspect of Reality as Intelligible," by 
Mr. F. Tavani ; " Timeleaaness," by Dr. ¥. B. Jevons ; Symposium : 
" Can Logic Abstract from the Psychological Conditions of 
Thinking 1 " by Messrs. F. C, S. Schiller, Bernard Bosanquet, and 
Hustings Rashdall ; " Sense-Freaentation and Thought," by 
Dr. G. Dawea Hicks ; and " Neo-Kantism as represented by 
Dr. Dawes Hicks," by Dr. G. F. Stout. These papers will be 
published as Volume VI of the "Proceedings." 

An interesting feature of the Session has been the revival of 
the Symposium. Three of our members took part; the subject, 
which dealt with the pragmatist controversy, was propounded by 
Mr. Schiller, and replied to by Messrs. Bosanquet and Rashdall. 

The Financial Statement shows a balance of £47 &. 6d., which 
has been carried to the credit of the Publication Fund. This is 
larger than uuual, and is due to sales of the *' Proceedings." 

We regret to record the loss by death of two of oiu" members, 
Dr. Clair J. Grece and Miss E. A. Manning. 

Four now members have joined during the Session. It is a 
matter of regret to the Committee that the number of membeis does 
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not increase ;■ it remains atmoat the eame as in the early days of the 
Society, before the publication of the " Proceedings." A proposal 
is being laid before the Society to alter the Rule as to the admiasion 
of members. This Rule was framed when the Society held 
fortnightly meetings and when discusaion was the only business. 
Now that publication bos become an increasingly important part of 
the Society's work, it is proposed to dispense with the formalities of 
nomination to the Society and subsequent ballot, and to give the 
Committee power to admit at once to membership such oandidates 
as they approve. 
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in, — This Society bIibU consiet of a President, Vice-PreBidepts, 
& Treasnrer, a Secretary, and ilembeiB. Tho Officers shall Cob- 
stitnte ao ExecutLva Committee. Every Ex-Ft'eeident shall be a 
Vice-President. 



IV. — The aQnaal Bubscripbiou sliall be one g^uinea, doe at the 
£rat meeting in each seBsioQi 

Aduission of Meudebs. 

V, — ^Any person deairous of becoming & member o£ the 
Aristotelian Sociktt ahal! apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society^ who ahall lay the application before the 
Execatire Committee, and the Eseuoliye Committee, if they 
tbiak fit, aball admit the candidate to membership. 
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COBBESFONDINa MeHBBBS. 

VI. — Foreigners may be elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They ahall be nominated by the BxecntiTe Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted npon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annnal snbacription, and shall not vote. 

Election op OrncBEs. 

VII. — The President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasnrer, and 
Secretary shall be elected by ballot at the last meeting ixt each 
session. Shonid a vacancy occor at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to fill such vacancy, notice 
having been given to all the members. 

Sessions and MEisTiiros. 

VIII. — The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, nnless 
otlierwise ordered by the Committee. Snch a coarse shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
rcqnested in writing by foor or more members. 

Business of Sessions. 

IX. — At the last meeting in each session the Gxecntive 
Committee shall report and the Treasnrer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his acconnts andited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business oe' MsEriNOs. 

X. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
disonssion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 
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PUOCEEDINOS. 

XI. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
pnbliBhing or providisg for the publication of a Belection of th& 
papen read each aeasion before the Society. 

Business Besolutionb. 

XJl. — No reiioliition aSectiog the general conduct of the 
Society and not ah^ady provided for by Rtde XIV shall be put 
nnless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and nnless a quorum of five members he- 
present. 

V18ITOE8. 

XIII. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 

Ahemdhekts. 

XIV. — ^Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments must be annonnced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meetinfr, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes ciist 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFHCERS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1906-1907. 



Fbssidknt. 

teT. HASTINGS BASHDALL. M.A., D.C.L. 

Vice-Pbksidbnts. 

8HA.DW0BTH H. HODaBON, MjL., LL.D. (PrMtdent, ISSOto 18U). 
BEKNARD BOSANQTJET, M.A., LL.D. (PresideDt, 1894 to 188S). 
G, F. STOUT, M.A, LL.D. (Preaidont, 1899 to 1904). 
G. DAWES HICKS, MJ.., Ph.D. 

g. e. moob£, m.a. 

w. e. sorley, m.a., ll.d. 

Treasdreb. 
W. R BOYCE GIBSON, M.A. 

HONOBABT SeCBETABT. 
H. WILDON CABR, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 



HONOBAET ASD COEEESPOKDINO MEMBERS. 
Elected. 
1886. Prof. Samuel Albxavdeb, M.A., 13, Clifton Avenue, Fallowfield, 

Manchester (elected hon. member 1902). 
1899. Prof. J. Mark Baldwik, Princetowti, Kew Jersey, 
1889. J. M. Cattell, M.A., Ph.D., G&rrisoD, Hew York. 

1880. Prof. W. E. Ddnstak, M.A.., F.B.8., 30, Thurloe Square, 8.W. 

(elected hon. member 1900). 
1891. M. H. DziEWicEi, II, Pijanlu, Cracow, Austria. 

1881. Hon. WiLLii.u T. HABBie, LL.D., Washington, United States. 
1883. Prof. William James, M.D., Cambridge, Uass., United States. 
1899. Kdmuni) Moktoomebt, LL.D,, Liendo Plantation, Hempstead, Texas. 
1880. Prot. A. Sekieb, M.D., Ph.D., Gurtbard, Galway (elected hon. 

member 1902). 
1899. Prof. E. B. Titohbneb, Cornell UniTersity, United States. 
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Membeks. 

18SS. MisB DoitOTHBA BsAu, Lvliea^ College, Cbcltenltwii. 

1893. E. C. BesaCK?:. 182, Penmark Hill. 3,E. 

laSS. H. W. Eutnt, M.A., 1S3, Woodstock Road, Oiford. 

1886. Pppf. BiBMiBD BoaASqCBT, M.A., LL.D,, Vice'Pruidenl, Tte Hetiih 

Cottikge, Uialiolli. 

1990, A. BoutwoOd, Bledlow, Buchi. 

1889, Prof. J- BitoDSH, LL.M., University College, AtWT^stWjth, 
ISOS. Mrs. ^oI>H]8 BUTAKT, D.Sq., 6, EldoU Kood, Hiiln))stcail. 
1883. Prof. S. H. BoTcnaH, M.A., 6, TuvisLoolt Squnrt. W,C. 

IflOe, Pro(. A. OaldbOOTT, D.D., M.A., King's College, London. 

1906. Misa n. M. Cahbhow, B.A., 1, Inglobj- Bond, HoUowsy. N. 

1881. H. WfLBON Cabr, Ban. Sec., Sai'Ufi Club, 107, PicmtdOlj, W. 

1895. SiASToy Colt, Ph.D., 30, Hydo Parlc Gain, S.W. 

189-t. P- DiPHira, LL.B., 9, RoMleigh Avenun, Highliury. 

1896. E. T. DiioN, M,A., Rac-kellg, Hjihe, HuhIj. 

1899. J. A. J. DitKWETT, M.A., Wndliam Collfg.-, Oxford. 
1906. B. DuMTiLtfi, M.A., 1, FouUIcn Boad, Stok« Xewington, N. 

1803, W, H. FaibSroThkR, M.A., Lincoln Collage, Oiford. 

1901. A. J. FiVBRbcr, 21, Hilldrop Creacent, Camden Koad, N. 

1897. Prof. W- R. Botcb GntBOK, M.A., Treasurer, 9, Briardftlo GardeoB, 

Flntt's La.n#, IIa.mp*t^&d. 

1900. Q. F. GoLDBBUOcron, M.D., Churcli Bide, Heme Hill, S.E, 

1905. Miss C. C. aB\VKBO.i, The Tmining College, New Crosa, 8.E. 

1601, Mra, Hkbzfsu), Beaame Club, Botbt Strei>t, W, 

1890. Prof. G. Uawbs Hicks, M.A., Pb.D., riee-Prmdtnt, 9, Cnxanet 

Bo&d, Cambridge. 

l'M2. Mrs. IIiCES, 9, Craamer Boad, Cainbridge. 

1890. anADWobTii H. HoDaaow, M.A., LL.D., ri"cB-PrMiW«r, 45, Conduit 

Street, W. 

1896. Miw) L, M. Jackbos, 29, Mandipater Street, W. 

1904. F. B, Jbtons, 11, a., LitLD.. Bishop HntficldV HbU. Dupham. 

ISE^E. Miaa £~ S. CoxsTAMcs JosEB, O-irton CoUtge, Cambridge. 

1896. Fbbdkbicic SiXPSh, 27, Kcniingtoa MaQsions, Earl'i Court, S.W. 

1881. A. F. Lakb, Wrnrgaton, Sundridgc ATcaue, Bromlej. 

1898. Prof. BoBSBT L*TTA, M.A., P.Phil., Tlie CoSlege, Glnagow. 

iaS7. Ber. Jambs Lspbat, K. A., D-D., SpringhiU Tvrmce, Xilmanioek. K.B. 

1906. HeT. O. Mabqolidctd. BHtiali Museum, W.C. 
ISflO. J- Lkwib McTktvbk, 1>,.8c., Rgailjnleo, Culta, X.B, 
1889. H. E. HircPBeon, M.A., II, KcnsingloD Square, W. 

189B. G. E. MooEi, M.A., rice-P^wVen/, 11, Euecleugh Pluce, Edinbnrgli. 
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1900. Bev. O. E. Kiwsoic, iiM, Kiiig'a College, London. 

1900. B. a. ITiBBBT, M.A., 102, Albert Boad, Croaahill, Glugov. 

1904. T. FzHOT NVKV, M.A., B.Sc., 6, Lichfield Boad, Cricklewood, V.W. 

1908. MiiB E. A. FsASBOV, 129, Eenniiigtan BoBd, 8.E. 

1908. Orobob Claits Bakeih, M.A., 2, iiitn Court BuildingB, Temple, E.C. 

1889. Ber. HASTDtes Babhdall, 'M.Jl, D.C.L., President, 18, Longmll, 

Oxford. 
1896. Abthtts Bobibsoit, M.A., 4, Fiinlico, Durbam. 

1896. Hon. B. A. W. BrsBBix, M.A., Lover Copee, Bagley Wood, Oxford. 

1906. F. C. S. SoBiLiBB, M.A., DSe., Corp. Obr. Coll., Oxford. 

1897. iMdj SoBWAHS,^, Frinoes ORrdena, S.W. 

1692. AxBXAHDBB F. Shakq, MjL, 1, Edvudes Place, Eenaiogton, W. 

1901. A. T. Shbabxak, If .A., 67, Cranfield Boad, Brockle;, S.E. 

1905. 3. SoLOXOir, M^., 76, Hollwid Boad, Eentingtoa, W. 

190a Prof. W. B. Soblbt, M.A., LLJ)., Vict-Preiidtnt, St. Oilea, Cheaterton 

Lane, Cambridge. 
1901. &UBIAT SPIU.BB, Spuidatisr Btzaaie 40, Bolunargendoif, Berlin. 
1888. &. JoHiTSTOMS Stosbt, M.A., D.So., F.B.a., 80, Ledbuiy BowiU 

Bayiwatcr, W. 
1SB7. Prof. Q. F. Stout, M.A., LL J)., Fice-Pretident, Cnigard, St. A ndivwa, 

N.B. 

1898. Hubt Sidbt, UJl., 6, Park Twiaoe, Oxford. 

1904. Fb. Tatahi, 72, Carlton Tale, K.W. 

1900. Prof. C. B. Upton, M.A., St. Oeorge'a, Littlemore, near Oxford. 

1886. Fbahjsb B. Vioajbb, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

1802. Joseph Walkxb, Fellcroft, Thongsbridge, Hudderafield. 

1890. Clbmbkt C. J. Wbbb, M.A., Holywell Ford, Oxford. 

1896. Frof . B. M. Wbxlby, M.A., D.Sc., East Madiaon Street, Ann Arbor- 

Mich., U.S.A. 

1897. Edwabd Wbbtbbmaboz, Fh.D. 



Uasbuon aks So»8, Frinteri in Ordinary to Hia Majesty, £t. Maitin's L»ne. 



